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It speaks for itself, this store interior of real clay Suntile. 
It speaks for you, too. 


ul T | Cheerful, color-bright and ever-so-clean, it tells shoppers 
Sho ere you've planned a really pleasant place for doing business. 

* Durable, impervious, clean-in-a-second, it tells your client, 

over and over again, that you have helped him cut—almost 

to nothing —refinishing, redecorating and cleaning costs. 


s ee e,@ Be o 
says this inviting interior Yes, a Suntile interior recommends your work on every job 


because it’s quality-built, through and through. 


Only the finest clays are used in manufacture, fired at 


af spa rk i in g red | clay approximately 2000 degrees and precision processed every 


step of the way. 


Colors are permanently fadeless. The beautiful blends you 
can achieve so easily with Suntile’s Color-Balance will /ast 
for a lifetime. 


Installation is guaranteed for excellence by a specially trained 
Authorized Suntile Dealer. He knows tile and he can show 
you why it’s good business to plan any store in Suntile. 
See his name in your classified directory or write us. 





POORER 


Beautiful Fish Market, Lewis Plaza, 
Greenville, S.C. Architect: Beacham 
Associates. Builder: Potter & 
Shackelford, Inc., both of Green- 
ville. Authorized Suntile Dealer: 
S. 1. Bean Tile & Marble Co., 
Asheville, N. C. 


eceesoe™ 





ideal for: schools, hospitals, stores, public buildings, 
industrial plants, residences 


“PERSONALLY YOURS” Free! This valuable booklet 
illustrates striking Color-Balanced Suntile installations. 
Shows many of Suntile’s 22 beautiful new wall colors, 27 
colors of unglazed ceramic mosaics, 10 colors of Suntile 
Camargos. Send for your copy today! Dept. AF-7, The 
Cambridge Tile Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 





WAREHOUSES 
The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co, The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 
470 Alabama St. 941 N. Citrus Ave. 
San Francisco 10, California Los Angeles 38, California 


SUNTILE OFFERS YOU BOTH * BETTER TILE © BETTER INSTALLATION 
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VOLUME 93, NUMBER 1 


What makes a 1940 store obsolete and uneconomic today—an 
analysis of the interplay of changing economic factors and new 
mechanical equipment which are shaping the modern store—illus- 
trated with examples of the country’s best new stores. 


CHURCHES 

Christ Church in Minneapolis by Architects Saarinen, Saarinen & 
Associates—a beautiful, unostentatious building of conservative 
contemporary design whose subtle detailing conceals a highly 
scientific approach to acoustics, lighting and heating. 

University of Oklahoma Chapel by Architect Bruce Goff—a fan- 
tastic concept of crystalline church design interpreted in diamond- 
shaped facets of rose colored glass set into a light metal frame. 


MEDICAL CENTER 
A preview of one of the best designed hospital projects now abuild- 
ing—the 600-bed University of Arkansas Medical Center by Archi- 
tects Erhart, Eichenbaum & Ranch and Edward D. Stone. Its new 
V-shaped nursing unit saves nurses’ steps, simplifies circulation. 


HOUSES 
A remodeled dairy building on a Long Island pond by Architect 
Jose Sert has the colorful elegance of a Mondrian in Architecture. 
A Y-shaped plan by Architect Huson Jackson separates the living, 
sleeping and service components of this residence in New York's 
suburban Westchester County. 


HOUSEBUILDING ON LONG ISLAND 
An illustrated round-up of the new design and construction ideas 
which the nation’s most prolific merchant builders are using to 
satisfy the cost and quality demands of the competitive small 
house market. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADDITION 
A contemporary home economics annex to an old high school of 
classic design in Phoenix, Ariz., this building by Architects 
Guirey & Jones is an experiment in daylight control: vertical 
concrete fins which support the building are bent against the hot 
southern sun to make the most of an “‘impossible”’ site. 


NEW AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEM 
Selected for several of the new General Motors Research buildings 
in Detroit, the high-velocity Caldwell system separates warm and 
cool air, in two ducts, mixes them in centrifugal ceiling diffusers, 
thus permits individual room control. 


NEW SHINGLING TECHNIQUE 
Metal clips save time and material in the application of shingles 
and produce a deep shadow line. 


REVIEWS 


PRODUCT NEWS 


With emphasis on materials and equipment for stores. 
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Aluminum, the modern metal 


...f0r modern specificati ons 





The quest for “the modern,” in building, is not a matter of design alone. It includes 
the basic question of material. And aluminum bespeaks modernity, not only to the 


architect but to the client. 


Americans like the soft gleam and neutral, harmonizing color of aluminum. But 
most important is the public belief in the scope of aluminum... its versatility. The 
layman may be amazed, but is quickly convinced by aluminum’s heat reflectivity 
... the property that makes insulation an exciting sales feature. He finds it natural 
that the most advanced structures feature aluminum windows. He readily visualizes 
aluminum gutters, pleased that they cost so much less than other rustproof mate- 
rials. And any homebuilder welcomes the idea of aluminum nails that cannot 


stain his newly painted siding. 


In short, the public is pre-conditioned to accept aluminum as the modern devel- 
opment for many building purposes. Keep this in mind in your specifications. For 
literature in A.I.A. file form, write to Reynolds Metals Company, Building Prod- 


ucts Section, Louisville 1, Ky. Offices in 32 principal cities. 


IT’S ALWAYS AN IMPRESSIVE STORY 

... how aluminum reflects up to 95% of radiant heat, 
REYNOLDS ALUMINUM throwing off sun heat in summer, bouncing winter heat 

REFLECTIVE INSULATION 


back inside. Reynolds Reflective Insulation is aluminum 
foil bonded, with new pressure-embossing, to 
tough kraft paper—one side (Type C) or 
both sides (Type B). It is the most insulation 
efficiency in the smallest package, combined 
with maximum vapor-barrier protection. Half 
the cost of typical bulk insulations. In rolls 





YOU PROVE YOUR AT- 
TENTION TO ESSENTIAL 
of 250 square feet, 25”, 33” and 36” wide. Te Si Renetes aa 
Nails for all exposed use. Never 
a stain on painted siding. No deep 
setting or puttying! 


REYNOLDS 
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NEWS 


BOOM ROLLS ON despite materials shortages and price hikes. It will probably carry through to year’s end, 
but some worry that we are “borrowing from the future” 


Dependent for its weed-like growth on the lavish fertilizer of easy money, 1950’s bumper 


building crop may not be self-sustaining. 


But the month’s developments indicated that it 


is not so inflated that it will go to seed under the first rough wind. Last month, despite 
the shortages of crucial materials and their resultant higher costs, the boom was still grow- 
ing at its breath-taking rate. In May, while the building materials wholesale price index 
climbed 4 points to 198 (with lumber alone jumping 11 points to hit 311*), construction 
kept right on making records. The dollar volume of total new construction put in place was 
$1.9 billion-plus, a greater-than-seasonal increase of 14 per cent over April, and 23 per 
cent over May, 1949, bringing the first five months of 1950 to 21 per cent above the same 


period last year. 

The big increase reflected advances in 
every category—led by private housebuild- 
ing, whose $825 million for May jumped 
the five-month total to 51 per cent over last 
year’s. (Some even thought the housebuild- 
ing market was good because of the rising 
spiral of costs. Said the U. S. Savings & 
Loan League: “The upward pressure on 
costs in recent months has probably stimu- 
lated the immediate desire for housing. 
Those who have been waiting for down- 
ward cost revisions are tending to enter 
the market rather than to postpone deci- 
sions... .) 


Commercial, industrial up. But there were 
other increases, which, although not so dra- 
matic, were in a way just as heartening. 
Commercial and industrial building, al- 
though still behind 1949’s first-five-month 
totals (commercial 2 per cent less, indus- 
trial 10 per cent), had shared in the month’s 
big jump—commercial with 22 per cent in- 
crease, industrial with 6 per cent. And 
American business, for the third time since 
January 1, revised upward its estimate of 
how much it would plunk down this year 
on new plants and equipment—$17 billion, 
just 6 per cent under last year’s outlay. 

It was all part of the giddy level the 
business economy found itself in. Every- 
thing looked good. Unemployment was 
down. National income stayed high. Even 
the national deficit would not be as high 
as had been feared. Together, building and 
automobile manufacturing were support- 
ing from one quarter to one third of the 
boom, and generating activity in just about 
every other section. Furniture maker Frank 
Seidman happily predicted the “second 
quarter of 1950 promises to be the best 
quarter the wood household furniture in- 
dustry has ever enjoyed.” Harvard Econo- 
mist Malcolm P. McNair told happy re- 


* There were heartening signs, however, that lum- 
ber’s shortage was waning. At the end of May, 
according to the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, more lumber was being produced than 
ordered. 


tailers that department stores, which “bore 
the brunt” of last year’s recession, would 
show no such declining profit this year. 


No let-up. And nowhere did anyone see 
a let-up. Forecasters who had previously 
held their prediction of a continued high 
level to the foreseeable month or two 
now fell over themselves predicting that all 
of 1950 would be good. 


About the only ones who were worried 
were those who feared we might be shoot- 
ing the works now and have nothing left 
to shoot with when the boom is over. One 
of these, Joseph Stagg Lawrence, vice 
president of the Empire Trust Co. in New 
York, gloomily scanned the frenzied activ- 
ity of building and automobiles and de- 
cided they were both “borrowing from the 
future.”” Another, ex-chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers Edwin G. Nourse, 
had been afraid of just that for some time. 
Asked he again last month: “By cashing 
in past savings and drawing on future in- 
come through extreme credit extension 
rather than finding a true market balance 
between full-volume production and cur- 
rent consumer income, have we not failed 
to save our market-supporting ammuni- 
tion?” 





NEW MORTGAGE CLEARING HOUSE, organized by leading builders, will provide 
needed liquidity for the home loan market and may put FNMA in its place 


While housing demand is nationwide, 
building money is concentrated in a few 
big cities—mostly in the northeast. As 
a result, mortgagees in the financial hin- 
terlands run quickly out of money while 
the concentrated big institutional inves- 
tors overflow with it. And homebuilding 
suffers accordingly. 

Long plagued with this problem, the 
industry can now take real hope that a 
solution is in sight. This month will see 
the organization of a new kind of com- 
pany, which will act as a national broker 
or clearing house for the sellers and buy- 
ers of mortgages and thus add liquidity 
to the home mortgage market. It will be 
called Housing Securities, Inc., have its 
office in New York City and be headed 
by Thomas P. Coogan of Miami, Presi- 
dent of the National Association of Home 
Builders. But Coogan is only one of 100 
homebuilders who have subscribed to 
the company’s $300,000 of non-negoti- 
able paid-in capital stock (limited to 
not more than 50 shares each. And he is 
only one of 12 house builders in all parts 
of the country who will overwatch the 
company’s business as its officers.* 


* First Vice President Nathan Manilow, Chi- 
cago, 2nd Vice President George Goodyear, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Treasurer R. G. Hughes. 
Pampa, Tex.; Secretary Joseph Meyerhoff, 
Baltimore, Md. Directors: David Bohannon, 
San Mateo, Calif.; Alan Brockbank, Salt Lake 
City; Frank Burns, Denver; W. W. Caruth, 
Dallas; Henry Fett, Detroit; F N. Spiegel, 
New York City; O. C. Stringfellow, Seattle. 


Serving as a stock exchange for the 
mortgage business, Housing Securities, 
Inc., will obtain orders from institutional 
investors to buy large quantities of mort- 
gages in diversified areas and, against 
these orders, will then issue firm commit- 
ments to mortgagees for the purchase of 
FHA and VA mortgages. For this service 
the seller will pay one-half a point. The 
new company will originate no loans and 
handle no servicing, will thus compete 
with no established organizations in the 
home finance field. It will not even com- 
pete with the Federal National Mortgage 
Association which, unlike Housing Se- 
curities, Inc., buys mortgages for its 
own account. As a matter of fact, the 
new company, when it gets going, should 
reduce FNMA to the stopgap buyer it 
was originally intended to be. 

Housing Securities, Inc., is a com- 
pletely private venture with no Govern- 
ment strings attached. As such, it hopes 
to prove that there is no need for Gov- 
ernment-chartered mortgage associations 
such as authorized in recent RFC legisla- 
tion (see p. 14). It also hopes to educate 
commercial banks on the advantages of 
taking part in the housing program, par- 
ticularly with reference to construction 
loans, and to entice the monies of other 
banks, trust companies, investing insti- 
tutions, private funds and individuals 
into the mortgage field. 








a 





RENT CONTROLS will stand for another 


six months 


Within a safe margin of the June 30 
expiration date for federal rent control, 
Congress passed a bobtailed version of an 
extension bill. It keeps the lid on for six 
more months, leaves it up to localities to 
decide whether they want the federal 
program to continue in their baliwicks for 
another six months. The House had written 
in an amendment making the initial exten- 
sion cover a seven month period but the 
extra month was knocked out in the confer- 
ence committee powwow. The Senate stood 
firm for an automatic shut-off on December 
31, subject to the local option provision as 
to whether controls would stay on through 
June 1951. 


Alibis offered. Suffering a worse trouncing 
than in any battle they have waged against 
rent control extension in recent years, op- 
position forces had two alibis: 


1) The new bill was so watered down 
that it did not seem much of a menace to 
most on-the-fence Congressmen. Actually 
it promised to be the ideal solution to the 
problem which Congress has been seeking 
for some time; a self-extinguishing kind 
of extension program. Even though Fed- 
eral Rent Director Tighe Woods predicted 
that the overwhelming majority of big 
cities would vote for the last ounce of ex- 
tension under the local option clause, it 
was apparent that federal control would 
apply to such a small portion of the coun- 
try when the new bill runs out that further 
extension would just look silly. Through 
decontrol actions more than half of the 
states have now been removed under the 
federal program. By next June what is 
left will be slim pickings indeed. 


2) Administration leaders were able to 
keep many wavering southern Democrats in 
line by warning them that if rent control 
went by the boards, their party might lose 
its grip on Congress. The argument went 
like this: In some of the key election con- 
tests in large industrial states, the Demo- 
cratic incumbents need to have rent control 
renewed if they are to win. This is espe- 
cially true in the case of Senatorial elec- 
tions in Illinois and Pennsylvania. The 
Democrats cannot afford to lose much 
ground if they are to retain control of 
the Senate. Obviously if they become the 
minority party again, the southern group 
would lose quite a few important commit- 
tee chairmanships and other emoluments 
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which belong to the party in control. It 
was sordid politics but it worked. 


LUSTRON MIXUP prompts another in- 


vestigation 


Long a champion headline getter, the 
Lustron controversy was front page news 
again last month—just when the RFC felt 
that it had everything under control. The 
foreclosure suit, which the RFC decided 
months ago was the only way to recoup 
even a small part of its $37 million loan, 
had virtually been completed. RFC itself 
was the only bidder; it bought the facili- 
ties back for $6 million. Actually it did 
not have to put up any cash. It was per- 
mitted to bid any amount up to the total 
of its loan as a kind of bookkeeping propo- 
sition, 

But then the proceedings went haywire. 
A Chicago federal district court, at the re- 
quest of a few minority Lustron creditors, 
joined the fray and took issue with the 
Columbus, Ohio, federal court that was on 
the verge of confirming the sale to RFC. 
Caught between two courts in this manner, 
RFC was completely at sea as to where it 
stood. And so was everybody else. The 
Chicago court issued an injunction against 
RFC acquisition after the U. S. Marshal 
in charge of the plant had turned it over to 
the agency at the nod of the Columbus 
court. 

To complicate things still further, the 
Columbus judge came to the conclusion 
that the whole Lustron deal should be in- 
vestigated; he declared that he would 
impanel a federal grand jury to do the 
job if the Department of Justice did not 
follow his suggestion and do it. Having 
been the target of a countless number of 
Congressional and departmental investiga- 
tions, former Lustron officials were in- 
clined to welcome a final probe. Said 
ousted president Carl G. Strandlund: “I 
welcome any investigation which will per- 
mit us to present the real facts. . . . Lustron 
has been smeared and slandered.” (Even 
minor developments helped complicate the 
picture. Item: Sen. Joseph McCarthy (R. 
Wis.), it was disclosed in a receiver's re- 
port, collected $10,000 from Lustron for a 
promotion article written in 1948.) 

The outcome looked more cloudy than 
ever. RFC had made it clear that the Lus- 
tron business would be resold as soon as 
it could turn over clear title to the right 
kind of bidder, but with things in their 
present mess nobody knew how long it 





would take the lawyers to figure out who 
actually owns the facilities. The only thing 
the RFC seemed sure about was that it 
would probably favor a resale deal that 
kept the plant in the steel house business. 


PUBLIC HOUSING, starting tardily, raises 


conflicts with FHA on room sizes 


While the public housing program got off 
to a slow start (see below), its pace has 
not been quite as pokey as it seems. Actu- 
ally, it was not possible to start operations 
until November of last year because appro- 
priations did not become available until 
then. The authorizing legislation went on 
the books in August. Early last month PHA 
announced that the first contract had been 
let under the new program. It involved a 
540 unit project in Bridgeport, Conn. In 
addition, ten “deferred” or “re-activated” 
projects were either under way or com- 
pleted by the end of May. These were 
projects under the old program that were 
held up by the war and could not be started 
again because the previous cost limitation 
of $1,250 per room was too low for the post- 
war period. The new program permitted 
them to qualify under its higher limit of 
$1,750 per room and thus to be reactivated. 
There was enough financing authority left 
over from the former act to take care of 
them. 

Still PHA was nowhere near in sight of 
the goal of 50,000 units that it had set for 
the first year of its program. However, 
the situation was not as comforting to pri- 
vate builders as might appear on the sur- 
face. PHA had fallen down in its predic- 





BOX SCORE of the Public Housing Program, 
under the 1949 statute, as of June 1: 


Units 
Applications 427,614 
Reservations 298,200 
Preliminary loan authorized 266,155 
Cooperative agreements entered into by 
SE SUED o. dus d ec cuscnsvdsense 174,969 
Site selection approved ............... 60,627 
Final development program approved... 6,498 
Presidential approval of loan and con- 
tributions contract ......... iacen 4,502 
eee eee 540 


In addition, 2,831 units have been started in 
‘“‘reactivated”’ projects, approved under the old 
law but deferred by the stringent cost require- 
ments of that law. Thus the federal public 
housing program for the year has made a con- 
tribution of only 3,371 units to the 537,600 total 
of public and private units started through May. 
Outside of the federal sphere, public housing 
units started this year under state and local 
programs, without federal aid, probably amount 
to another 5,000 to 6,000 units through May. 





tion; but this merely meant that the accu- 
mulation of projects for subsequent years 
would be greater. While the act confines 
the public housing program to 135,000 
units a year for six years. The rate can be 
stepped up to 200,000 when and if the 
President and his Economic Council pro- 
claim that the general business level is low 
enough to justify an acceleration. Obvi- 
ously, if PHA has an accumulation of proj- 
ects on hand it will be easier to shift into a 
higher speed when it gets the signal. 


Room-size conflicts. Among the many bones 
of contention between the public and pri- 
vate housing crowds the one that even im- 
partial observers have a hard time under- 
standing concerns the conflict over stand- 
ards. Room-size requirements for public 
housing are invariably higher. Thus for a 
two-bedroom unit, PHA stipulates that the 
square footage for the living room must be 
at least 160; for the kitchen-dining space, 
105; for the first bedroom 125; and for the 
second bedroom, 110. On the other hand, 
FHA minimum requirements for a two bed- 
room rental unit are 150 square feet for the 
living room; 90 for the kitchen-dining 
space; 100 for the first bedroom; and 70 
for the second bedroom. 

Even though it appears that the fel- 
low who pays his own freight is being 
treated more shabbily than the one who 
doesn’t, PHA has an explanation to offer. 
It contends that public housing families are 
almost always larger than those seeking 
space in private housing—hence need more 
space. Also it argues that its projects have 
to stretch over a longer use period than 
FHA’s. Not too happy over the situation 
either, FHA spokesmen make the point 
that builders are usually required to do 
more than just meet the minimum standards. 


Grassroots fight. Meanwhile, the battle over 
public housing is being fought out at the 
grassroots. So far seven cities have voted to 
turn down proposals for participation in 
the program; through the action of their 
city councils, another 22 have decided at 
least tentatively not to go along. Public 
housers believe that there is still hope for 
repentance in some of these latter cases 
since in many of them rejection has been 
by the close squeak of one vote in the coun- 
cil. A little more pressure might cause a 
flipflop—something that both sides realize 
and are seeking to prevent or promote. The 
number of cities that have decided either 
with or without opposition to join the pro- 
gram totals 236. Preliminary loan au- 
thorizations cover a total of 266,155 dwell- 
ing units. 


—_—_—$— —$——_ NEWS 


LOW COST HOUSING to be promoted through FHA’s revamped Title | section 


After having turned up its nose for years at 
families destined to live on the wrong side 
of the tracks, FHA late last month was pre- 
pared to make handsome if somewhat tardy 
amends. It was rolling up its sleeves for a 
major drive to bring home ownership with- 
in the reach of lean-budget families—those 
with annual incomes around $2,500. The 
mechanism to be used for the purpose is 
the new Title | program authorizing it to 
insure 95 per cent 30 year loans on a bar- 
gain basement type house. The cost is held 
down to the $5,000 level for most places. 
An increase up to $5,900 is permitted in 
high cost areas but FHA is not ready to 
take advantage of this escalator clause yet. 
If things go well, it expects to hit an appre- 
ciable volume of activity under the program 
by early fall, hopes eventually to reach a 
200,000 unit a year clip. This would be 
close to half its present individual house 
volume. 

If FHA achieves anything near the goal it 
has mapped out for itself under Title I, it 
will be headed for a collision with its sister 
agency in charge of public housing—the 
PHA. The government through PHA would 
be telling low income families that they 
should have nothing but the best in the way 


of housing—even though this meant large 


subsidies with only relative few benefitting. 
At the same time it would be saying out ol 
the FHA side of its mouth that they should 
not expect more than they could pay for in 
satisfying their housing needs; would then 
offer to help them bridge the gap by trim- 
ming things down to a kind of austerity 
product. For HHF Administrator Raymond 
Foley who has charge of both programs it 
looked like a tough job of riding two horses 


going in opposite directions. 


Neighborhood standards compromise. The 
trick to the new Title | approach lies not so 
much in reducing minimum construction 
requirements still further as in taking a 
more realistic view at neighborhood stand- 
ards. Government technicians are now of 
the opinion that they have gone about as far 
as they can go with their housing strip- 
tease. They do not see how they can skimp 
much more on the structure itself, although 
they are willing to go along with some ad- 
ditional compromising in respect to finish- 
ing operations and equipment. For ex- 
ample, such items as insulation and the 
skirting around foundation posts may be 
eliminated. Also builders will be per- 
mitted to cut down on kitchen equipment 


and in some cases to leave out water heaters 





TWO HOUSES WHICH COULD QUALIFY for Title | financing are shown above. Luther J. Boggs’ 


“basic house’ in Atlanta, although financed under Title II, has a low enough selling price ($4,500) to 


permit building it under Title 1. The two-bedroom house on the right, built by Gaines Homes in 


Miami sells for $5,725. 
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and furnaces. Even an improved type of 
backyard privy will be tolerated in outly- 
ing areas where it does not run counter to 
local sanitation laws. 


But by far the biggest factor in getting 
costs down will be the less snooty policy 
toward neighborhoods. There will be none 
of the fuss and bother over applying arbi- 
trary rating requirements to a community 
as there is under the regular Title II pro- 
gram. In fact it is largely because of the 
uncompromising attitude pursued in this 
process that the mortgage insurance pro- 
gram has been slanted almost entirely 
toward the plusher suburbs. Under Title I, 
all that will be insisted upon is that the 
land be “buildable”—must not be swampy 
or have too steep a grade. Obviously this 
will open up fringe areas around the larger 
cities to this new type of economy housing. 
It will also bring in many small towns and 
remote suburbs that FHA is now inclined to 
by-pass or approach with a bag full of 
reservations. 


Not for slum areas. Scattered lots in down- 
at-the-heel sections may, be good bets in 
some cases. But FHA does not look for any 
widespread use of the Title I approach in 
slum areas. The reason: slum land usually 
costs too much. It would be hard for a 
builder to put up an acceptable $5,000 
house if he had to pay much more than 
$500 for his lot. In fact the lot cost ratio 
should be a good deal less. 

Desultory attempts have been made in 
the past to produce economy type housing 
under Title I but beyond a few outstanding 
exceptions, they never got very far. One 
reason was that the insurance plan under 
Title I, which was set up primarily for 
financing unsecured repair and improve- 
ment loans, proved unsatisfactory as far 
as mortgages were concerned. The lender 
was only insured up to the point that his 
total losses did not exceed 10 per cent of 
his volume of loans under the program. 
This meant that unless he did a land office 
business—possible only in the case of the 
very biggest institutions—he received less 
protection than he thought he ought to have. 
Another reason was that old guard elements 
in the FHA have never approved of this 
plan for deviating from the tried and 
trusted Title II approach. They did their 
best to discourage venturesome builders by 
throwing every regulation in the book at 
them. 


Entire portfolio insurance, This time things 
will be different. The entire mortgage 
portfolio of a lender will be insured. More- 
over, the mortgages will be eligible for the 
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SOUTHWEST SKYSCRAPER: Dalla’s new 36- 
story Republic Bank Building will set a new 
southwest altitude record (600 ft. including the 
spire). And, it will go four stories underground 
to accommodate parking and motor banking fa- 
cilities. UN-like in appearance, the $15 million 
project was designed by UN Architects Harrison 
& Abromowitz in association with Grayson Gill 
and George F. Harrell of Dallas. 


secondary market privileges offered by 
Fanny May. And since the FHA high com- 
mand has given every indication that it is 
solidly behind the program, down the line 
sabotaging efforts appear less likely. 

According to FHA calculations, a family 
should be able to swing a $5,000 house with 
a $4,750 mortgage with monthly payments 
of from $30 to $35. This would include taxes 
and insurance. Interest and principal pay- 
ments alone would amount to slightly less 
than $25 a month. In contrast, the average 
monthly payment necessary under the pub- 
lic housing program to make a family unit 
stand on its own feet is $59.49 a month. 
However, federal subsidies absorb enough 
of this economic rent to bring the actual 
amount paid by tenants down to an average 
of $30 a month including utilities. 


Help for Negroes. While the Title I mini- 
mum house program was not thought up as 
something especially designed for Negroes, 
it is expected to be of great help in meeting 
the needs of underprivileged groups such 
as the colored families of the south. South- 
ern builders have already shown a desire 
to trim costs and profits to take care of 
some of these families. In Atlanta, for in- 
stance, much housing has been built for 
Negroes at a cost of $4,500. The point the 
FHA keeps insisting upon is that even 
though Title I housing has to get down to 
little more than fundamentals, it is still in- 
comparably better than most facilities 
available to lower income families at any- 
thing approaching the same cost. More- 
over, most of the existing accommodations 





in this range consist of rental housing. Un- 
der Title I the family has a chance to build 
up some equity in its housing. 

One possible cloud on the horizon con- 
cerns the attitude of the lenders. There is 
some apprehension that participation may 
be confined to the larger lending institu- 
tions because of the low interest rate. It is 
true that the Title I rate of 414 per cent is 
the same as Title II’s. But some observers 
feel that because of the smaller mortgages 
involved in Title I and the fact that the pro- 
gram is new and untried, many lenders will 
be inclined to hold back. If this proves to 
be the case, a drive can be expected to 
sweeten the kitty by allowing the financing 
institution to charge a small monthly serv- 


ice fee—say 14, of 1 per cent. 


GOVERNMENT RESEARCH starts with 


study of materials distribution 


Unlimbering its vast economic research 
powers, HHFA has started scanning the 
building front for the most likely spots to 
blast out a fresh crop of facts to help meas- 
ure the housing problem. 

First on the list is a sample study of how 
building products are distributed. While 
HHFA will foot the bill, it has assigned 
the job to the Wharton School of Finance 
at the University of Pennsylvania. The 
study will trace the flow of materials and 
equipment from the producers to the build- 
ing site and attempt to bring the distribu- 
tion pattern into sharper focus. 

Other projects given top billing: 
>A pilot study of the housing market in 
a middle-sized industrial city will be con- 
ducted by the University of Miami Florida 
dealing with the picture in Jacksonville— 
purpose is to help builders develop new 
short-term forecasting methods to guide 
their production. 
> While Miami is studying the problem of 
how many houses to build, Carnegie Tech 
in Atlanta will try to develop methods by 
which builders may judge where (in what 
part of town) they should be built to meet 
the market. 
>The University of Denver has been as- 
signed the development of a foolproof va- 
cancy survey and a method of correlating 
vacancy and other market data. 
> Columbia will analyze the validity of past 
market research methods and make recom- 
mendations for better methods. 
> The University of Michigan will come up 
with some enlightening information when 
it asks 1,000 recent home buyers how they 
selected their houses and, six months later, 
asks them in what ways they are satisfied 











and dissatisfied with their purchases. Michi- 
gan will also tackle the problem of cost 
accounting for builders. 


> A breakdown of the 1949 House building 
volume will throw more light on the relative 
importance of builders in various cate- 
gories of size. Thus this job, which has 
been delegated to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, will reveal the roles played by 
the one-house-a-year builder, those build- 
ing up to 25, and the big time fellows 
putting up 100 or more. 

>A detailed study of the growth patterns 
of metropolitan areas will investigate the 
relationship between such factors as em- 
ployment centers, lines of transportation, 
and commercial and recreational facilities. 
The torch in this case is being handed to 
the Scripps Foundation, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

As far as the studies themselves are con- 
cerned, building spokesmen as a general 
rule think it may be all to the good to 
establish a few basic facts. Some don’t 
want the government nosing around in 
their fields at all, however, and most are 
a bit leery over the guinea pig type of 
study. They fear that the facts and statis- 
tics compiled may be used by government to 
help further its public housing efforts and 
otherwise crack down on private enterprise. 

For their part, the government men see 
no cause for uneasiness. Director Richard 
Ratcliff of HHFA’s Central Research Divi- 
sion has not operated in the dark but has 
discussed his plans fully with an industry 
advisory group. Moreover the policy he is 
following of shopping out most of the 
projects keeps HHFA from being a direct 
participant. 


__—_————_ NS 
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CLOSED SHOP in the building trades: 
has it NLRB’s tacit approval? 


Because of the intermittent and transitory 
character of the employment involved, it 
has been virtually impossible to apply the 
union-shop provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act to the building industry. It is an en- 
tirely different proposition from holding a 
collective bargaining election among the 
employees of a plant or other large busi- 
ness establishment. After several unsuc- 
cessful attempts had been made to stage 
representation elections among building 
workers on an area basis, General Counsel 
Robert N. Denham of the National Labor 
Relations Board decided that it was time 
to face facts. He recommended that the 
Board merely take such elections for 
granted—assume that they had been held 
and won. Last month the Board threw cold 
water on this proposal. 

In a policy statement it readily admitted 
the difficulty of enforcing the certification 
section of the act in the building field. But 
it also took the lofty position that an ad- 
ministrative agency could not refuse to 
carry out the law—that the only remedy 
lay in Congressional action. Since Congress 
has been reluctant to tamper with the T-H 
Act through fear that Administration forces 
might scuttle the law once it was thrown 
open to amendments, it looked like a com- 
plete impasse. Even though it does not 


want to renounce jurisdiction in certifica- 


tion squabbles involving building workers, 
the Board has its hands tied as long as the 
General Counsel refuses to go along. Under 


the law, the General Counsel must bring 
a complaint to the Board before it can 
swing into action. Moreover, the General 
Counsel is made a power in his own right. 
The Board cannot control his actions or 
fire him. 


Superficially it might appear that the 
building industry’s status under the act had 
not been substantially altered. But build- 
ing men who know their way around 
NLRB were not so sure. They strongly 
suspected that the General Counsel was 
doing more than just turning his back on 
the certification procedure, that he would 
also refuse to handle complaints where a 
worker had been fired for non-membership 
in a union. The end result, they believed, 
would be tacit approval of the closed shop 
in the industry. 

Of course if pressure to have a non- 
union worker fired were brought in such 
a way as to constitute an unfair labor prac- 
tice, that would be something else again. 
The General Counsel has hung up a record 
for strict enforcement wherever he could 
come to grips with a case. Few believe that 
he would overlook a clear-cut violation on 
a building job covered by the law. It is a 
well known fact in the industry, however, 
that unions have ways of putting on a 
squeeze without commiting an overt act. 
Thus contractors who refuse to play ball in 
respect to closed shop demands are likely 
to find themselves confronted with a slow- 
down. 


When it comes to building’s two most 
chronic ills—secondary boycotts and juris- 





MAMMOTH SHOPPING CENTER, covering 25 blocks in suburban Detroit, 
will include J. L. Hudson’s first branch store 


Once upon a time Oscar Webber, president of 
the J. L. Hudson Co., second largest retailers 
in the U. S., was well satisfied with Hudson’s 
downtown Detroit location, and dead set against 
shopping centers. But, watching the ‘‘amazing”’ 
growth of outlying Detroit and the correspond- 
ing growth of Hudson’s competition in those 
areas, he decided ‘‘we should get our portion of 
that business.’’ The result, announced last 
month: a mammouth, $15 million, shopping cen- 
ter on Detroit’s east side. Covering 25 city 
blocks, it will contain more than 100 stores, 
which will be arranged in ring-like fashion sur- 
rounding a plaza. Dominant store (round- 
shaped) will be Hudson’s branch store, which, 
Webber now believes, won’t detract at all from 
downtown WHudson’s sales. Construction will 


start next year. Architects: Gruen & Krummeck. 


Harry H. Baskerville, Jr. 
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dictional disputes—there is nothing in the 
current flare-up over the union-shop pro- 
cedure that will throw the act out of focus. 
Secondary boycotts can and have been dealt 
with whenever a proper showing of inter- 
state commerce can be made. However, the 
Board has tended to ignore the average 
run of building work where it is difficult to 
make such a showing. Jurisdictional dis- 
putes have seldom reached the harassing 
stage thanks to the effective work of a con- 
tractor-labor arbitration board set up under 
the act. While arbitration committees of 
the purely advisory type have never accom- 
plished very much, this one is different. It 
is assured of NLRB backstopping whenever 
necessary. 

One building case that had been a natural 
for NLRB concerned a union rumpus over 
construction work at the Hanford, Wash. 
Atomic Energy Works. A machinist had 
been discharged under a closed-shop agree- 
ment with the International Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers, during the early stages of 
a construction job. By mid-month, the 
Board was ready with its long awaited 
decision. It held that the Operating Engi- 
neers could not claim exclusive jurisdiction 
because the job was of such a nature that 
it subsequently involved many other types 
of workers. It ordered the contractor to 
reimburse the discharged machinist for any 
loss of wages he suffered. General view was 
that this case does not constitute any special 
precedent except perhaps for other federal 
construction. 


FANNY MAY gets $250 million more; pri- 
vate agency looks doubtful 





When it was finally dumped into the legis- 
lative hopper last month, the long-awaited 
bill giving Fanny May additional funds for 
purchasing mortgages and authorizing fed- 
eral charters for privately formed mort- 
gage associations proved something of a 
dud. At least mortgage men were disap- 
pointed that the increased amount for 
backstopping the secondary market was 
only half ($250 million) what they had 
been promised. Added to the funds it al- 
ready had on hand, this gave Fanny May 
about $750 million for its mortgage pur- 
chasing activities. 

But a few surprise provisions were 
tacked on to the measure. One of them 
gave a $50 million increase to RFC’s sec- 
tion 102, which authorizes loans to pre- 
fabricators. Another gave VA the right to 
nominate a member for Fanny May’s 
Board. This was believed to be a sop to 
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VA to make it feel better about having 
Fanny May shifted over to HHFAdminis- 
trator Raymond Foley’s super housing 
agency—a transfer now in the works under 
the President’s reorganization powers. Also 
involved in the regrouping plan is the RFC 
program for aiding prefabricators. Thus 
if Congress goes along as it is expected 
to, Foley will soon be running this show 
along with all his other activities. 

Another provision permits lenders to sell 
35 per cent of their eligible FHA mort- 
gages and 75 per cent of their VA mort- 
gages to Fanny May. However, although 
the language of the bill hasn’t entirely 
jelled yet, Banking Committee members 
favor a provision requiring lenders to hold 
their mortgages for a certain period—prob- 
ably six months — before selling them to 
the government-backed secondary market. 
Fanny May has some new restrictions im- 
posed on it too—it can use only one-third 
of its funds in buying FHA loans. This 
means the two-thirds of the kitty will be 
reserved for the VA program. 

In the opinion of competent finance men, 
RFC’s brave new program for setting up 
private mortgage associations is virtually 
unworkable. Reason: the spread between 
what such associations could sell their 
debentures for (estimates are that it would 
be around 3 1/3 per cent) and the new 
low yield on FHA and VA mortgages 
would be too thin to make the operation 
feasible. As the plan would work, the only 
mortgages that the government chartered 
institutions could buy would be those in- 
sured by FHA or guaranteed by VA. The 
institutions would be permitted to issue 
debentures up to 25 times the paid in 
capital stock, would have to be capitalized 
at not less than $1 million. Supervision of 
the program, including the granting of 
charters, would be lodged in Foley’s hands. 


DEMAND STRONG for business space and 
other real estate, NAREB finds 


Last month the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards scanned the market 
and found a lot to be encouraged about. 
Tabulating the results of its 50th annual 
survey of 470 cities, NAREB reported: 
>Overall volume of real estate sales of all 
types will equal or top that of 1949 in 72 
per cent of the cities. 

>Demand for business space will continue 
at its present rate in 60 per cent of the 
cities; 19 per cent look for some relaxing, 
21 per cent for stronger demand. 

bUsed houses, which sold at a somewhat 





lower level during 1949 in 87 per cent of 
the cities, will continue to settle in price in 
69 per cent of the cities. 

>An adequate supply of usable home sites 
where utilities and streets are available 
still exists in 43 per cent of the cities. 


VA PROGRAM, with seven years to go, 


will house for 3.5 million more vets 


As VA celebrated its sixth birthday last 
month, it counted up the home finance 
benefits still on its shelf. With seven years 
yet to go, only 1.9 million veterans—out of 
a total of 15 million—have availed them- 
selves of its assistance in buying a house. 
VA guesses that 3.5 million more will buy 
before the GI Bill expires: Its guess is 
based on the assumption that, as younger 
veterans marry they will become home- 
owners in the same ratio that currently pre- 
vails for non-vets (54 per cent.) It also 
assumes that 20 per cent of the estimated 
1.8 veterans who own homes but have not 
used the loan guarantee will use it in the 
future. 


el 
VACANCY RATIO LOW in many metro- 
politan areas, BLS finds 


Everybody had a set of figures to prove 
that the housebuilding market was still 
good and strong. Surveying unit vacan- 
cies in 24 big city-areas from December 
to February, BLS found a low enough 
vacancy rate (1 per cent or less in over 
half of the areas) to indicate that prospec- 
tive house buyers still have only a limited 
choice in many important sections of the 
country. Below is a table of BLS’ findings: 


Habitable units For For 


Area unoccupied (in rent sale 
per cent) (in per cent) 
Pittsburgh ...... 8 4 & 
a eee 1.0 4 1 
New York ..... 8 4 ae 
Denver ......... 1.5 2 4 
Buffalo ..... . 1.1 5 1 
a 1.6 5 5 
Bt, Bile . 2.22 ees 1.2 4 4 
Cincinnati ...... 1.6 om 4 
New Orleans ..... 2.2 8 3 
Jacksonville ...... 1.1 Pe 4 
Portland, Me. .... 2.1 6 6 
Los Angeles ..... 1.7 9 5 
Birmingham, Ala. 1.4 1.0 .2 
Baltimore ........ 2.0 9 6 
Portiand, Ore. .... 1.9 sw 6 
Minneapolis-St. 

Pe Sea ss ee 1.0 1 2 
Richmond, Va. . 1.0 3 3 
Indianapolis ...... 9 4 5 
Kansas City ..... of 1 2 
a 8 4 2 
a ae 1.0 4 2 
IN ences 4 2.3 6 1.6 
Mobile, Ala. ...... 3.7 2.0 4 
Savannah, Ga. ... 3.4 2.7 2 









BUILDING OWNERS at Seattle convention 


ponder $520 million office building boom, 
count $250 million for modernization 
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NEW NABOM OFFICERS stand behind retiring 


“Modernization is no panacea; but it is the 
President J. Clydesdale Cushman. (Two vice presi- 7 I Pe ce 


best defense against overbuilding.” 


dents are missing.) 


With this unanimous resolution 800 
managers and owners of the nation’s oflice 
buildings identified their No. 1 worry——and 
No. 1 weapon—at their 43rd annual con- 
vention last month in Seattle. For five days, 
members of National Association of Build- 
ing Owners & Managers examined the 
health of the nation’s sixth largest industry 
($10 billion invested). Save for the threat 
of overbuilding, they found it generally 


sound. Occupancy is down a trifle but still 





high—at 97 per cent. Average rental for 
1949 was $2.76 per sq. ft., a gain of 19 


NEW TOP THREE (I-r): President James F. Cook, 
cents over the year before. Rental revenue 


Jr., of St. Louis, Secretary-Treasurer, Sterling H. 


Bigler of Philadelphia and First Vice President had increased 714 per cent more than 
dames WN. Bradford of Seattle. operating costs. “This I give you as reassur- 


ing news,” said retiring NABOM president, 
J. Clydesdale Cushman. 


But Clyde Cushman and other speakers 





also had less reassuring news: 


>$520 million of postwar office buildings 


finished, under way or committed—-is going 


CONVENTION CHAIR- 
MAN was Andrew Steers 
of Seattle. 


up in 38 U. S. and Canadian cities. These 
126 buildings aggregate 20,600,000 sq. ft., 
a third of which is already finished. 


bSpotty declines in percentage leases have 





made some owners and managers unhappy, 
though not yet alarmed. Clothing, shoe, 


NABOM’S 1ST PRESIDENT (1912), John C. Knight, 
drove 6,000 miles from Florida to meet one of his 


candy, fur sales are off, some times as much 


old office boys, J. Clydesdale Cushman of New York as 50 per cent; and so are percentage leases. 


City, NABOM'’s retiring president. Below, Lee >Urban decentralization is a threat to ex- 
Thompson Smith, modernization cha i — 8 Be . ° 

sepals mpm of ew isting buildings, but just how serious a 
York (L), is buttonholed in the corridor by Execu- 


tive Vice President Robert B. Beach, Chicago. threat convention speakers disagreed. Chic- 


ago architect Nathaniel A. Owings said: 
“The only way to protect this tremendous 


investment in the existing real estate and 








buildings .. . is to take radical steps to re- 





model basic city plans to make them work. 





CANADIAN Philip H. 
Bruneau of Montreal is 
president of NABOM’S 
sister association. 





We must re-create an environment in which 





” 





people will be willing to stay put 


Other speakers were less worried about the 
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dangers of decentralization, and NABOM 
considered a full-scale survey of the prob- 
lem. 

pNinety per cent occupancy can no longer 
be considered “normal,” declared rental ex- 
pert Dale R. Cowen of Portland, Ore. A 7 
per cent occupancy decline to “normal” 
would mean a 21 per cent fall in net in- 
come, he said (Depression figures showed 
that a 20 per cent loss in occupancy cre- 
ated a 36 per cent loss in gross income and 
a 66 per cent loss in net income—i.e., 1 per 
cent loss in occupancy means a 2 per cent 
cut in gross income and a 3 per cent cut in 
net income.) Cowen told the industry it had 
not yet recouped depression losses. Net in- 
come per square foot (after depreciation) 
was 98 cents in 1924; last year it was 85 
cents—and meanwhile the dollar’s purchas- 
ing power had plummeted. Though Cowen 
did not suggest rate increases, his mathe- 
matics showed that a 25 to 40 per cent rent 
increase would be necessary to boost net 
income per square foot to the 1924 level. 


>Postwar building has “all the earmarks of 
being bolder and lustier than the notorious 
over-expansion that began around 1925,” 
warned Lee Thompson Smith, president of 
the New York Real Estate Board. He 
pounded home the convention’s theme: 
“What we want to stop is over-production.” 


Survival weapon. NABOM has long recog- 
nized the danger and long urged moderniza- 
tion as the survival weapon for older build- 
ings. Just how well its members have taken 
this advice, not even NABOM knows. Year 
ago, they guessed $175 million would be 
spent on modernization in 1950, but at- 
tempts to survey the industry have been 
unsuccessful. One member explained the 
difficulty: “You start with new elevator 
cabs. Then it is elevator doors. Then 
you've got to spruce up your lobbies to go 
with those new cabs and doors. So you 
might as well clean up the building’s out- 
side, shear off corners, smooth fenestration. 
And you stop only when you run out of 
money.” 

Privately, most NABOM_ members 
thought they collectively had spent or com- 
mitted $250 million on postwar moderniza- 
tion. Publicly, NABOM’s executives were 
happy with the program—so far as it has 
gone. But Lee Thompson Smith warned 
that the office building boom appears to be 
continuing full speed ahead: “Your mod- 
ernization and your preaching cannot stop 
new construction for large corporations 
which build their own structures when they 
do not find buildings with space big enough 
for them,” he warned. “But your modern- 
ization will hold your smaller tenants and 
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FINAL BANQUET of steamed salmon was 
presided over by Toastmaster Andrew Steers, 
convention host. 


BETWEEN SES- 
SIONS, Peggy 
Wolfe, Secretary of 
Pittsburgh’s asso- 
ciation, chats with 
Carl V. Elmquist, 
secretary of the 
Minneapolis branch. 





thereby remove a demand for new buildings 
to house them.” 

Backing its words with action, NABOM’s 
executives made the Association’s Building 
Planning Service available for moderniza- 
tion. (Previously it has been available for 
new construction only.) The Service esti- 
mates new construction costs at $25 per sq. 
ft. of rentable area; in the late Twenties 
they were $15. By spending part of the $10 
differential, members were urged to make 
old buildings as modern as brand new ones, 
with increased rentals more than paying 
fixed charges and amortization. 

How to handle tenants during moderniza- 
tion work, while elevator service is dis- 
rupted and contractors are littering corri- 
dors? NABOM speakers had the answer: 
public relations. The Morris Building in 
Philadelphia distributed two booklets to its 
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VACANCIES AT 1935 PEAK 
EXCEEDED ALL 
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VACANCIES AND NEW BUILDING charted by 
Speaker Lee Thompson Smith dramatize fact 
that the Manhattan’s vacancy ratio exceeded 10 
per cent during 13 of the last 26 years. 
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MILK BAR TOASTERS (lI-r): J. C. 
Chuck, Long Beach, Calif., Maynard 
Hokanson, Indianapolis, a vice presi- 
dent, James M. Bradford, Seattle. 





AT COCKTAIL PARTY Mrs. Thelma Martin (I), 
secretary of Kansas City Association, holds attention 
of Gladys M. Ellis, Kansas City building manager, 
Mrs. Bradford W. Young, San Francisco, who owns 
Kansas City building managed by Mrs. Ellis, and 
Ray Scheetz, Seattle building manager. 


tenants (total cost: $750) when its eleva- 
tor service was cut in half during modern- 
ization; one explained the program, the 
other contained cartoons humorously fore- 
casting tenants’ troubles and comparing 
them with those of the henpecked husband 
whose wife is constantly rearranging the 
living room. As part of good public rela- 
tions, managers were urged to explain rent 
increases personally, not by impersonal 
mail. They were warned not to be forced 
into rate-cutting by shortsighted owners 
who fret at vacancies. Continued Sterling 
H. Bigler, manager of Philadelphia’s Girard 
Trust Co. building: “A 10 per cent vacancy 
is better than a 10 per cent overall reduc- 
tion in rent.” 

Proving they were in a modernizing mood 
themselves, delegates elected as their new 
president white-haired, pipe-sucking, James 
F. Cook Jr., whose St. Louis firm has been 
preaching and practicing modernization. 





TAXES PAID ON UNRENTED A total of $ 80.000.000 in texes was paid 
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1925 1930 1935 


VACANCIES AND TAXES plotted by Smith 
show that $80 million of real estate taxes were 
paid on Manhattan's vacant office space between 
1925 and 1947. 

















This Is 


York’s advice to 


Your 


Clients: 


York gives you unequaled support 
in providing the finest central sta- 
tion systems possible through this 
Nine-Point Plan... 

©@ a complete line of equipment 

© competitive prices 

e@ accurate, dependable product ratings 


@ technical assistance based on ‘‘case histories” 


@ cooperation with architects, engineers and 
contractors 


@ practical help from York-trained engineers 
@ a national organization 
@ continuous product research and development 


@ certified maintenance 







York believes that channeling contract work through you is the soundest 
method of assuring better air conditioning for your clients. 

That’s why a York-trained air conditioning and refrigeration engineer is 
available to work with you from the “idea” to the final installation phases 
of any of your jobs. 

Beyond doubt his experience-sharpened, specialized knowledge will save 
you hours of tedious ““desk- and drafting-time” in preliminary planning and 
specifications work. 

Behind the technical counsel of the York engineer lie thousands of successful 
York installations in every type of business and industry, plus a thorough 
knowledge of York’s complete line of refrigeration and air conditioning products. 

But more—to save you from post-installation headaches and time-consuming 
chores, York offers its Certified Maintenance Plan. A unique service that 
assures over-the-years continuous operating efficiency and peak installation 
performance—at costs that are determined in advance. 

The York-trained engineer is able, fully qualified. And York products 
are backed by seventy-five years of production know-how and engineering 
advances. Check with your nearest York District Office to save time in 
design and detail work on your next tough job. York Corporation, York, Pa. 
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Headguarters fr-Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
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the Sabres at Kairouan (see p. 30) 


New Military Cemetery at Carthage-Gammarth (see p. 22) 


Vew Market at Bizerte-Zarzouna (see p. 26) 


REPORT FROM TUNISLA by 6. £. Kidder smith 











Tunisia past, present and future is the 
land of the arch. the vault and the dome. 
It is also the workshop of the most advanced 
modern architecture and urbanism in North 
Africa and the home of the most extraor. 
dinary native construction this side of th 
moon. 

Because Tunisia for centuries has not 
had even the meager supply of wood found 
in Algeria and Morocco. masonry and ma 
sonry alone has been the construction 
means. Stone. brick and concrete are raised 
to rare heights—in most cases without even 
wood columns. bracing or centering. 

\loreover. since Tunisia was considerabl 
devastated during the war (remember Kas. 
serine. Pont du Fahs. Cape Bon? ), a large 
amount of reconstruction had to be done to 
provide even basic shelter for many people. 
Bizerte, for instance. was 50 per cent de- 
stroved. There is. therefore, an architec- 
tural activity in Tunisia rare around the 
Mediterranean. and one per force based 
on construction techniques refreshingly 
original to the American mind whose archi- 
tectural specifications can command an) 
material in any amount. If most of us were 
faced with a stack of bricks or a pile of 
stone—nothinge more—-and told to build, we 
could do no better than refer to Tunisia. 

The French administration was wise and 
Tunisia was fortunate in that the problem 
of reconstruction was attacked as an over- 
all problem and planned thus from the be. 
ginning. No higgly-piggly nibblings were 
undertaken. At Bizerte. for instance, a 
master plan was molded. shaped and re- 
fined before any construction commenced. 
Thus, instead of rebuilding on the old sites 
and to the old archaic street pattern—as the 
French in France did after World War | 
and are largely doing after World War II 
a new city. Bizerte-Zarzouna, is being erect- 
ed across the river. And instead of having 
one architect here and another there build 
local schools. dispensaries and native houses 
to replace those leveled by war, master 
standards were drawn up. products of the 
best architectural minds available. 

This all-inclusive study of the needs of the 
country (which is about the size of New 
York State with a population of roughly 3 
million) was fortunately delegated to an 
extremely capable and energetic young 


(Continued on page 22 


* The third in a series of architectural impressions 
of European and North African countries, this is 2 
report from Architect-Author-Photographer G. E 
Kidder Smith, who is visiting these countries (with 
the aid of a President’s Fellowship from Brow® 
University) to study and photograph their native 
and contemporary architecture. 
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Better Lig nting 





SYLVANIA 


their sales picture with Fevi-Module 


_— 
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_., Jower maintenance . . . greater sales 
= : - scores of retail stores, inthelling 
rundage Drug Company (shown at left) 
report after installing Sylvania’s new 
Flexi-Module” Ceiling. 


FHicient and Flexible 


ps a modern lighting system that 
" ; 
ey , : a beautiful, even-textured ceilin 
it offers your clients the maximum in r 
— flexibility. This is because the 
a fixtures attached to the original 
eiling are easily re 
ceiliny -grouped and c 
x an be 

ividually controlled for varying i iti 
over different areas. angel 

Al i 
Poor with the new types of louvers now 
=. x ee can suggest special ceiling 

s to harmonize wi i 
ith ar i 

or decorative ideas. — 


| Economical too 


This adv 
anced Sylvania i 
system Is 
pe easy and 
= “sm to install and maintain No ex i 
. -in-concrete construction. Air er 
onditioni i vin 
_ ducts, sprinkler systems, and 
b 
— al wiring are always available . . . but 
way out of sight above the attracti % 
grid ceiling. — 
For full descri 
escription of th i 
“ . . S 
Flexi-Module” Ceiling srg 


Mal Coupon Toilay ; 
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tures 
Sylvania ” 
adjoining gri 
adjustment from below without 
Non-static Aluminum Grids, 


are light, easy t° handle .- - 
years without painting. 


2 PANEL TYPES 
FOR LIGHTING-LEVEL CONTROL 


‘7 LOUVERED GRIDS .- - ideal for high 
level lighting i d disploy 
areas. The square cell grids, in sturdy 

aluminum, direct the light in o general 

diffused pattern -  - ive a natural, : 
eyt-door” lighting effect. Available s tee 
colors for unique lighting patterns. rTyvisee ys 
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PLASTIC PANELS -. - - beautiful corru- 
gated plastic panels con be inserted 
above areas where @ soft, diffused light 

are available in 


is called for. Panels 
a variety of lighting patterns. 








© Parauite” PANELS on original 
©. UGHt 


Sylvania development thet produces © 
relief from on all-louvered ceiling by 
providing pattern, texture and interest in 

Some decorative light 
i ough the fins to eae re ae 
iva the effect of translucence when eas |! 
light sources are installed above. 
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Government building 
B zerte 





(Ow... the smallest home can have 


FITZGIBBONS 
STEEL BOILER HEAT 


@ CIRCULATING HOT WATER HEAT 
440 and 510 sa. ft. net load 

























@ STEAM HEATING SYSTEMS 
275 and 320 sq. ft. net load 


@ S. B. I. RATINGS 
@ A. S. M. E. CODE CONSTRUCTION 


@ MAXIMUM FUEL ECONOMY 








@ COMPACT MODERN DESIGN 


@ YEAR’ROUND DOMESTIC HOT WATER 


no storage tank needed 
@ STRIKING TWO-TONE BEAUTY 


@ EASY TO INSTALL, 
SERVICE AND CLEAN 





fe 


7ée FITZGIBBONS 


"200" SERIES 


OIL HEAT UNIT 


THIS IS THE OIL HEAT UNIT that smaller homes 
everywhere are waiting for. A true FITZGIBBONS 
Steel Boiler, measuring right up to FITZGIBBONS 
MEMBER high standards, sized —and priced —to the small 
“9 home market. You will want all the facts — mail 


the coupon. 





Fitzgibbons Boiler Company, Inc. AF—7-50 
101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me the “200” Series Catalog. 





Name: ne SS ae ae 
a cee ic Siacentensiensecneenagaplifeeeoigntiil 
City: Zone: State: 
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REPORT FROM 





TUNISIA 


French architect, Bernard Zehrfuss (1st:. 
Prix de Rome) and an admirable group of 
associates. Most of them came from France 
for the purpose. Their imagination and the 
quality of the work they are doing are the 
highest in North Africa. 

Unquestionably the finest—and saddest 

of all new work is the superb Military 
Cemetery which Zehrfuss did (in collabora- 
tion with R. Dianoux) north of Tunis at 
Carthage-Gammarth (photo, p. 18). This 


is possibly the most inspired architectural 


Cemetery at Carthage-Gammarth 


realization of World War II, from its very 
location—which the architect himself. se- 
lected—-to the sensitive curve and counter 
curve of its terraced hill. Here in sight of 
the crumbling remains of ancient Carthage, 
with a view over the Mediterranean on one 
side and the Lake of Tunis shining in the 
afternoon sun on the other, is war's supreme 
resting place. This necropolis is of a uni- 
que quality: all else in Tunisia follows at 
a respectful distance. 

The next most interesting building is the 
still unfinished Regional Government Build- 
ing (Controle Civil Regional) at Bizerte- 
Zarzouna by Jacques Marmey (photo. left 
above). This multi-vaulted office and re- 
ception center, overlooking the sea and old 
Bizerte. is one of the key units in the new 
plan for the city. Its commanding location 
and beautiful view fit it well for the adminis- 
trative-entertainment center that it will be- 
come. The emphasis on entertainment 
comes from the importance of Bizerte as a 
port and the frequent visits of dignitaries 
and French and foreign navies. The main 
office wing is at right angles to the recep- 
tion hall and salle des fetes which faces 
the view but also the windy exposure. Al- 
though there is a certain lack of clarity and 
cohesion in the building. it is still a clever 
conception, and one which well bridges the 
construction techniques of the past (it was 
built locally and without special labor with 
the space and use concepts of today. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Wheeling Building Materials helped keep this cost 

























at down. Economy is one of the many reasons architects 
is + and builders constantly turn to Wheeling. In addi- 
» tion, Wheeling products offer unsurpassed quality 


and dependability resulting from 60 years experience 
in the manufacture of steel building materials. 
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Wheeling Tri-Rib Wheeling Cold 
Roof Deck Rolled Channels 








) Wheeling Bull Wheeling Expansion 
Nose Bead Corner Bead 





e Wheeling Combination 
' Wheeling Stucco Lath. Diamond or 
‘ Binder Mesh Bar-X-Lath 





Wheeling Casings 
Wheeling Flattened and Corner Grounds 
} Expanded Metal 





Wheeling Coal Doors 









Architect 


Associate Architects 


PACE ASSOCIATES 


General Contractor 


PETER HAMLIN CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Plastering Contractor 


BULLIVANT PLASTERING CO. 
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CORRUFORM MEANS GOOD LOOKING 
EXPOSED JOIST CONSTRUCTION 


Corruform 























performs over 











beams on 











wide spacing in 
exposed roofs 























(View shows 212” 
Corruformed concrete on 
beams 45” c/c, wider than 
normally recommended) 














Galvanized Corruform 
and exposed joists 
is a light, attractive 
adequate ceiling 

for many activities 


(View shows a 
residential 
basement) 


High-strength, light weight Corruform is insulated concrete roofs, Corruform is an 


economical. No sag or material waste for ideal vapor seal. 


SPECIFY CORRUFORM 
Economical Strength 100,000 psi 


conventional joist construction. 


Bright, decorative corrugated pattern makes 
an attractive exposed ceiling. Plain or 
galvanized——vinylprimed for painting One quality, uniform standard. 

exposed ceilings are uniform, economical Patented Corruform is your guarantee for 
and suitable for many occupancies. Under good construction. 


| GRANITE CITY STEEL 
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REPORT FROM TUNISIA 


The new Tunisian markets are further 
eX\positions of the felicitous marriage of 
old-material-and-local-labor with new think. 
ing and needs. One of the largest and best 
of these is that down the hill from the Reg. 
ional Government Building and designed 
by Zehrfuss. Drieu and K yriacopoulos 
(photo. p. 18). Planned around a garden 
court, the numerous stall-shops are serviced 


from the outside. leavine an innet covered 


cm 





Varket at Aairouan 


promenade. Construction is of vaulted 
brick set by local labor without centering. 

Smaller markets, based on multiple dome 
construction instead of vaults, are found at 
Kairouan and Sidi-bou-zid (photo, above). 

Numerous new small schools have been 
built in Tunisia, a two-classroom standard- 
ized ty pe having been erected in 25 rural 
communities. The larger editions are, how- 
ever, more stimulating and among the best 
is one for boys by Kyvriacopoulos at Bizerte- 
Zarzouna. facing the covered market 
(photo, left. above). The school has six 
airy classrooms. all of which face direct 
south and are protected by a deep cantilever. 

A small apartment. canteen, showers and 
atelier at right angles to the class bank 
complete the plan. The north face. toward 
the street. is completely blank except for 
hieh clerestorv windows. 

\ contemporary conception of living is 
found in the new apartment at Cremieux- 
ville, outside Tunis (photos, top of p. 30). 
These walk-up baleony-access buildings 
are fully up to date. well planned hot 
weather flats. One of the best features of 
the plan is that each floor landing gives 
access to only two apartments (all of which 
are identical). By this means the balcony 
becomes a private outdoor living area in 
stead of a public thoroughfare. It is there- 
fore located on the south to catch the sun 
(and protect the rooms beneath by its over 
hang) instead of the north which is usual 
for the baleonv-access type. 


Continued on page 30) 
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| Z m } flicienci 
Ceiling Light Light candies | Utilization |Per $q.ind| "Micioncies 
Reflected | Transmitted 
Spellman's Shoe Store, 
Portland, Ore. Without | 100. 
Architect: LOUVERS 7 
Herzog and Barnes - “SKY-GLO”- . : 
Translucent 195, 7) 138 35 1 81.6 
Vinylite 
SYSTEM “A"— | 


Pieuiman 75.5 119 30 15 70.4 


(3 minute etch) 








SYSTEM “B"— 
White Point, 74.6 0 102 26 53 60.5 
Speculor 





Up to 35% More Efficient 
and 13% Less Glare 


How ‘‘Sky-Glo'’ Luminous Louvers give the user more and better light for his 
money is shown by laboratory tests of performance with other types of louver 
materials. Chart above shows typical results of such tests. The data shown was 
obtained from the Benjamin laboratory experimental room with all conditions 
carefully controlled. The room dimensions were 15'6”x15'6” with 9’2” from 
floor to bottom of louvers. Lamps used were 4500° white. Louver cells were 
2”x2"x2” providing 45° lengthwise and crosswise shielding. 





ae me 


DIFFERENCE! 


The translucent Vinylite louvers specially de- 
veloped for “Sky-Glo,” not only reflect but also 
transmit light to create a NEW KIND OF 
LIGHT and an entirely new experience in see- 
ing. The special qualities of these plastic 
louvers diffuse and soften light to provide 
maximum freedom from glare. 


Many types of louver materials were studied 
and tested before Vinylite was selected by Ben- 
jamin engineers. Here is a material that actu- 
ally glows with light...that creates luminous 
ceilings so impressively better that overall 
lighting has become a “best seller” overnight! 


With Benjamin Luminous Louvers, high levels 
of illumination in the order of 50—100—150 foot 
—candles—are easily attained without annoying 
brightness or glare. In fact, so unobtrusive is 
“Sky-Glo” illumination, that there is no aware- 
ness of high levels of illumination...only the 
sensation of pleasant, restful, inviting, com- 
fortable surroundings. 


In maintenance, too, Vinylite “Sky-Glo” louvers 
are superior. The hard and non-porous surface 
of “Sky-Glo” louvers resists adherence of dust, 
dirt and grime. They are easily kept in “like 
new” condition by an occasional dipping in 
lukewarm water with soapless detergent. 


Send for FREE 


“SKY-GLO” DATA BULLETIN 
Pale. List of Insta at ns Ne Or b (eo) 


Fi SD Also, New Catalog Data On 


BENJAMIN “STRIP-LINE"’ SYSTEM 


~+ Teli 


ek: . } 
with Sky-Gl vera hghtine 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. Dept 








CEILING BEAUTY TREATMENT...DURING 


Sold Exclusively through Electrical Distributors 


New "Strip-line” Units by Benjamin 
specially designed for “Sky-Glo”, 
available with and without reflectors. 
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Louvers are notched to fit Final result: an unsightly ceiling converted 
in channels; easy to remove into a glowing new one without costly 
ond replace. alteration. 
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{partment at 


Cremieuxville 


SEE OUR 

CATALOG IN 
“SWEET'S"— 

ARCHITECTS'— 2S 





Use Modern, Efficient 
MENGEL WALL CLOSETS! 


pn Mengel Wall Closets are 
the modern solution of the clothes- 
closet problem. They eliminate costly wood- 
stud closet construction and use 25-40% 
less floor space than conventional closets. 
Interiors provide more usable storage space: 
adjustable shelves, rods and drawers (op- 
tional) can be rearranged to fit changing 
needs. Sliding doors (floating on ball- 
bearing hangers) save living space outside 
, _ Se ee eee eee 
Cabinet Division—Dept. AF-6 

THE MENGEL COMPANY 

1122 Dumesnil St., Louisville 1, Ky. 

Gentlemen: Please send me complete infor- 


mation about Mengel Wall Closets, Closet 
Fronts, and Topflight Doors. 


Name_ 


Firm. 
Street £ 
ae ccitieennni _State- 
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the closet — permit a spacious and attractive 
arrangement of furniture. Separate top com- 
partments utilize space that is ordinarily 
wasted —ideal for semi-permanent storage. 
Sliding doors also present a beautiful flush- 
wall appearance. 

Available in Birch or prime-coated for 
painting. Shipped K.D. Front frames and 
doors assembled and all hardware included. 
Easily installed. Meet FHA requirements. 
Mail the coupon! 





If Closet Fronts Only Are Required, Use — 
MENGEL CLOSET FRONTS 
Completely assembled fronts, including 
frames, sliding doors and tracks, or 
MENGEL TOPFLIGHT SLIDING DOORS 
Sliding closet doors and top and bottom 
tracks 
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REPORT FROM TUNISIA 


i 


The native architecture from which much 
of the new work sprang—the architecture of 
the arch. the vault and the dome—ic in 
many respects one of greater unselfcon. 
sciousness. greater directness than most of 
that being done today. The vernacular 
buildings in Tunisia are of enormous stimu. 
lation. and as lessons of what can be done 
in stone and brick they are supreme. 

(Among the most provocative are the mos. 
ques. The best (but not necessarily the 


largest) of these are found on the pictures. 


que Isle of Djerba. off the southernmost 





coast, and in Kairouan, one of the sacred 
cities of Islam, in central Tunisia ( photos, 
below and p. 18). Even the largest of these 
mosques are not without local architectural 
influence, while the smaller, more interest- 
ing ones have little inspiration from the 
soaring domes and needle minarets of Istam- 
boul, Cairo and Isphahan. In date the 
Tunisian mosques range from the eighth to 
the eighteenth centuries. 

Somewhat akin to the mosques—a rela- 
tion stemming from rather similar roof 
construction—are the fantastic ghorfas. 
These extraordinary storehouses. found 
mainly in the Médenine-Métameur region 
in southeast Tunisia, are the centuries old 
prototype of our own quonset hut. for they 
look like nothing more than rows of ma- 
sonry quonsets stacked three to five deep on 
top of each other. Although they were 
originally built to store grain and other be- 


Continued on page 34 
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standard system of convenience outlets in the. floor 


Your electrical distribution system is the 
lifeline of your building—select it with care! 


NEPCODUCT is a 


SINGLE DUCT » DOUBLE DUCT « TRIPLE DUCT distribution system for power and light, communication and telephone. 
ADVANTAGES OF NEPCODUCT: 





For the Owner 


Provides tenants with complete electric 
service—economically—without routing 
concrete or cutting building structure. 








Electrical service outlets are already 
threaded. 


Present and future tenants have all the 
electric service they will ever need. A 
real office space sales feature! 





SUDERTLO@S CLECTRMAL 
DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 









ALA TEE WO B1082 


For the Tenant 


Immediate availability of electric service 
at the floor regardless of office space or 
furniture arrangement. 





NEPCODUCT— 


An independent distribution system installed by electrical tradesmen. 


Smartly modern service fittings (brass 
or aluminum) for all types of electrical 
requirements. Installed wherever needed 
without interruption of office routine. 


For the Architect and 
Engineer 


A simplified single-, double-, or triple- 
duct system that fits any floor construction, 


Outlets with a wide radius sweep for 
easy pulling of large telephone cables. 


Reduces cost of electrical extensions and 
maintenance through easy accessibility 
of all electric services in one junction 
through a common handhole opening. 


Ccemeettimmeenetilieeenentetttcnemeenenetit meereen it ceeettecenenete eee ereeeeeeeeeeemeeeeeeee 


FREE! WRITE NOW for the new illustrated Nepcoduct Catalog. 
Just fill in and mail the coupon, 









EVERYTHING IN WIRING POINTS TO 
— 


National Electric Products Corporation 
1334 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


Please send me your NEW NEPCODUCT CATALOG. 















| | Name 
National Electric GN |~~ 
PROOLUCTS CORPVRATION C2154 | Address 





1334 Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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ROBERTSON 


CLAY WALL TILE 


FOR SALES APPEAL 


Robertson Clay Wall Tile forms a 
perfect setting for goods that must 
be sold in the best surroundings. It 
makes possible glistening bright in- 
teriors, permanently color-fast, per- 
manently beautiful. Robertson Tile 
is easy to clean, inexpensive to main- 
tain, absolutely fireproof. You can 
solve any e@plor problem with its 40 
lustrous bright or soft matt glazes. 
Write on your business letterhead 


for free color charts. 


ROBERTSON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TILE DIVISION 


TRENTON 5 


NEW JERSEY 
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REPORT FROM TUNISIA 


longings. in recent times many have served 
as habitations and workshops. In general 
they were built around squares of varying 
shapes, the access doors opening only onto 
these squares while the rows of blank rear 


ends served as a wall around the outside. 





Construction is of field stone and clay mor- 
tar built to a parabolic shape and erected 
without centering. Access to the upper 
floors is by means of steep and delightfully 
irregular steps or series of niches. As a 
matter of fact much of the appeal of these 
towns lies in the absence of machine preci- 
sion and regimented planning for a series of 
virtually identical products. By subtle va- 
riation only of angle. size and placement of 
the same basic unit. a harmony, accent and 
rhythm have been created where many have 
merely produced monotony. 

Although the fascinating villages made of 
these weird ghorfas are among the world’s 
most curious, the world’s most unique (to 
“plu” the pluperfect) is the troglodytic 
Matmata, not far from the ghorfa country. 
Here the poor inhabitants, having nothing 
to built with, build into the ground instead 
of upon it. They excavate roughly circular 
craters to a depth of 10 or 15 ft. with a 
diameter of perhaps 15 to 20 ft. At the 
bottom of this they hollow out their rooms 
and stables from the sides of the crater 
wall and dig their well in the center. With 








almost no rain and beset by a broiling sun 
they have a highly capable answer to the 
shelter problem, one whose insulation 
would certainly be hard to beat. Perhaps 
the greatest objection to this bizarre place 


is the hazard of coming home late at night. 


IAC mae Li 








FOR VETERANS HOSPITALS 


buildings, illustrated above, at Lebanon, Pa. A number of 
added buildings (approximately 16 not shown above) com- Above: some of the larger units of the thirty structures forming 
plete this $15,000,000.00 hospital group, of which about 30 the Veterans Administration Hospital group at Lebanon, Pa. 
buildings of various sizes are now serving veterans. 


When the Syracuse and Cincinnati hospitals are com- 
pleted, this important new group of three major hospital 
units will represent an investment in construction of thirty 
million dollars, and in veterans’ service and welfare a total 


of approximately forty millions. Am | oh mn A e | es h nson 


Industrial plants, housing, public buildings, educational . 
and other institutions, in which fields the Johnson organiza- th. PG Sons tite ¥ il. 
tion is widely experienced, can also benefit from the eco- tis 
nomic policy and type of planning which the Veterans 
Administration has so successfully inaugurated. 


Designed by Construction Service, Veterans Administration. 


BunoIns CONSTRUCTION A Fiam Founvation Since 1896 


if you are planning construction, we will be pleased to send a 
brochure covering your particular problem. 
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toward better 
understanding 


Now, as never before, there is a need for 
a true picture abroad of life in the U. S. 
You can help create better understanding 
by sending copies of Architectural Forum 
(when you are through with them) to a 
friend or relative abroad, or to a U. S. 


information Library. 


Forum’s editorial coverage of Building— 
reporting trends and developments in 
design, construction, financing, new prod- 
ucts, significant legislation, etc.—pre- 
sents an authoritative and vital picture 
of the American way. 

It costs only 11/2 cents to mail 2 oz. of 
printed matter anywhere in the world. 
Just by rolling a copy of this magazine in 
brown paper—leaving the ends open 
and marking it ‘‘Printed Matter’’—you 
can contribute to the free exchange of 


ideas which will help assure Peace. 


if you donate your magazine to the 
U. S. Information Library, please send 


it to one of the addresses below:— 


c/o American Embassy at: 
Ankara, Turkey 
Athens, Greece 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Cairo, Egypt 
New Delhi, India 
The Hague, Netherlands 
London, England 
Manila, Philippines 
Mexico City, Mexico 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
Paris, France 
Rangoon, Burma 
Rome, Italy 
Seoul, Korea 
Stockholm, Sweden 
Warsaw, Poland 

c/o American Legation at: 
Bern, Switzerland 
Budapest, Hungary 


c/o American Consulate 
General at: 


Batavia, Java-Indonesia 
Sydney, Australia 
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EERO SAARINEN has managed to carve out his own 
fine reputation in the vast shadow of his famous 
father. Born in Finland, young Saarinen came 
to the U.S. in 1923, studied architecture at Yale 
and sculpture in Paris. From his Bloomfield Hills 
office near the Cranbrook Art Academy have come 
countless premiated designs plus a new church 
(p. 80), done with Hill, Gilbertson & Hays. 


Architect BRUCE GOFF'’S bold, strikingly individ- 
ualistic designs are indigenous to his own native 
midwest. He spurned formal training for a job 
in the Tulsa office of Rush, Endacott & Rush and 
in 13 years was an architect, a partner and 
still only 25. Last year he became Chairman of 
the University of Oklahoma’s School of Architec- 
ture, has since designed a daring chapel for the 
campus (p. 86). 


KARL J. HOLZINGER, JR., FRANK ER- 
HART, EDWARD D. STONE and HOWARD 
EICHENBAUM comprise the Little 
Rock-New York design team respon- 
sible for the University of Arkansas’ 





sh handsome new Medical Center (p. 
*90). Erhart and Eichenbaum have practiced 
architecture in Little Rock since 1939 (with John 
Rauch since 1945). Previous hospital experience 
includes a tuberculosis sanitarium consisting of 
26 buildings and a 500 bed hospital. Edward D. 
Stone hails from Arkansas, is a New York archi- 
tect of note, has designed such well-known struc- 
tures as the Museum of Modern Art and the new 
El Panama Hotel now abuilding. Holzinger, his 
nephew and associate, studied architecture at the 


University of Illinois. 


JOSE LUIS SERT was born in Barcelona, Spain, 
where he studied and, except for a year in Paris 
with Le Corbusier, practised architecture until 
1938. He came to the U. S, in 1939, has written 
and lectured extensively on town planning and 
executed master plans for several South Ameri- 
can cities, He has also done some individual 
house design, such as the interesting remodeling 


on Long Island, with Robert Rahman (p. 96). 


Architect HUSON JACKSON is Pennsylvania-born 
and Harvard-trained, received his master’s degree 
in architecture in 1939. He served his apprentice- 
ship in the offices of celebrated modernists Grop- 
ius and Breuer, and Charles Eames, later col- 
laborated with Carl Koch, Since the war Jack- 
son has practised in New York (accent on resi- 
dential design, p. 99). is associate professor of 
architecture at Pratt Institute. 


Architects FRED M. GUIREY and HUGH E. JONES are 
an east-meets-west combination with headquarters 
in Phoenix, Ariz. Guirey is the westerner, born 
and educated in California, and, alternately site 
planner and independent architect in Arizona. 
Jones was born in Washington, D. C., studied 
architecture at MIT, worked in Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill’s New York office. The Phoenix school 
(p. 110) is a recent joint project. 




















If you have a client with a 
rust problem, and would 
like a free survey and rec- 
ommendations, send his 
name and address on your 
business stationery. A 
qualified factory represen- 
tative will arrange this free 
service, and it includes a 
trial size of Rust-Oleum 
for specific test purposes. 
There is no obligation on 
your part. Write today. 






















STOP RUST «cc 


Every day rust eats away the metal 
structures of your clients. Yet rust and 
costly rust depreciation can be stopped 
instantly .. . economically. . . with 


RUST-OLEUM. 


Specify Rust-Oleum in the first stages 
.. when design, engineering and con- 
tracting take form... before actual 
delivery of material for the job. 
Rust-Oleum costs no more than quality 
materials you may now be specifying 
. and is easy to apply at no added 
expense. 


Industry of all kinds... railroads, steam- 
ship lines, iron and steel companies, 
refineries, in fume-choked industrial 
and coastal areas have proved Rust- 
Oleum for more than 25 years. They 
know Rust-Oleum stops rust.* 


Rust-Oleum can be applied without 


RUST-QOLEUM 





RUST-OLEUM 


extensive preparation...even over sur- 
faces that are already rusted. Rust-Oleum 
spreads evenly... free of brush marks. 


Beauty and durability are combined 
in Rust-Oleum for it is available in a 
large selection of colors . . . including 
aluminum and white. 


So, take the sure way to stop rust. 
Specify Rust-Oleum on all rustable 
metal .. . inside or out! It costs less 


ALL WAYS to do the job right. 


Rust-Oleum is stocked and sold by 
leading industrial distribu- 
tors in all principal cities 
of the United States and 
Canada. See Sweets for 
complete catalog and 

nearest source of supply 

...0r write us direct for 

complete information. 





*Names on request. 


CORPORATION 


Ser NE cee 


2502 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 
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BIGGEST NEWS 
IN FLOORING! 


Fast 


The Original Vinyl Carpeting 
for Heavy Traffic Areas! 


4. years of Research, Development 











and gruelling tests in Stores, 
Elevators, Trains, Planes, prove its 


longer wear ! 





Yes, vinyl plastic coated for longer wear, 





easier maintenance... mounted on 





“AT SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 


In 8 months, 950,000 shoppers have q 
ridden im each Saks express elevator with all the beauty of broadloom carpet- 
on ARRAZIN ... nearly 2,000,000 feet / 

grinding, twisting, turning! And to- jno... that’s ARRAZIN!... the Magic 
day, and for many tomorrows to come, © o 
there’s no sign of wear! 


sponge rubber for added comfort... yet 


Carpet that gives a new lease on life to 
heavy traffic areas everywhere! Don’t 
ITS THE 
MAGIC CARPET FOR 
HEAVY TRAFF/C 


delay one minute! Get all the details 
today! You'll see why more and more 
architects are specifying this amazing 


Magic Carpet! 


For samples of amazing ARRAZIN 


FREE! and complete information showing 

why you should specify this Magic 

© Carpet for Heavy Traffic Areas, clip 
this coupon! 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Flooring Division, 
Department A F 7, Watertown, Mass 


Name 





Street 








City Zone 
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ARCHITECT AND BUILDER (continued) 


In its April issue (p. 117) the ForuM proposed 
that the Architect and Home Builder get togethe; 
on the design of small houses, for their mutuai 
benefit and the benefit of the average American 
family. President Thomas P., Coogan Of the 
Vational Association of Home Builders and 
President Ralph Walker of the American Insti. 
tute of Architects, in the same issue of the 
ForuM, expressed their agreement with the pro- 
posal and their willingness to meet each othe: 
half-way to evolve methods of work and profes. 
sional remuneration which would help put 
FoRUM’s proposal in effect. 

Last month while NAHB was still waiting for 
{1A to set a date for the proposed meeting, archi- 
tects across the country continued to write 
FoRUM, expressing their agreement with the pro- 
posal and urging action. Following are excerpts 


froma few of their letters: 


Forum: 

{ am particularly interested in your attempt to 
develop better relations«between the operative or 
merchant builder and the architect. This intra- 
industry relation is something that, in my opinion, 
has been necessary for some time. and it is en 
couraging to see your publication taking the 
initiative in attempting to develop same. 

[ would like to offer a pertinent point. You 
mention that many architects refuse to budge 
from the standard fee. This. | believe, is some 
what of a misstatement. It may not be known 
generally that the ALA sanctions and encourages 
professional services on the basis of cost of pro- 
duction and a fixed fee for the architect, Using 
this system as a basis for professional charges, 
the merchant builder could employ or retain 
excellent talent, establish his own budget fot 
architectural services and stop at any point that 
he feels he has sufficient documents and or ser- 
vices. This office and several merchant builder 
clients have found this very workable. and I am 
sure you will find this rather well received, 

My compliments for the liaison work you are 
attempting. 

HermMANn CuHarces Licut, Architect 
Los Angeles, Calii 


Forum: 
[ hope it will start something. if only a 
hair-pulling contest, 

My practice is mostly residential and from 
time to time I get inquiries from builders whe 
usually want anything that is “different” for a 
nominal fee. I hope your issue has explained te 
them better than I have been able. the value 
received from carefully and competently studied 
work. 

I think your thesis can only be solved by either 
having the architects work for the contractors 
directly. or as architects. entirely. Either all 
types of work shall be given full and competent 
study or have the architects give “salesmanship” 


(Continued on page 44) 







































pee gracetul 100 Park 
Avenue points an impressive 
finger skyward in mid-Manhattan 
And this fine new 36-story office 
building is another big Gold Bond 
job. Gold Bond metal lath, plas- 


ter and acoustical plaster were used 


from the ground up. 


Everybody concerned — architect, 
builder and owner — is saved a lot 
of headaches when Gold Bond 
products are used on a job. That 
way there’s one reputable manu- 
facturer — National Gypsum Come 
pany — responsible for the pertor 
mance of all the materials used. 
There are now more than 150 
Gold Bond’ buffding products — 


each guaranteed 


to do a speciiic 
job better. They're fully described 
in Sweet's and available through 
Gold Bond lumber and building 


suppl) dealers across the country. 





100 PARK AVENUE INC. 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 








SG i tnne ted was &e8 sdk ad Kahn & Jacobs 





General Contractor ...... George A. Fuller Co. 





Lathing Contractor ..... Neff Lathing Company 






Plastering Contractor . Moreton Contracting Co. 
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i: SP eal 
You'll build or 
remodel better with 


Gold Bond 






NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY + BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


Gypsum Lath, Plaster, Lime, Sheathing, Wall Paint, Rock Wool Insulation, Metal Lath 
and Sound Control Products, Fireproof Wallboards, Decorative Insulation Boards. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED BY GOLD BOND! 
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your clients. 


sentative. 








If you want to be sure that you will 
please your clients, write today for 
FREE illustrated Booklet F-5-50 and 
name of our nearest Factory Repre- 




















Kitchen Planning 


Planning a modern kitchen is a 
precision job. Whether it is in the build- 


ing of a new home or the modernization of an old kitchen— 


Custom Built Stainless Steel 


Cabinet Sinks and Tops 


can help you simplify your kitchen planning problems. JUST 
LINE Custom built equipment is so flexible, that it can be 
designed to fit perfectly into any size and shape of kitchen and 
meet the most exacting personal tastes and requirements of 


JUST LINE Radiiluxe Stainless Steel Sinks and Tops give the 
housewife the three features she insists upon in her kitchen:— 
BEAUTY — because they harmonize perfectly with any color and 
decoration scheme; UTILITY —because they assure the utmost 
in sanitation and efficiency; DURABILITY —because they give 
a lifetime of service and satisfaction. 

That’s why leading architects and builders recommend and 
specify JUST LINE Custom Built equipment. 
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service to builders. Two types of work and two 
fee scales cannot get along together, 

If everything was done by competent architects, 
there would be no question of fees, just as there 
is no question about the cost of a bath tub, They 
should both be expected. 

LAMBERT JAMES SOUCEK, Jr,, 


Architect & Engineer 
Hinsdale, Ill. 


Forum: 

Your remarks on the average architect's atti- 
tude being Pharisaical are in character, 

I think your editorial comparison to doctors a 
bit misleading, however. A person goes to a 
doctor with the idea he will be billed, and will 
pay unless he is indigent or a dead beat. Very 
few, if any, consider such a thing when entering 
an architect's office. A doctor rarely goes through 
a profit-taking middle man. Now, the housing of 
which you speak is being built by a wide range 
of skilled and semi-skilled builders or “opera- 
tors,” with the idea of a profit and not with the 
idea of helping out a distressed human being or 
family (except in most unusual circumstances 
with which we are not primarily interested), 
If a builder expects a profit, why shouldn’t an 
architect or engineer who has probably spent 
far more on becoming established than the 
builder, albeit usually less than a doctor? The 
current reasoning seems to be that the ownership 
of a house or property is still a luxury, while 
infirmity or disease is largely accidental, its care 
a requisite. 

Mr. Coogan’s and Mr, Walker’s remarks are 
good so far as they go, but I doubt if either is 
honestly aware of the problem as it would affect 
himself. Both are too far removed from the field 
of “battle.” Committees of men in direct touch 
with the problem would be a fine thing. .. . 

Frankly, I would like our office to spend from 
10-20 per cent of its productive time helping to 
build new areas with honest production-line 
builders, and to do it for very nearly cost, or as 
close to cost as the builder, provided that archi- 
tects and engineers could make site plans, all 
building plans and supervise the construction on 
a cost-per-hour-per-man basis. . . . 

Your editorial is a mightly fine ice breaker. 

E. A. Weep, Architect 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Forum: 


... At the moment this is still the most press- 
ing problem in the construction field. 

In my opinion, millions of dollars of investors’ 
money is being wasted due to poor planning and 
construction details incorporated by operative 
builders in their tract houses, I am not condemn- 
ing these gentlemen unduly, but rather feel that 
they are doing their best—not knowing any bet- 
ter—and the architects certainly have made no 
attempt to enlighten them. 

During the Thirties I performed services for 
the Home Owner’s Loan Corp., reconditioning 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Associated Architect 
MAYER & WHITTLESEY- SKIDMORE, 
OWINGS & MERRILL 


Consulting Engineers 
JAROS, BAUM & BOLLES 


General Contractors 


CAULDWELL-WINGATE CO 


Heating Contractor 
J. L. MURPHY, INC. 
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PHOTO BY EZRA STOLLER 


Manhattan House is a product of America’s 
top-level designing, engineering and construc- 
tion genius. This new “House of Homes” owned 
and managed by the New York Life Insurance 
Company creates a brand new concept of 


modern urban living. 


Kritzer Copper “Fin-Tube” Coils will not only 
provide the dependable, clean, and uniform 
hot water heat essential for comfort, but will 
contribute materially to the economy of opera- 


tion of the building as a whole. 


We are sincerely proud to be associated with 


“Manhattan House.” 





“IF IT’S KRITZER, IT’S RIGHT, SIR” 


2911 WEST LAWRENCE AVENUE, CHICAGO 25,1LLINOIS 


Manufacturers or 


KRITZER “FIN-TUBE” RADIANT COILS + KRITZER RADIANT BASEBOARD COILS 


KRITZER COMMERCIAL “FIN -PIPE” COILS 




















LETTERS 


and modernizing homes that they had foreclosed, 
At that time it was obvious that houses which 
were designed by architects lent themselves more 
readily to repair and modernization than houses 
which did not have benefit of architectural ser- 
vices. The clincher was that the architect-de- 
signed house sold faster and at a higher: price. 

Ll believe that a schedule of fees could be 
worked out which would be profitable to the 
architect and of inestimable value to the operative 
builder, In view of my own past experience, | 
am sure it could be proved that retaining an 
architect for tract houses would result in innu- 
merable savings to the builder. 

The following is a suggested fee schedule: 

1) Ten per cent of construction cost for each 
basic unit, the architect to supervise to comple- 
tion in order to determine errors and best con- 
struction methods in cooperation with the builder. 

2) Three times drafting cost for additional 
units, which would cover revision of site plans, 
reversing plans, different architectural treatment, 

3) Agreed-upon additional nominal amount 
per house, which would represent a small profit 
for duplication of units upon which the architect 
performs no direct services. This could be as low 
as $10 to $20 per unit in large developments, 

Matcoitm D, Reynoups, Architect 


Re ynolds & Chamberlain 
Oakland. Calif. 


Forum: 

We are in complete agreement. .. . 

At the present time we are working on pre- 
liminary drawings for housing projects for sev- 
eral builders. We all feel it is possible to pro- 
duce well-designed small houses on a fee basis 
which is reasonable for both the builder and the 
architect. 

It appears to us that fees based on drafting 
costs plus a small royalty for each house built 
could work out very favorably for all concerned. 

* Howarp L, Cook, Architect 


Wimberly & Cook 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Forum: 

_.. The builder and the architect have a long 
road to travel, and it must be traveled coopera- 
tively before we can point with pride to the over- 
all results of this collaboration. 

Having lived for many years in one of the 
fastest growing sections of the country, I believe 
that I have seen first-hand all of the evils that 
can be perpetrated by the thoughtless develop- 
ment of large subdivisions. The part that hurts 
my sensibilities the most is the fact that such 
subdivisions are gobbling more and more of the 
Southern California landscape and for the most 
part are using it in the same manner that they 
have been using it for the past three decades. 
Among the foremost mistakes that are being made 
over and over again is the poor site planning, 
the rows upon rows of small lots with narrow 
frontage facing on street after street in the 
familiar gridiron pattern with the whole drab 
and uninteresting mess garnished with telephone 

(Continued on page 52) 





NOTE HOW THE COLOR GOES ALL THE WAY THROUGH! 


No paint to wear off, 
chip, or peel... 


A totally new and important feature has 
been combined with the basic advan- 
tage of flexibility in J-M Movable Wall 
construction. _ 

Johns-Manville scientists have per- 
fected a process for introducing inor- 
ganic pigments throughout the asbestos 
panels used in J-M Movable Walls. 

As a result, these beautifully-textured, 
fireproof panels are now “integrally col- 
ored”” at the factory. That of course 
means the color is not a painted or 
baked-on surface coating ; it is an in- 
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1 Johns-Manville § 


trinsic part of the structural material 
goes all the way through each panel. 

With no paint to wear off, chip, or 
peel, your walls will have that “‘first-day 
newness”’ every day for years and years 
to come! 

By eliminating the cost of periodic 
painting and decorative treatment, the 
new Transitone Movable Walls will 
help you to meet your wall-and-partition 
requirements economic ally. 

Transitone panels are hung on steel 
studs, forming a 4" double-faced parti- 
tion. Also used as interior finish for the 
outside walls. Lighter than ever, they are 
readily installed or re-located. For 
details or an estimate, write Johns- 
Manville, Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Cutaway of J-M Movable Wall construction. 
The 7/16"-thick asbestos panels, on patented 
steel studding, are available in a light tan or light 
green. Note color is not a surface coating; it 
actually goes all the way through each panel. 
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MOVABLE WALLS with asbestos panels colored all the way through 
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LETTERS 





and power poles as far as the eye can see. I can 
only hope that the voice of your April issue wil] 
reach into every corner of the building profession 
and at least awaken a new sense of inquiry and 
responsibility where, 1 am sure, none has flour. 
ished before. . . 
ARTHUR LAVAGNING, Architect 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Forum: 

. It is high time somebody came out with a 
workable solution; and your proposal does do 
that, 

Congratulations on your editorial and your 
excellent small house issue. 


Sarkis M, ARKELL, Architect 
Albany, N. Y. 





APRIL’S HOUSES 


house fe aster se smal] house issue (Apr. ’50) has 


rendered a most important service to architecture, 
The bringing together of a vast number of ideas 
on how small houses can be made better places 
in which to live is of infinite value. The inevitable 
incorporation of the many fine suggestions your 
publication contains is, no doubt, going to im- 





In today’s market, it’s often the extras 
that make one house more desirable than 
another. Now—here’s a new, simple, 








inexpensive way to give your homes an prove small house building throughout the 

added feature that will make them more country. Congratulations! 
appealing —easier to sell! Wa ter F, Bocner, Architect 

Cambridge, Mass. 
Add Protection and Peace of Mind... Forum: 
. . This is one of the finest displays of homes in 
This “Type 8” Wall Safe with a the interest of the home building industry that I 
A MOSLER Mosler Combination Lock is fire- have ever seen... . 
insulated . . . built of welded steel CLAYTON W. JoHNsON 

WA L L ... has a clear inside space 11 inches Executive Secretary 

SA ‘73 high, 11 inches wide and 414 Fon Heder se Hartford County Inc. 


inches deep. A good safe place to 
keep valuables and important 

personal papers! Installation easy —costs 
nothing to install when included in your entation of the Balch projects in the April 
original plans—and they cost much less Forum. In presenting “The Chiarelli and Kirk 
than you would imagine. House” and “The Ridley House,” the distinction 
should have been made that the first one is a 
freely and completely designed leader made pos- 


Forum: 





Since you did not have the following informa- 
tion, a wrong impression was given in your pres- 


For Public Buildings, Factories, Institutions 


Mosler also provides a complete line of sible through the sponsorship of industry (two 
internationally known burglary and fire were built); while the second represents an 
resistive equipment—from wall safes to actual builder’s project of 50 fast-selling economy 
money-saving, non-grout doors. For com- houses for which architectural work consisted of 
plete details, mail the coupon today. the more usual FHA minimum plans, unsuper- 

vised and subjected to improvisations during con- 


struction. 
ge Mosler Safe CO. These improvisations on the job, which make 
the term “Ridley House” inaccurate, include 
Cc 1 combinations of horizontal and vertical siding, 
eee wen © F- | 330 Fifth Ave Mow York 1.8 Y. chimneys and “stock” fireplaces inserted, carport 
Dealers throughout the country C Please sich ates S leiaed i sticenitinen ina alk Dales. roofs altered, and open gables closed up. The 
eee ene wee () Please send me your free booklet “Mosler Safes most economically available stock trim and detail 
a omer was used throughout. We are working towards 
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= more complete details and supervision in projects 
j Business such as this. 
Joun Ruwtey, Architect 
erred om Pe AE ae Seattle, Wash. 
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Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. (Continued on page 54) 
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One of many full color 
illustrations in The 
Color Book Of Tile. 

Complete tile 
specifications are given 
for each installation, 
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Simplify 

TILE 
Specifications 
from Start 

to Finish 





Free to Every Architect 
fHE COLOR BOOK OF TILE 


The most complete, most helpful tile book 
ever produced. 100 pages, including 30 
of typical installations in full color; plus 
color charts of wall and floor tile, trim, and 
hand decorated inserts. Full architectural 
data and ready-to-use specifications. If 
you have not received your copy, or if you 
need another, write today. 





in THE COLOR BOOK OF TILE 


Now, The Color Book of Tile makes it possible to select and specify 
tile installations . . . in minutes! 


See and choose wall and floor tile, patterns, decorative strips and panels 
in full color. Preview complete room installations from 30 fuli color plates 
in exact scale .. . 23 more color pages offer side-by-side comparison of 
alternate treatments. 


To specify a certain type of tile installation, simply send your American- 
Olean Contractor the 42-word, ready-to-copy ifications from The 
Color Book Of Tile. Choice of colors can be made later. 


To help your clients visualize installations, and to save your time by 
simplifying specifications . . . use the American-Olean Color Book of 
Tile for every job! 


AMERICAN-OLEAN TILE COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 900 Kenilworth Ave., Lansdale, Penna. 


IT’S REAL CLAY TILE 
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Little boy not blue 


An “all-star” cast fixed up Billy’s broken 
arm. Now he comfortably recuperates in 
the world’s largest hospital—Charity Hos- 
pital of Louisiana, in New Orleans. And 
why does he stay so cool in the midst of 
a Louisiana summer, with his arm trussed 
up in a plaster coat? 


Because Trane equipment came into 
the picture! 


This great hospital—last word in giant- 
sized sick care—utilizes Trane equipment 
to handle varied heating and air-condi- 
tioning tasks. Trane-controlled air has a 
large share in making patients more com- 
fortable, doctors and nurses more effi- 
cient, recoveries quicker. 


This is the same Trane equipment that 
makes air more comfortable, more usable, 
more efficient, in thousands of offices, 
stores, plants, and homes. 


So—if you have an air-conditioning 
problem—remember, Trane knows air. 


How to warm it, cool it, clean it, move it, 
dry it or humidify it. Your local Trane 
office will be glad to work with you on 
any of your projects. 


Heat for big buildings or modern homes: 
There’s a better way to heat any size struc- 
ture—with Trane Convectors. Quick-heating, 
space-saving convectors team up with steam 
or hot water systems to provide better heat 
distribution and more comfort at low cost. 


Architects: Weiss, Dreyfous & Seiferth 
Consulting Engineer: F. H. Chisholm 
Contractor: American Heating & Plumbing Co. 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
EASTERN MFG. DIVISION SCRANTON, PA. 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. TORONTO 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT © OFFICES IN 80 CITIES 
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HUNG CEILING AT CHARTRES 


Forum: 

ForuM has presented some of the most inter- 
esting and advanced examples of contemporary 
work, I have become increasingly aware, how- 
ever, of a trend in the critical standards which 
tends to confuse dramatics with straightforward. 
ness, the tour de force with a really good solution, 
and the prestige of a project with its over-all 
worth from the architectural point of view. 

Nothing illustrates this trend so well as the 
presentation of the Caribe Hilton Hotel and the 
Palace Hotel in the March issue. I pick little 
quarrel with the eulogies to the Caribe Hilton, 
but I fail to see by what criteria of judgment the 
editors, in practically the same breath, could 
praise the former and honor the meretricious 
ostentation of the “new” Palace. The dreary film 
of mediocre “modernistic” to my mind is no im- 
provement over the old building which, for all 
one’s personal feeling about Victorian architee- 
ture generally, at least had style, gaiety, and was 
an honest expression of its times. 

Furthermore, to pick only one example, the 
dreary sheath over the marble columns, is hardly 
consistent with the philosophical concept of ma- 
terials honestly used, which seems to me to be 
one of the criteria by which to judge the architee- 
ture of all times. Nor, from a more general point 
of view, do I see anything in the use of materials 
in textures or detailing which relieves the 
monotony. 

If mediocrity and sameness are an expression 
of this age, perhaps this is good architecture, but 
surely if the public demands no more, it is up 
to the architects and to the architectural publica- 
tions to raise the level of endeavor and to dis- 
criminate. Let us leave what is valuable of the 
past and encourage only the best for the future. 


JupituH C, SKINNER 
Boston, Mass. 


P. S. The two buildings are hardly analogous, 
but can you imagine praising a hung ceiling in 
the Cathedral of Chartres! 


@In a backhanded way this letter grasps Forum’s 
purpose, which was to contrast the sharp brilliance 
of Warner-Leeds’ new Caribe with the warm rich 
glow, the deliberate understatement, of McCarthy’s 
totally different approach to a totally different situa- 
tion in the Palace. Though the editors pretend to 
no infallibility, they do nowadays visit every im- 
portant project they report, before writing about it; 
they found the Palace neither dreary nor ostentatious, 
and suspect that any such impression must be laid to 
somewhat lackluster photographs. Let Reader Skin- 
ner herself beware of dogmatism, however. The Pal- 
ace columns which she loads with sin are almost iden- 
tical with those of Caribe which she admires (ef. 
pages 100, 107, Mar. Forum) except that the Pal- 
ace’s lacquered goldleaf finish will probably outlast 
and ultimately outshine Caribe’s flat paint. At the 
risk of offending some, Forum will continue to report 
intelligent departures, in varying degrees of success, 
from what threatens to become Cliché Road.—Eb. 





Straight thinking vs. cribbed design 


There is grave danger that contemporary store design in this country will quickly 
degenerate into a style rather than an intelligent application of new means to the 
solution of new problems. 


Already too many merchants—and too many architects who should know better 
how to advise their clients—are putting open fronts on stores where good sense 
would warn that more privacy rather than less would help make a sale. Too many 
merchants are flooding uncontrolled daylight into the front of their stores without 
realizing glare can kill sales faster than light can stimulate them. Too many 
merchants are following the no-window vogue for the upper floors without asking 
whether housewives will buy their particular wares without first seeing them by 
daylight. Too many stores, in brief, are imitating other stores without taking time 
to understand what they are imitating. The design of too many stores is becoming 


a matter of style—the unthinking imitation of imitation. 


Not long ago Architect Morris Ketchum was surprised to find in a southern city a 
direct copy of a store he had designed for a northern center. In the North the 
original has been outstandingly successful. In the South the copy was a flop. It 
failed because it had borrowed only the form instead of borrowing the thinking 
behind the form. And the same thinking that led to the form used in the North 
would have indicated a very different kind of store for the South. 


Of all the arts, architecture alone must meet the test, not alone of beauty, but of 
efficient, effective service as well. The reason for this is clear: architecture is also 
the most costly of the arts. In all history there never was a $2 million painting, 
or a $2 million sculpture, or a $2 million piece of music. But a $2 million building 
is a commonplace in every city. Because architecture alone can flourish only at 
great cost, architecture alone is required to meet part of its own cost by adapting 
form to function performed by others. 


Stores feel this economic pressure for an architecture that works and pays dividends 
faster than any other type of buildings, for the very reason that competition is 
sharpest and quickest at the retail level. That explains why stores (and others 
dealing directly with the public, like theaters and restaurants) were so quick to 
reach for modern design. In fact, they reached so fast that thousands of stores 
snapped up “modern” features faster than they could understand what they were 
getting. Now it is high time they paused a moment to take stock, for some modern 
features make sense for one store, others make sense for others. 


We hope the study of Tomorrow’s Stores on the pages that follow will help 
architects, builders, and merchants to a better understanding of reason in retail 
architecture. And we are deeply grateful to Victor Gruen, Morris Ketchum, Morris 
Lapidus, Daniel Schwartzman and Kenneth Welch for the time they have spent 
working with our editors to make this a definitive explanation of contemporary 
design, not as a style, but as a truly functional architecture. 


This month’s article deals only with the downtown store. Next month we will take 
up reason in shopping centers—and why the isolated branch store in the suburbs 
is headed for trouble. 








WHAT MAKES 
A 1940 STORE 
OBSOLETE? 


How glass, air conditioning, high intensity lighting, 
better acoustics, new fixturing, 

costlier labor, shopping centers and more 

prosperous customers have re-shaped the modern store 


—a study made in collaboration with Victor Gruen, 


Morris Ketchum, Morris Lapidus, 


Kenneth Welch, Daniel Schwartzman 
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In the last ten years more has happened to downtown store 
design than happened in the previous hundred. At the same 
moment, the downtown store was socked on one side by a 
profound change in income distribution and in buying habits 
and on the other by the emergence of a dozen new building 
technologies. 


Each one of these precise new technologies called for a 
major re-thinking of store design. Air conditioning alone can 
be said to have re-shaped every element of the modern store, 
beginning with the building front and ending with the display 
case. Modern lighting, low cost acoustic materials, lightweight 
curtain walls, flexible ceiling and partitioning—none of these 
tools were yesterday at the disposal of the store planner. Today 
they have made almost every 1940 store obsolete. 


These changes have come so fast that even expert store 
architects have had a hard time keeping abreast of all their 
implications. When changes come slowly they can be mulled 
over and digested. But when everything about a store changes 
overnight, considerable mental indigestion is inevitable. As a 
result many stores that look contemporary really have nothing 
but a skin deep coating of “modernistic” design. To sort out 
the manifold impacts of these economic and technological 
changes, and to show why store design must always be more 
than “looks,” the Forum asked the help of the five top store 
architects listed at the left. The review on the following pages 
(illustrated, for the most part, in the expert laboratory of the 
specialty store) has been done with their collaboration. 


Although the pace of store building and modernization has 
been rapid since the war, increase in buying power over the 
last decade has actually come faster than additional store 
space could be built to accommodate it. While the downtown 
merchant joyfully counted the onrushing customers, he also 
had to face the fact that the automobile was carrying an in- 
creasing number of them to the outlying suburban shopping 
centers which enterprising developers were already putting up 
by the dozens. Merely to hold their own in the sharpening 
fight for the shopping dollar, downtown merchants were now 
obliged to re-plan and modernize as they never had before. 


If the customer was on the move at a rate to make even the 
chain variety stores nervously reshuffle their old confidence in 
100 per cent location,” he was also a new kind of customer. 
The over-riding fact about store planning today is that more 
people have more money to spend for more things than they 
have ever had before. The great war and postwar redistribu- 
tion of income has brought profound changes in retailing 
methods. The once clear-cut distinction between mass 
merchandising and luxury selling is no longer quite so clear; 
the “mass” seems to have moved up from the basement and 
into the fashion-conscious specialty store while the tax-ridden 
“class” market occasionally can be seen at the bargain 
counters. Fashion itself, only yesterday the prerogative of 
the upper-income group, is now demanded by all buying 
groups, and this requirement has spread from apparel to 
almost all merchandise lines. 


While the customer has more money to spend for shopping 


Photos: (1) Mitchell Studios; 
(3) Gottscho-Schleisner 
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than ever before, he also has less time. This is not only 
because the sheer numbers of him that now occur in city 
centers reduce his net exposure to almost anything he seeks 
or because the journey to the suburbs further cuts the time 
available at either end. It is also because he—or, more 
importantly, she—may now prefer to look at television or 
even plant a garden around her suburban house to that once 
pre-eminent diversion of “shopping.” By and large, the 
customer seems to have transferred his demand for the leis- 
urely and personalized shopping attention that yesterday 
recognized “quality folks” to a demand for the quality mer- 
chandise which mature mass production has made widely 
available. 


The great vanishing act 


It was these factors—more people with more money and 
less time—and no mere caprice executed on architectural 
drafting boards, which took the wall off the street side of the 
downtown store and produced the well-known “open front.” 
The same factors, more clearly recognized and exploited by 
skilled architects, are now producing what Architect Morris 
Ketchum calls the “great vanishing act” in store design. This 
simply means that, one after the other, the traditional elements 
of the store interior have literally disappeared in favor of 
maximum visibility for the merchandise itself—the building 
line vanished into the recessed store front, the sales counters 
shrunk to hook strips in the wall, island fixtures were reduced 
to skeleton forms clothed in merchandise, the lighting fixtures 
were recessed into the ceiling, the ceiling and walls them- 
selves began to be replaced by easily removable, drybuilt 
panels. 

For retailing’s new customer, with little time and less 
interest in the old haut couture type of selling, the vanishing 
store has had the happy result of putting as few obstacles 
between him and the merchandise as possible. For the store 
owner, the vanishing store has had the equally happy result 
of cutting many costs. What you don’t build, you don’t have 
to pay for and you don’t have to maintain. Moreover, most 
retailers found that the new expertly lighted “self-selection” 
counters and racks enabled them to sell twice as much with 


half the clerks. 


Rise of the specialty chain 


Credit for sponsoring the rapid design changes that have 
shaped the modern store goes to the specialty merchandiser. 
The rise and development of the specialty store over the last 
decade is in itself a mirror of what has been happening to 
downtown retailing. While the specialty store was an early 
answer to the problem of congestion in the big department 
store, for a long time merchandisers believed that only the 
rich could afford the greater ease of shopping in a smaller 
store where considerable pre-selection of lines had already 
been made. Thus the specialty store for a long time connoted 
“personalized” or luxury sales methods as well as specialized 
merchandise lines. 


The rise of the big specialty chains demonstrated that there 
was more than one price target for this kind of merchandising 
—that the specialty store could, in fact, pick any one of the 
three major income divisions and plan its store and merchan- 
dise accordingly. Meantime, as the sharp divisions between 
income groups themselves wobbled, some enterprising spe- 
cialty stores began to make the best of both merchandising 
worlds—that is, they found out how to use the myriad re- 
sources of modern design to put even very high-priced mer- 
chandise out where the customer could see it and feel it. 

Self-selection—the chance to see and compare all the types 
of stock available—has moved out of the bargain basement 
and on to the $10 tie counters of elegant Fifth Ave. men’s 
wear stores. The architects are showing that cost-cutting 
self-selection and self-service methods can be accomplished 
without sacrifice of the ease and elegance demanded by even 
a luxury store. This is one of the biggest increments of the 
last decade’s revolution in store design—the skills of modern 
design have substituted the luxury of a controlled physical 
environment for yesterday’s luxury of service. Modern 
design has also been able to extend this new kind of luxury 
—the luxury of service by things instead of by people — 
to a shopping environment for practically all income 
groups. 


Mechanical revolution 


By last year the specialty store was taking 51 cents out 
of every dollar spent for women’s apparel and 67 cents out 
of every dollar spent for men’s wear. Struggling to hold on 
to their dwindling share of the apparel dollar, the big 
department stores were adopting the design innovations 
pioneered by the specialty store and creating a series of 
“stores-within-a-store” to offer their customers the same ad- 
vantages. Moreover, the department stores were busy with 
another kind of building revolution. 

If the specialty stores were responsible for the great vanish- 
ing act in store design, the department stores, on their part, 
had been forced within the last few years to initiate an equally 
fundamental change in their methods of handling goods. This 
perhaps can be said to have begun when Fred Lazarus of 
Federated Department Stores saw his No. 1 merchandising 
problem as cutting down on the 10 cents out of every buying 
dollar which goes for the cost of warehousing and delivering 
bulk goods. Lazarus hired the Austin Co. to build him a 
mechanized warehouse. This was so successful that experts 
now say that the place to start department store design is in 
the warehouse. Since then, the mechanical revolution has been 
widely extended into the store itself. 

Chances are that the revolution in department store plan- 
ning has just begun. Says Victor Gruen: “Downtown mer- 
chants must now cooperate with city planning boards and 
other real estate interests in rehabilitation of the whole down- 
town area. There must be cooperative effort among merchants 
to provide parking and off-street unloading and to clear the 
slums that are choking the business center.” 
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When does an open front cut inside visibility? 
How can you help shoppers see in the window? 


Can the open front move to the suburbs? 


There was a good reason why the specialty merchandiser was 
so quick to assist the architect in opening up the store 
front. Unlike the big department stores, many smaller mer- 
chants do not buy radio and newspaper advertising to bring 
customers into the store. They have to start selling right on 
the street, and they were only too happy to enlarge their 
display windows to cover the whole store front. They alsu 
saw the advantage of recessing the building line into an 
exterior lobby where skillful display would draw window 
shoppers right to the entrance door. 

On what should be seen through the open front, the mer- 
chants suffered—and still suffer—some conflicts. By drop 
ping the bulkheads and carrying glass right down to the 
ground, the architects had converted the whole store interio1 
into one brilliant display case. But the non-advertising store 
owner believes that nothing else works so well as merchan- 
dise in getting customers into the store, and he still wants a 
place where he can “play fast-sellers on the nose.” It is inter- 
esting to note that practically all first-rate current examples 
show how thoroughly. the open front has been re-worked to 
meet the merchant’s varying needs. Small movable display 
cases precisely planned for all-small-goods items are now 
being moved up against the large windows. The skillful 
architect disposes these cases with immense care to retain 
the look-into-the store picture above and around them. 
Screens or drapes are now often provided for completely 
closing the open front for occasional display variation. 
Where the store operation calls for careful selection of high- 
priced merchandise, the direct view may be blocked, with 
openness introduced only above eye level. 

The recessed store front proved to have many advantages. 
It 1) pulled the sidewalk right into the store; 2) gave the 
window shopper a place to stand without blocking street 
traffic; 3) provided up to three times as much window dis- 
play space as the old store front; 4) proved economic for 
the typical small store building lot, a narrow section with 
length usually in bad proportion to width; 5) caught the 
pedestrian’s eye better than windows parallel to the street. 

The open front brought some new problems. Where glass 
expanse was very large, it was necessary to protect against 
window condensation and guard against excessive heat loss. 
In Ketchum, Gina & Sharp’s famous New York Florsheim 
store, for example, supply ducts were installed at the bottom 
of all glazed store front openings, and the base molding of 
the windows designed as a plenum, permitting hot air to 
rise all along the glazing. Because the lobby is now on the 
outside instead of the inside of the store, doorway heating 
grilles or heat sources in the ceiling are usually used to 
counteract the cold air stream from the opening door. 

When the architects had succeeded in opening up the store 
front, they made one dismal discovery. On a bright day, 
all that the shopper could see in the splendidly open front 
might be a reflection of a passing bus or the building across 
the street. The open front had handed the architect a much 
greater glare problem than the old shallow windows had 
presented. Various devices— window lighting, awnings, 
covered sidewalks, dark painted overhangs — are used to 
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THE VANISHING STORE FRONT 
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RECESSED FRONT must be adapted to specific site. Here 
the angle of slant places two main display windows (l.) to 
catch eyes of pedestrians approaching from hotel off right. 
Door is moved off-center to provide more unbroken display 
space, but in this case the architects have shielded it from 
adjoining service alley by smaller display window (r.). 


1. Miller Shoe Store, Washington. Carson & Lundin. 


DEEP EXTERIOR LOBBY is logical for this long, narrow 
lot. View-through front is combined with raised display 
window (r.), which puts luggage at best viewing height. 
Tall’s Travel Shop, Seattle. Tucker, Shields & Terry. 



























CANOPY AT HALF-HEIGHT permits daylight to filter 
through top half of open front into store interior. This 
brings interior brightness closer to exterior brightness, pre- 
venting obscuring reflections on lower part of glass front. 
Canopy overhang also protects lower front from sky and 
other bright reflection factors, while shading window shop- 
pers. Main glass exposure is to north, while stair tower (L.) 
protects from western sun. Rattan Art Gallery, Honolulu. 
Wimberly & Cook. 


SMALL, MOVABLE DISPLAY CASES are placed along 
glass wall, with view-through above and around them. 
Entry is placed where pedestrians cut through corner lobby. 
Egg-crate ceiling provides over-all high-intensity interior 
lighting preventing too sharp brightness contrast from day 
light admitted through large glass expanse. Florsheim Shox 
Store, Chicago, Ketchum, Gina & Sharp. 





Photos above: R. Wenkam 


CLOSED-AND-OPEN FRONT provides privacy on one side 
for customers selecting high-priced women’s wear, provoca 
tive view-through on the other. Inexpensive wood siding is 
handled elegantly in facade to key-note shop’s luxury appeal. 


Esther Foster Shop, Salem, Ore. Pietro Belluschi. 
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counteract the glare; none of them is entirely successful. 














\e¢ 
Kenneth Welch estimates that the threshold of destructive 200% 400 4% 
glare is reached when reflected brightness is more than three i deal a oe went co.enes 
times the brightness of the window interior. In an average me “lone 
shopping street reflected brightness can easily be from 10 } 
to 30 times what can be economically created by store win- oe 
dow lighting. The open-front, born on city streets, is currently VEILING GLARE can completely block view if open front 


being moved out to suburban shopping malls without any 
re-thinking of the reflection problem. In many cases, re- 
flected sky brightness will render anything inside these 
glass fronts totally invisible. For Welch’s own anti-glare 
method, still very little used in building practice, see cuts. 
The open front also presents a problem in lighting the 
store interior to which few architects pay enough attention. 
Daylight entering the first floor needs to be measured out 
and directed with the same precision as artificial light. On 
the outside, awnings, overhangs, soffits, etc. are available to 
cut down entering light. Inside the first floor, the level of 
illumination must be stepped up to offset the front day- 
lighting. Sometimes the merchandising plan may suggest 
closing the front entirely. Where it is necessary to sell “im- 
| pulse” items on the shopper’s way out, a closed front may oe 
work better. rot | 
| A number of recently built stores show an open front \ ; AE 
extended up to the second story. While this device may be «avo =) rwon. 
effective for catching shopper’s attention and providing extra Giass 
display space, inside the second floor it presents an almost 


reflects clear sky or sunlighted surfaces. 


















insoluble lighting problem. Says Morris Ketchum: “Upper at RETURN AIR 

sales floors should mever have a large expanse of window, GLASS CAN BE SLANTED to reflect lower brightness 

for when the customer arrives at that floor he will see most surface (street shaded by overhang), giving display better 

of the merchandise in silhouette, if he sees it at all.” visibility. Diagram (L.) shows how high-intensity lighting is 
Many suburban stores are now opening their back as well used inside store to counteract daylight glare. Morris Bros., 

as their front with glass because access from parking lot is Miami Beach, Kenneth Welch. 


more frequent than from the front of the store. Most of 
these show that their planners have not thought through the 
question of what glare from the open back will do to mer- 
chandise visibility inside. 
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TWO-STORY OPEN FRONT in suburban store above is completely 


veiled by reflections. Inside second floor this much day-lighting creates 






obscuring glare. Macy’s, White Plains. 











CORNER STORE at crowded intersection (r.) makes more moderate 


use of second-floor window. Store stays open six nights a week, and 






main function of window is to draw night pedestrians’ attention to 






bright store interior. Window is not used for display. Its daytime 






function is to introduce natural light into better dress department, 






and the owner reports that the light curtaining is successful in reduc- 
ing daytime interior glare. Field’s, Jackson Heights. Louis Shulman. 





























Kenneth Welch shows display window, with daytime illu- 
mination of 500 foot-candles from skylight plus 300 foot. 


candles artificial light. But range of reflected exterior 


brightness is up to 20 times this intense window lighting 


EVEN THE GLASS HAS VANISHED from this open 


front. Don Clever’s mural is background for open-air display. 


Peterson Tractor Co., San Francisco. Goldstine & Heiser. 
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How can you double the life of your counters? 
How does self-service differ from self-selection? 


When are islands better than wall counters? 


The old general storekeeper who said, “When I want to get 
rid of stuff quick, I just leave it lying around half-unpacked,” 
hit upon a fundamental of modern store design. But if, as 
one department store executive cracked, “Please handle the 
goldfish” is now the slogan of modern merchandising, few 
have realized how far competent store architects can now 
carry this approach to the store interior. 

Says Morris Ketchum: “We used to build a series of coffins 
—even displays were built in at the top of these cabinets. 
Remaining space was used for glazed, built-in shelves, with 
drawers at the bottom intended for forward stock storage. 
The first step away from the coffin was to disengage the dis- 
play, place it in the air as plaques or boxes, usually mounted 
on hook strips. This meant complete freedom and flexibility 
in mounting displays. Finally the wall fixture itself van- 
ished, and the wall cabinet became simply shelves attached 
to hook strips. Now the only elements are shelves and brack- 
ets—everything cantilevered from the wall.” 

“Counters were then built at an appropriate height to 
hold necessary forward stock. The next step was to eliminate 
the built-in cabinet base; whenever the clerk had to stoop 
down and rummage in these base drawers for stock, selling 
time was lost. So the base flew out and legs came in, adding 
to the openness of the store. As a result the island fixture 
acquired the light, sturdy character of the best modern 
furniture.” 

The old store counter, backed up parallel to the wall with 
space for clerks behind, was a space eater. Now, in many 
cases, island units replace these counters. They are placed at 
right angles to the wall, and both clerks and customers can 
circulate freely around them. Scaled lower than the wall- 
hung shelves, they permit an easy view of wall-stocked 
merchandise. (Counters parallel to wall stock are still neces- 
sary where large stocks are required, e.g. for shirts.) 

Although modern methods of air filtering and condition- 
ing make it unnecessary, glass coverings are still generally 
used on store counters, adding a costly housekeeping item 
to the owner’s cost of doing business. The Ketchum, Gina & 
Sharp new Wallach store in Jamaica drops a large percent- 
age of glass from wall cases as well as from island cases. 
This not only makes it easier to illuminate the merchandise, 
but also eliminates the feeling of a barrier between customers 
and merchandise. 

There is no clear line between self-selection and self- 
service, but in general the great discovery of the supermarket 
has been applied in its fullest extension only to hard or 
packaged goods, where it is proving an extremely economic 
way to do business. In its new Evanston store, for example, 
Weiboldt installed a self-service hardware department and 
now reports that here eight men can do the work of twice 
as many in non-self-service departments. 

In soft goods, self-selection is more important because, 
as Morris Lapidus says, “somebody has to be there to put 
the stock in order after each customer has ‘served himself’— 
you might as well let that person be a sales person.” Self- 
selection simply means that the customer has a chance to see 


THE VANISHING SALES COUNTER 
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GRACEFUL HANGING GLASS SHELVES give maximum visibility 
to cosmetic display intended to stop customers on their way out of 


high-priced women’s wear store. Esther Foster Shop, Salem, Ore. 
Pietro Belluschi. 






































GLASS HAS BEEN REMOVED from 
all these display cases because air con- 
ditioning and filtering now makes it 
unnecessary to protect merchandise. 
Self-selection tie counter (r.) gets added 
visibility from glass shelves. Wallach’s, 
Jamaica. Ketchum, Gina & Sharp. 


SELF-SERVICE VARIETY STORE in 
New York's dense Stuyvesant district. 
Elimination of space for clerks behind 
counters means more counters can be 
used. Murray Store, New York City. 
A. Davis & Son. 
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DISPLAY FIXTURES have shrunk to hook strips 
in the wall in specialty store (above) in Bogota, 
Colombia. See-through screen defines space with- 


out cutting visibility in Davison Atlanta store. 
Both, Ketchum, Gina & Sharp. 


<—— 


SMALL FREE-STANDING COUNTER displays 
gloves and hose, has racks for umbrellas ard belts 
in Peck & Peck stores. Frederick C. Peck de- 
signed fixture himself, says it has tripled sales of 


these accessories. 


DECORATIVE VALUE of merchandise is imagi- 
natively exploited in this small camera store in 
Cleveland by Architect Robert Little. 

R. Marvin Wilson 


an example of every item available before his contact with 
the clerk and to make up his mind what he wants. It not 
only means fewer sales clerks but more sales; the more a cus. 
tomer sees the more he is likely to buy. 

This simple principle is of the first importance in all kinds 
of stores. Says Kenneth Welch: “In doing a high-priced 
shoe store, we now attempt to get one example of every 
available shoe out on the floor—not just on the back wall 
but in the aisle space where the customer can see and even 
handle it.” Although most shoe merchants still shudder at 
the prospect, some architects think the shoe store can move 
even further in the direction of the supermarket. Lester 
Tichy (who did the Hempstead store where Thom McAn 
proved to its satisfaction that selling shoes in a single store 
to men, women and children is not only possible but profit- 
able) now longs to plan a fairly luxurious shoe store* 
where customers can actually try on their own shoes and 
thinks proper design can make this work like a charm. 
Tichy concedes, however, that it would be safer to start 
this with men’s shoes. 

Counter and stock units designed to put as much merchan. 
dise on display as possible were a logical device for the 
small store owner who had limited storage space. The typical 
small store owner gets weekly deliveries and carries no re- 
serve stock. Paying high rent for ground floor space, he 
can't afford to warehouse and must gear every part of his 
operation to a quick turn-over. Thus every foot of the small 
store interior has to be utilized for merchandise display. 
Says Morris Lapidus: “We can’t afford the luxury of an un- 
used wall.” But this stark necessity is anything but an invi- 
tation to clutter. The examples on these pages show how 
simply and directly the mature store architects are accom- 
plishing their objective. 

With a higher percentage of gross sales being eaten away 
by higher operating costs, store owners have asked their 
architects for fixtures which are low in initial cost as well 
as in maintenance expense. Daniel Schwartzman recommends 
use of new materials lending themselves to production meth- 
ods not dependent on the fast-disappearing cabinet maker. 
He has designed completely flexible fixtures of pierced sheet 
metal and standard hardware components in a recent pro- 
ject for Macy’s. 

* Low-cost shoe self-service is used in Wanamaker’s big basement 
shoe department in New York City. 


THE FLEXIBLE PLAN 


What do women’s hat sales do to layout? 
Why is reserve stock disappearing? 
What is traffic? 


The biggest reason why stores are no longer warehouses 
chopped up into gridiron aisles is also the oldest fact in 
store operation. Despite the many elaborate devices now 
available for making the customer love you as much in 
May as he did in December, the customer, determined soul, 
still buys about two-and-half times as much in December 
as he does in the slowest month of the year, usually July. 
Where fixed counters have been used in the old gridiron 
plan, a summer day may discover a typical men’s furnishing 
store with some 80 ft. of counter space surrounding a single 
despondent clerk. 

Within the overall! yearly fluctuation in the store’s busi- 
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art make self-selection possible in housewares depart- 
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=. ness, there is sharp season-to-season and month-to-month Fs, . 
bet fluctuation in specific merchandise items. A typical men’s = hae 
- store will do 40 per cent of total December business in a \\s 

scarves, only 10 per cent in hats. Women’s millinery may . 
ent amount to only 6 per cent of a store’s sales in summer, = 

increase tremendously in spring. Eddying briskly through 2 a 

these seasonal tides are the highly unpredictable currents Yay 

of fashion. A large chunk of sales space may suddenly be i ra 

demanded simply because women have taken to wearin; : Ii ‘| 

boy’s shirts—a notion that may or may not vanish as 3 
re abruptly as it appeared. . ; =s j . 

: Nowadays these basic fluctuations in the merchandising L E 
? operation are met by the most adroit modulation of floor > ot 
” plan, sales counter, lighting, ceiling and partitioning. Light- 4 ag 
2 weight, easily movable tables, racks and counters mean that 2 
é the floor plan itself may fluctuate with the shifts in sales. EI e\\ 
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. finite adaptability of fixture and more on a simplified design u U 2 
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. engineers. Above the shifting floor plan and fixture, a dry- 

. built, flexible ceiling now provides for equally rapid changes 

3 in lighting or partitioning. (See page 71). CURVED DISPLAY RACKS draw customer to rear of store, con- 

le With complete flexibility as the desired goal, the skilled ceal ample fitting rooms. “Impulse” goods are concentrated on the 
architect now manipulates the basic elements of impulse. left, on shopper's way out. New plan made self-selection so eas) 
convenience and demand goods and of display, circulation. that sales force was cut in half. Daly's, Trenton, Victor Bohm aes OE 




































































stock and service space with considerable agility. In gen- 
eral, such old rules as that “demand” items like shirts and 
underwear will be farther down the line than “convenience” 
belts, garters, etc. and that “impulse” ties shall be right next 
to the door still hold. But the architects also know that it is 
equally important for the purchaser of a new suit to get a 
glimpse of, say, the hat display and they have a number 
of ways of relating merchandise for such suggestive selling. 

Another new factor influencing the floor layout is the 
trend to do away with “reserve stock.” Stores now try to 
place as much reserve stock as possible right next to the 
space in which it is sold, either by peripheral storage space 
on the sales floor or by introducing smal] stock mezzanines. 
This means that the stock no longer can be classified as 
“reserve” since proper design of the storage unit makes all 
the stock immediately accessible at the point of sale. With 
all store owners now keeping a careful eye on indirect costs, 
peripheral stock storage has the additional advantage of 
making it possible, in dull hours, to use the sales force for 
remarking, storekeeping, etc. It also fits in with the trend 
to more frequent inventories, inspired by department stores’ 
current fascination with cost control, and stock storage is 
now being designed for systematized inventory taking. 

Some merchants still find it hard to cut into sales space 
with forward stock storage. But compact planning can ac- 
complish this with very little sacrifice. In Kenneth Welch’s 
remodeling of the Broadstreet store in New York, for ex- 
ample, forward stock capacity was increased 40 per cent 
with a sacrifice of only 5 per cent of counter selling space, 
resulting in a far more productive balance. Lavish use of 
glass, openness under counters, etc., made this small sacri- 
fice unnoticeable. 

In addition to the necessity for working out all these 
complex inter-relations of the floor plan, the store architect 
sets himself a further objective. Among building types, 
stores are uniquely designed for moving traffic. The art of 
store lighting and display is often likened to the design of 
a stage-set, but actually it is a much more demanding busi- 
ness. The shopper’s viewpoint, unlike that of a theater audi- 
ence, is not fixed—he must be given a dramatic view from 
any point in his path along the “indoor shopping street.” 
Kenneth Welch sums up the importance of this aspect of 
planning: “Traffic—so necessary to retail success—is noth- 
ing but viewpoint in motion.” 


Goettscho-S. chleisner 
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MASS-PRODUCED wall cases now provide com- 
plete flexibility. Extensive studies of sizes of 
packaged and folded merchandise resulted in 


basic 33 in. module into which all inserts lock. 





FLEXIBLE COUNTER CASES by same manu- 
facturer also have variety of basic parts easily 


interchanged by unskilled personnel, 


Ben Schnall 


























FLEXIBLE FIXTURES installed in corset department will 
provide for Christmas expansion of adjoining department. 


Counters will be moved to another department, shelves re- 






A moved from wall fixtures and replaced by racks for hanging 
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negligees. Macy's New York. 














STORE-WITHIN-A-STORE jis adroitly created within tight 
space confines of mens wear store by a slightly raised level, 
dhe carpeting, change in lighting. Note how racks are curved 


to surround customer with easy-to-see merchantlise. Man- 
Ie hattan Store, Cumberland, Md. Morris Lapidus. 





















THE FLEXIBLE CEILING 


When can you afford it? 


How can it improve lighting? 


“Yesterday's store ceiling supported a rich growth of ela- 
borate lighting fixtures, ornamented electric fans, highly 
decorated brackets carrying wires on whi. packages whisked 
back and forth, exposed sprinkler pipes, assorted bells and 
clocks. Today the childish enjoyment of these mechanical 
gadgets has subsided. We are incorporating all mechanical 
functions as integral parts of the store building instead of 
attaching them later.” —Vicror Gruen 

The store owner, bent on rapid changes in store layout, had 
bumped hard against the rigid, plaster ceiling with lighting 
frozen therein. Now a dry-built, flexible ceiling makes it 
possible for him to change the floor plan overnight. This 
dry-built ceiling has brought a complete change in lighting 
technique. With a plaster ceiling, light was usually installed 
in an over-all pattern. Obviously this illuminated everything 
to the same degree: both sales fixtures and floors were being 
lighted almost as brightly as the merchandise itself. With 
flexible lighting, no light need be wasted on floors and 
furniture. The sales counters can be placed where needed 
and lights concentrated above them. 

Flexible ceilings are of two main types: 1) the over-all 
louver or “egg-crate” ceiling, with lighting, air conditioning 
diffusers, sprinklers hung above the louver; and 2) the dry 
panel ceiling, with opaque panels (corrugated cement as- 
bestos, acoustic tile, plywood, building board, metal pans, 
etc., are all used) alternating either with lighting panels or 
with incandescent lighting fixtures built into certain panels 
as required by the sales layout. Unlike the plaster ceiling, 
both provide instant access to all mechanical lines suspended 
from the floor slab. Both have acoustic value. Design sim- 
plifications have recently reduced the initial cost of these 
dry ceilings and made it easier to sell store owners on the 
long-range saving they promise over the cost of cutting into 
a rigid plaster ceiling. 

The first steps to make the flexible ceiling practical for 
a large store area were undertaken by Ernest Born and 
Gruen & Krummeck in their collaborative design studies for 
Macy’s San Francisco store. This panel system is illustrated 
in Victor Gruen’s sketches (r.). It is now standard Macy 
practice to alternate dry panels with 4 x 4 ft. lighting squares. 

Ketchum, Gina & Sharp, in collaboration with Stanley 
McCandless, have recently worked out a flexible ceiling which 
makes it possible to direct light precisely where needed. In 
this system, panels equipped with light are spotted above the 
sales fixtures. Panels above aisles do not have built-in light- 
ing equipment. This ceiling will be installed in a department 
store not yet under construction, but quotations already re- 
ceived show that its cost will compare favorably with any 
other type of dry-built installation. 

The well-known New York Florsheim women’s shoe store 
(Ketchum, Gina & Sharp) was one of the first to use an 
overall louver ceiling. Here both incandescent and fluorescent 
Sources are hung above the ceiling, flooding the entire sales 
area and the outdoor lobby with intense but glareless light. 

Two recent big department store installations have yielded 
impressive evidence that the overall louver or flexible module 
ceiling can be had at a competitive cost. This ceiling was 
used throughout the Herpolsheimer store in Grand Rapids 
and the Jordan Marsh store, Boston. It was designed by 
Richard Ely, Allied Stores architect (both stores are Allied 








REMOVABLE PANELS give instant 


access to services and lights, permitting 








flexible space below. 





























MECHANICAL SERVICES run above 
metal grid suspended from floor slab. 
Ceiling panels are clipped to this grid. 


NARROW fluorescent lamps could be 
inserted in flexible ceiling pattern for 
directional lighting. 





MANY LIGHTING PATTERNS and 
quick changes are possible. Here lou- 


vered fixtures alternate with flood-lights. 


MULTIPLE OUTLETS, ceiling mount- 
ed, provide flexible wiring, making it 
easy to move light fixtures. 





Photos (below): Joseph W. Molitor 

















UN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING uses 


dry-built ceiling which incorporates air 






diffuser designed to ceiling module. Manu- 






facturer has recently redesigned square 






diffuser to get a throw approximating 360° 






thus eliminating previous objections to 






square diffuser’s tendency to streak ceiling. 
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Sylvania Electric 
affiliates) in cooperation with engineers of the lighting manu- 
facturer. The ceiling was a 32 in. aluminum module, with 
3 in. cells. It cost an estimated average of $2.50 a sq. ft. 
installed and including lighting. (Plaster ceiling costs from 
66 cents to $1 per sq. ft., not counting lighting). The modu- 
lar ceiling saved money in these ways: 

1. Industrial fluorescent lighting fixtures and industrial 
type sprinkler heads were used, because they were invisible 
above the 45° louver cut-off. 

2. Usual air diffusers were not needed; ducts terminated 
in hat-type outlets above the hung ceiling, with louvers act- 
ing as diffusers. (This saved about $75 for every diffuser 7 
eliminated. ) FLUORESCENT LAMPS hang from chan- LOUVERS are engaged by star-shaped 

3. Telephone wiring was suspended from the floor slab, nels embedded in concrete floor slab. leveling device and hung from 48 in. rods. 


eliminating expensive conduits. (In Jordan-Marsh, where 


there are 3,000 phones, this saving alone is estimated at TROLLEY DUCTS run across on 16 ft. LOUVER SQUARES are snipped to fit 


several hundred thousand dollars. ) ;, 
: : el centers. Each fixture plugs in separately. around column. Installation proved easy. 
4. In Herpolsheimer’s, building code approval was se- i 


cured for simplified steel channels embedded in the con- 
crete slabs of upper floors. Ducts, lighting fixtures, louvers, 





wiring, etc. are all hung from these. 

One big objection to this kind of ceiling—the fact that 
glass counters reflect the light sources above the louvers 
is being met in the Jordan-Marsh store by re-design of all 
counters to eliminate glass. Our collaborating architects also 
criticize this extensive use of the louver ceiling on grounds 
of monotony, and as failing to high light merchandise. 
Its sponsors argue that it can be considerably varied by 
replacing louvers with plastic or opaque sections, by step- 





ping up lighting intensity or varying light sources. 





Sylvania Electric 


Herndon, Associates 
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VIEW above louver sections shows fluorescent lamps mounted in 16 ft. FLUORESCENT LAMPS above ceiling 
portable fixtures and hat-type conditioned-air outlets. Louver sections deliver 75 foot-candles to the sales space 
can be lifted up and slid to one side for instant access to lighting below. Shadowing could have been reduced 
fixtures or other service lines screened by ceiling. by setting lamps at 45 ft. angle to louvers. 








All pictures: Herpolsheimer’s. 
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FOUR MECHANICAL SHAFTS concen- * 
trate plumbing and other service lines and ‘\ 


provide decentralized transformer stations 





at each floor. This kind of planning in- 






creased direct sales space to 75 per cent. 
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AIR CONDITIONING 


Why zoned cooling? 
Have you considered the ceiling plenum? 


How can duct space be cut in half? 


Without air conditioning, the modern store interior would 
never have been built. Modern lighting would be impossible 
—without an air conditioning system to offset the heat 
load. The open front would be impossible—yesterday’s de- 
signer had to use a large part of the front for ventilation. 
Air conditioning has taken the store windows out above the 
first floor (at great saving in merchandise damage by dust 
and fading) and the glass off the display cases (making 
“tactile” selling and self-selection possible and saving the 
housekeeping expense of these large glass areas). Air con- 
ditioning has made it possible to replace the 8 ft. high par- 
tition, once necessary for air circulation, with full-length, 
lightweight wall sections hung from the grid of the flexible 
ceiling. Emergency control of air supply has been used to 
help make large stores fire safe. 

If merchants were originally forced to air-condition to 
compete with the store next door, they have had the happy 
reward of discovering that air conditioning literally pays 
for itself—in relieving the usual summer slump, in greater 
personnel efficiency, in eliminating markdowns on sweat- 
damaged goods, in reduced cleaning bills. 

Architects, on their part, must now consider the air con- 
ditioning system as integral a part of the building as the 
wall itself. This means taking advantage of the immense free- 
dom which this technical advance yields in designing every 
element of the store. It also means considering such devices 
as the ceiling plenum (the flexible ceiling illustrated on p. 
72 is an example) for reducing the cost of the air condition- 
ing installation itself. Where diffusers or grilles are used, 
these must now be planned as a visual element of walls or 
ceiling. The demand for the flexible store interior means 
that ducts and grilles must be located to provide for future 
changes in partitioning or floor plan. 


Packaged units 


Smaller one- or two-floor stores usually use the self-con- 
tained or packaged air conditioning unit, requiring no duct 
work. Most of there employ Freon as a refrigerant and 
range in capacity from 3 to 20 tons. Over recent years, all 
manufacturers have designed these units into compact, noise- 
less units occupying little space in the store plan. 

Recent improvements in these self-contained units include 
a packaged heating and cooling unit (just now coming on 
the market) which operates with steam. In cities where a 
cheap steam supply is available, this unit may cut operating 
costs substantially. Several manufacturers now make com- 
pact packaged summer-cooling and winter-heating units. 
controlled by the same thermostat in winter and summer. 


Zoned cooling 


In larger stores, especially in the multi-story department 
store, it is necessary to plan for air conditioning control by 
zones. Cooling load varies in different parts of the building 
as the sun moves; it also varies as shopper traffic moves from, 


say, the sale in ladies’ ready-to-wear in the morning to the 
tearoom at noon to the beauty shop afterward. Temperature 
and humidity requirements may also vary considerably ac- 
cording to the type of merchandise sold—food requires more 
cooling than dry goods. One manufacturer has developed 
compact “multiple zone” conditioning units to meet this 
need. These units are designed to handle up to six zones, 
with individual controls and dampers for each zone. This 
makes it possible for the same unit to heat in one zone while 
cooling in another—or to supply a properly balanced mix- 
ture of heated and cooled air to provide instant response 
during in-between-season periods. 

More awareness of the zoning problem is reflected in an- 
other manufacturer’s report of increased use of a multiple 
number of its self-contained conditioners. These are spotted 
at various locations throughout the store area, placed against 
or behind walls and used with or without duct work. 


Out of the basement 


Where centralized units are called for, stores are getting 
interested in the new absorption machines. These steam- 
operated units are recommended by their manufacturer as 
light and vibrationless and therefore suitable for roof-top 
installation. Since basement area in large department stores 
is highly productive sales space and subbasement space is 
now often pre-empted for off-street delivery, getting this 
mechanical equipment out of the basement is important. 
The Kraus Department Store in New Orleans (where there 
are no basements) has just ordered three of these units. 

Large stores which have not yet faced the problem of 
adding an air conditioning system to an existing building 
will be interested in the high-velocity installation now being 
made by Kaufmann’s department store in Pittsburgh. Located 
in a roof penthouse, this equipment will cool 12 floors. High- 
velocity systems, now being perfected by several manufac- 
turers, recommend themselves to large scale remodelers who 
can’t find space for ducts. These systems make it possible 
to use smaller supply ducts, cutting required installation 
space and making it possible to avoid relocation of lights 
and sprinkler heads. 


Dust control 


Practically all large stores now equip their air condition- 
ing system with electrostatic filters, which remove air-borne 
particles of dust, lint, etc. Merchants have found that, like 
the air conditioning system itself, these filters pay for them- 
selves in reducing damage to merchandise and cutting the 
cost of redecorating. Our architect collaborators point out 
that the trend to self-selection means that even smaller stores 
should now consider such air-cleansing devices a necessary 
outlay. Kenneth Welch recommends going so far as to in- 
stall an electrostatic filter in a doorway floor grille—to draw 
the dust out of the customers before they finger the mer- 
chandise (or at least out of their shoes.) 

Water shortage in some areas and the increasing drain 
upon municipal resources almost everywhere now means that 
planning for air conditioning must also be planning for 
water conservation. New York requires a cooling tower or 
evaporative condenser for any unit over three tons, and many 
other cities have followed suit. 
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LIGHTING 


When can a store be too bright? 
Why won’t direct light work for silverware? 


Why is “‘combination”’ lighting necessary? 


Since John Wanamaker installed the first electric light bulb 
in Philadelphia, store owners have always been among the 
first to pay up for improved lighting. The obvious reason 
for their alacrity is that shoppers won’t buy what they can’t 
see, and that there is no effective way to draw the shopper's 
eye to the merchandise except by making it the brightest 
object within view. Adequate brightness on all stock is im- 
perative for today’s trend toward self-selection. 

The store interior probably presents a more demanding 
lighting problem than any other building type. Says Morris 
Ketchum: “Store lighting must combine the comfortable 
visibility vital to residential lighting with the high intensity 
illumination used on work surfaces in an office or factory. 
Both elements must be blended harmoniously into an over- 
ail effect without harsh glare or hard contrasts.” 

The tremendous development in both light sources and 
lighting equipment over the last decade has given the store 
planner a tool of remarkable flexibility. Today he can com- 
bine the warm, directional incandescent lamp with the 
cooler, diffused fluorescent to produce an artificial lighting 
environment which—in the case of the store interior at 
least—is more efficient than natural lighting. Moreover- 
economic flexible wiring installations combine with the 
flexible ceiling (see p. 71) to make future lighting changes 
possible at little expense. This means that the lighting pat- 
tern in the ceiling above can follow changes in display and 
in space use on the floor below with remarkable precision. 

Over the last decade the architect has also learned how 
to exploit fully the possibilities of modern lighting by 
considering it from the beginning as an integral part of 
his building plan. He has learned how to use light as a 
fluid tool for molding and dramatizing architectural sur- 
faces and he has also learned that the surfaces themselves 
must be handled as a part of the lighting job—that is, 
that their color and texture must function as calculated re- 
flection and brightness factors. 

Although the new lighting provides marvelous precision 
of effect, expert store planners have had, in many cases, 
a hard job selling its possibilities to store owners. This is 
because too many store owners still see lighting only as 
a means of “making my store brighter than the other fel- 
low’s.” In the first flurry of experimentation with new light- 
ing, brightly lit stores did prove extremely effective in 
drawing customers into the store. But this competitive ad- 
vantage was usually lost on the inside because the lighting 
competed with the merchandise for the customer’s attention. 
Today the expert store architect knows that the last thing 
he wants to do is to make the store interior as bright as he 
easily can. The store owner could much better sum up his 
lighting aims by saying—“Make my merchandise brighter 
than the other fellow’s.” 

Modern store lighting aims to make the merchandise 
itself at least three times as bright as any surrounding 
surface. This is,now most generally accomplished by direct 
illumination from shielded or recessed sources, supple- 
mented by some indirect or diffused lighting. In most small 
goods areas, the redesigned and glassless counter (see p. 
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INTENSE LIGHTING back 
of louvered ceiling is used to 
draw customers to hat bar at 
rear of store. Hollidge, Ltd. 


Boston. 


RECESSED incandescent 
downlights and _ fluorescent 
cove uplighting used in Alt- 
man’s, Manhasset. Edmund 


Kelly, lighting consultant. 






















Herndon Associates 





Richard Garrison 








OVERALL LUMINOUS INTERIOR providing general 


level of 50 foot-candles is here achieved by painting two 






















walls and ceilings white for high reflection factor. Lou- 
veréd ceiling sections (4 x 4 ft.) shield fluorescent down 
lights, supplemented by recessed incandescent spots. Val- 
ance at top of wall cases and racks conceals fluorescent 
tube, which throws light down on merchandise and up 
on ceiling. Meeting of two lights on white walls gives 
haze of diffused brilliance. Wallach’s, Jamaica. Ketchum, 
Gina & Sharp. 


Pittsburgh Reflector Co 
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LOW-COST REMODELING JOB will employ these sus- 


pended fixtures which use large areas of fluorescent lamps. 





es mS An incandescent element in distributing reflector is inserted 
ECONOMIC SOLUTION for general lighting, eight fluorescent lamps every 8 ft. Fixture is also equipped with recessed duplex 
can be used separately from two incanmdescents in some 3 x 3 ft. receptacle every 8 ft. to accommodate adjustable spotlight 


fixtures. Gimbel Bros., Pittsburgh. William York Cocken. 


where needed. Max Grove, illuminating engineer. 
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INCANDESCENT SPOTS mounted over cases project CENTER OF CHANDELIER (William Pahlmann de- 


light to center of ceiling, while fluorescent strips sign) conceals eight floodlights. Both, Bonwit Teller, 
tliminate scallop shadowing. Average: 35 foot-candles. Chicago. Bernard F. Greene, lighting consultant. 
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LIGHT FIXTURES slide along 
trolley duct, meet art store’s need 
for flexible lighting at low cost of 
$1.50 per sq. ft. Note wood strip 
wall finish, designed to hang, not 
only pictures, but also desks. 
shelves. Raymond & Raymoni! 
Gallery, San Francisco. Francis J. 


McCarthy, architect. 


LUMINOUS SHELVES light 
crystal display with uniform 
wash, Fluorescent lamps, 40-watt. 
are used under frosted glass. 
Dayton Co., Minneapolis. Robert 


Hansen, Larry Haugan, architects. 


INTEGRAL WITH CEILING, 
fluorescent sources give general 
illumination in this jewelry store 
plan. Incandescent spotlights are 
directed precisely where needed. 


Serge Chermayeff, architect. 


FITTING ROOM LIGHTING presents a psychological 
dilemma. I} light is bright enough to show off dress, it 
won't flatter customers, Planners meet this by keeping 
direct light off customer's face. This detail shows both 
incandescent and fluorescent light directed through 
louver to mirror at an angle to hit garment. Kenneth 
Welch design. For same reason, Bonwit-Teller, Chicago. 
installed twin bull’s eye spots in each fitting room 


directed on garment at waist height. 


Roger Sturtevant 


5. 





67) now makes it possible to dispense with counter lighting 
and to put the direct light source in the ceiling. This means 
that when a customer lifts a tie out of a display case for 
closer examination in the “appraisal zone” above or around 
the counter it will be just as brightly illuminated as it was 
in the display case. 

Where merchandise lighting is installed in the ceiling, 
overspill from this direct source can be counted on to illum. 
inate aisle space. This direct downlighting is usually sup- 
plemented by perimeter lighting to illuminate wall surfaces 
and by some indirect or uplighting to illuminate lightless 
portions of the ceiling. 

Even with improved light sources, making the merchan- 
dise “three times as bright as anything else” is not so simple 
as it sounds. Brightness, as we all know by this time, is not 
simply the amount of light used (foot-candles), but amount 
of light times the reflection factor of the illuminated ob- 
ject. Store merchandise ranges from a reflection factor of 
1 per cent (a blue serge suit) to a reflection factor of 80 
per cent or better (silverware, other mirror-like surfaces). 
While the primarily direct lighting method described above 
will be efficient for most small goods counters (largely soft 
eoods of diffuse texture), it will not be equally efficient in 
stores where silverware, housewares or other high-reflection 
factor items are sold. Here indirect or other methods achiev- 
ing a more diffused surrounding brightness are needed. 

Kenneth Welch says that a sound lighting plan must 
also appraise the lighting method employed against the sales 
importance of the merchandise being lighted. ‘Thus. the 
merchant should be encouraged to spend the greatest amount 
of money on lighting “impulse” counters, while cutting the 
budget may be prudent in lighting “convenience” counters. 

The expert store planner prefers a combination of in- 
candescent and fluorescent lighting to the use of either light 
source alone, and this preference is reflected in the number 
of products now on the market which combine both sources 
in a single fixture. Lower-wattage fluorescent means reduced 
air conditioning and operating costs, but incandescent must 
usually be added to give merchandise highlight and sparkle. 

Color correction is no longer the main reason for com- 
bination lighting. Manufacturers have recently developed 
a phosphor which enables the diffused fluorescent to bring 
out a proper amount of red, and store owners are enthusi- 
astic about this improved “warm” fluorescent. Our store 
architect collaborators agree that a combination of incan- 
descent and fluorescent is necessary for other reasons. The 
directional incandescent creates high light and shadows to 
bring out form and texture; the diffused fluorescent illumin- 
ates detail in the shadows and prevents too great a bright- 
ness contrast between merchandise and surrounding area. 
(An interesting regional variation is in the deep South 
where a high proportion of daylight fluorescents are’ used 
in stores because their coolness is preferred to any amount 
of dramatic merchandise lighting.) 

While the first rule of modern store lighting is “Don! 
hit the shopper in the eye with the lighting fixture,” many 
store owners think they can save money by installing direct 
lighting fixtures suspended from the ceiling. This means 
that the fixture is the brightest object within view, and the 
customer’s eye is drawn to it instead of to the merchandise. 
Says Morris Ketchum: “In such a lighting plan, glare and 
monotony tend to more than counterbalance low initial 
cost.” Most of the examples here show, by contrast, such 
skillful integration of lighting with ceiling and other sur 
faces that the whole interior has become the lighting “fr 


ture.” 
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MACHINES TAKE OVER 


What’s new in warehouse methods? 


How can marking costs be cut? 


Anyone who believes that big department stores are on the 
way out as a merchandising method has yet to reckon with 
oath managers as Fred A. Lazarus, head of Federated Depart- 
ment Stores (an alliance which includes Filene’s in Boston, 
Foley’s in Houston, Bloomingdale’s in New York and other 
blue-chip properties). Says Lazarus: “The department store 
has every advantage as a distributive institution, because it 
sells 275,000 items in the most economical place to shop 
from the standpoint of the customer’s time.” Since the war. 
Lazarus has devoted himself to the question which will deter- 
mine whether the massive, centralized department store goes 
or stays: the high cost of doing business. Much of this cost 
is chargeable, not just to the size of the store itself, but to 
the city congestion which surrounds it. The fact that the 
downtown store spends 2 per cent of sales on delivery is, for 
example, directly chargeable to the fact that the downtown 
shopper cannot bring her car along. 

Lazarus tackled the cost of doing business by recognizing 
that department stores had reached a size big enough to make 
industrial methods—both of work simplification and of mate- 
rials handling—pay off. Lazarus’ studies ranged from how 
many times the clerical force handled a sales slip to how 
many times the warehouse force handled a sofa. Proper 
planning, he found, could reduce handling in both cases and 
result in impressive savings. The warehouse planned for 
Lazarus by the Austin Co. is probably the most spectacular 
of these.* Built on cheap outlying land at a distance from the 
Lazarus store in Columbus, the warehouse made use of all 
kinds of mechanical conveyors and especially of palletiza- 
tion of merchandise for handling by fork-lift trucks. Since 
then, many big department stores have built mechanized 
warehouses. Just last month Carson, Pirie, Scott in Chicago 
opened its one-story warehouse, covering 1114 acres, and 
figured it can handle 50 per cent more goods than in the 
old one at no increase in floor space. Fork-lift truck hand- 
ling has proved so efficient in warehouse operations that 
many manufacturers are now pre-palletizing merchandise so 
that it can be shipped ready to be picked up at delivery point 
by the fork-lift truck. 

As one of the few big department stores to be built from 
the ground up since the war, Foley’s in Houston took advan- 
tage of its opportunity to introduce considerable mechaniza- 
tion in the store itself. This included: 1) spiral chutes cut- 
ting through five floors down which packages were dropped 
to a conveyor belt leading to a basement ring where they 
‘cre sorted for delivery trucks or customer pick-up at the 
parking garage; 2) a conveyor belt for moving merchandise 
from unloading dock in the adjoining garage to the receiv- 
ing and marking room; 3) peripheral stock space on each 
floor fed from a service core of freight elevators, dumb- 
waiter and automatic wheeler lifts. 

Thalhimer’s in Richmond has introduced one of the most 
elaborate mechanical systems for moving goods from deliv- 
ery through marking operations. This system is based on 
the simple principle that it is cheaper to move the mer- 
chandise to the markers rather than to have markers mov- 
ing back and forth in pursuit of small lots of merchandise. 


a 


* . . . . . . 
This warehouse will be reported in detail in a fall issue of the 
Forum. 


Both the Foley and Thalhimer installations were designed by 
consulting engineer Edward Ashley. 

In addition to these large scale installations, merchan- 
disers now have at their disposal an ever-growing variety of 
devices which range from the U-Ask-It—a mike into which 
a customer seeking housewares can speak and get directions 

-to a Window Shopper which records the looker’s buying 
impulses on plastic tape if he will merely speak them. 


PATH OF THE COMMUTER 


What about vending machines? 
What do lunch-hour shoppers want? 


As the record rate of postwar housebuilding pushed the 
retailer's prime customer—the middle-income-family with 
children—farther and farther out in the suburbs, Main 
Street merchants began to revise their methods to accom- 
modate the suburban customer when he came to town. Un- 
fortunately, not all these suburbanites came at the same time 
and for the same reason. On the one hand, there was the 
large group of commuting business men and other office 
workers. To pull these travelers into Main Street stores on 
their lunch-hours or on their way to the suburban train 
meant special merchandise promotions: women office workers 
spend more for their “white collors” than do factory workers 
and quite a bit more than the average “homemaker.” 

The commuter forced stores to adopt selling methods 
geared to quick, efficient service and to seek locations 
near or in railroad or subway terminals. Filene’s vending 


machine installation in the Greyhound Bus Terminal (which 





practically every prominent retailer in the country has ogled 
over recent months) is only the first sign of how far the 
downtown merchant may eventually be obliged to go in 
getting on the path of the commuter. Over recent months 
several large department stores have taken official cognizance 
of the fact that the downtown customer is increasingly a 
lunch hour customer. These stores have taken the simple 
step of scheduling employees’ lunch hours before 11 and 
after 2 so that the peak sales force will be on hand during 
the hours of peak shopping trafic. Evening shopping hours 
were, of course, a much earlier recognition that the down- 
town customer is no longer just a middle-class housewife 
with lots of shopping time on her hands. 

But quick, efficient—even vending machine—service will 
not entirely meet the needs of another important group of 
downtown shoppers. These are suburban housewives on 
regular shopping excursions in pursuit of fashion apparel 
of such “lifetime” purchases as furniture or major house- 
hold appliances. Downtown merchants count heavily on 


having this customer around for a long time (but special 
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PARKING LOT access to this small store is 
planned with as much care as the store front. 
Parking space is screened by landscaping, and 
entry to lot is exploited by free-standing display 
case, which also helps to shield less attractive part 
of parking lot from street view. 

Victor Gruen says: “The small shop is the 
architect’s greatest challenge. Expensive materials 
and construction must be replaced by ideas and 
imagination.” He shows how to do it with this 
Los Angeles job. The whole building cost only 
$22,000, including parking lot treatment. Stucco, 
wood, fir plywood, other economic finishes helped 
cut costs. All show windows were set in wood with 
the help of small galvanized iron channels. Ex- 
posed roof is whitewashed to exploit indirect 


lighting for high overall illumination. 


ADEQUATE OFF-STREET PARKING and un- 
loading is now so important to retail success that 
the W. & J. Sloane furniture store spent thou- 
sands to provide it in their new branch located on 
expensive Wilshire Boulevard frontage, Beverly 
Hills. Some 90 per cent of shoppers are expected 
to enter store through rear motor promenade, 
which is lined with show windows. Attendants 
take cars down ramp to basement garage accom- 
modating 150 or to open-air parking which can be 
extended backward to take an unlimited number. 
A subbasement level holds three unloading docks 
and storage space. Trucks use same ramp as cars, 
but bear left into subbasement. View below shows 


motor entrance. Paul Williams, architect. 
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fashion promotions at suburban branch department stores 
have already showed that the suburbanite, in increasing 
numbers, is ready to settle for a fur coat or couturier model 
without bothering to come downtown.) The merchants argue 
that “high fashion” shopping and furniture shopping is 
comparative shopping—that is, a woman may buy a sports 
dress or some novelty curtains in a branch store, but when 
she makes a sizable investment in either clothes or home 
furnishings she still wants to see al] there is to see. In New 
York, where downtown store congestion and downtown 
store investment are both at their highest point, merchants 
point out that the mass transit lines which serve this vast 
urban complex offer the suburban housewife at non-rush- 
hours a fast and easy way to reach the downtown store. 
Some of these men feel that the store must keep her interest 
in these excursions by spending money, not only to make it 
easier for her to get to the merchandise, but also to make it 
more fun. This philosophy is back of the current move 
among the department stores to create fairly luxurious res- 
taurants in the place of yesterday’s skimpy tearoom, to build 
in auditoriums (which can be converted to toy selling space 
at Christmas), for women’s club meetings or simply to pro- 
vide more pleasant places where the shopper can rest her feet. 


The need to satisfy the requirements of a great variety of 
downtown customers—the everyday commuter, the once-in- 
awhile suburban housewife, the city dweller in all income 
groups—simply points to an old fundamental in store plan- 
ning. This is that a crystallization of merchandising aims 
must precede even the smallest step toward a building plan. 
Now as never before the downtown merchant must know who 
his customers are, what their buying power is, what merchan- 
dise and what services will best meet their needs. 

Daniel Schwartzman emphasizes that setting up building 
or remodeling requirements for even the smallest store 
means a comprehensive research program including “1) a 
study of the needs and habits and buying potential of the 
public in the marketing area; 2) the ratio of the expected 
dollar volume of yearly business and the sales area to be 
occupied by the various types of merchandise within the 
store; 3) the business background and aptitudes of the 
operating merchants.” 

In estimating hoped-for dollars of sales per sq. ft., the 
architect will, of course, start with such basic data as the 
figures published annually by the Controller’s Congress of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association. These reports 
give typical sales per sq. ft. for stores in various volume and 
regional groups. But Schwartzman emphasizes that these 
basic figures are only the beginning of the merchandising 
analysis. Average sales-per-sq.-ft. ratios must be carefully 
adjusted to the merchandising aims of the store under con- 
sideration. Ratios must be readjusted by the architect on the 
basis of whatever space economies he may be able to make. 
Thus if the architect can compress, say, the shirt counter to 
half the usual space by a careful forward stocking scheme, 
productivity per sq. ft. will be correspondingly raised. 


Says Victor Gruen: “When merchandising needs have 
been analyzed and merchandising aims clearly stated, then 
and only then can the design of the structure or the design 
of alterations to a structure proceed. Never shall the struc- 
ture or the building be permitted to make merchandising its 
slave, pressing it into spaces and shapes not suited for it. 
From the amount of needed sales fixtures, stock space and 
services, which have been established as a result of careful 
Planning surveys, definite conclusions can be drawn con- 
cerning size, height and character of the structure.” 












DISTINCTIVE IDENTITY is here given to three 
shops—bakery, cosmetics, jewelry shop—by ex- 
pertly varied entries and display within a unified 
building facade. Owner needed a mezzanine stock 
room but his sales space needed not to be over 
9 ft. high. Architect Douglas Honnold reconciled 
both conditions by a steeply sloping roof that 
saved $6,000 compared to a conventional flat roof}. 


John M. Gibbons Store Building, Beverly Hills. 
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CHRIST CHURCH 


This church is the last completed 


work of ELIEL SAARINEN, 
Architect and Planner 


He died June 30 at the age of 76, 


full of honors and ripe in years 


Art, science and faith achieve a serene harmony in this 
simple church. At a time when burgeoning scientific dis- 
covery is sometimes the master rather than the servant of 
architecture, the Saarinens have demonstrated here that 
science and art may be perfectly, yet inexpensively wedded. 
The faith that built the church was spread by its young 
pastor, who believed deeply that a modern structure would 
serve Christianity better than a Gothic or Colonial copy, 
and who found a way to convince his congregation that he 
was right. 

In purity of spirit and simplicity of form this church 
recalls the early Christian era; yet it has a contemporary 
core. Its spirit and form retain their impact because the 
architects have handled the technical elements with such 
subtlety that only an expert would guess how scientific the 
treatment actually is. Acoustics dictated the shape of the 
nave, the pitch of ceilings and walls, the form of decorative 
surfaces. Contemporary lighting methods are used to create 
the climax of the whole interior—the Baroque radiance of 
the sanctuary—and to provide an adequate level of general 
illumination. Radiant heating and an efficient ventilating 
system are integral parts of the building. The skilful absorp- 
tion of these “environmental controls” into the design is 
described and illustrated in more detail on following pages. 

The church not only assimilates the achievements of 
modern science with no loss of spiritual quality; it also 
satisfies tight budget and site requirements. With only about 
$300,000 available for building, the congregation wanted 
permanent seating for some 600, overflow space for 150 
more, a small chapel, a choir of 50 voices, a baptistry and 
a modest number of service rooms. The site was a narrow 
corner plot adjacent to a building of faintly Gothic char- 
acter which was to continue in use as a parish house. Costs 
were held down mainly by using simple materials and a 
direct plan that met the basic needs through some over- 
lapping use of space. The large unbroken brick areas which 
give the church dignity were also helpful in effecting sav- 
ings. The face of the old building was simplified and tied 
into the taller mass of the new structure by a graceful 
arcade. Characteristically, the Saarinens’ solution to these 
practical requirements involved no sacrifice in design qual- 
ity or painstaking attention to detail. 

For others who want to make a similar step toward a 
new church architecture, the part played by the young 
pastor of this church is significant. Returning to Minne- 
apolis after wartime service as a chaplain, he faced the 
problem of persuading his congregation to abandon a 
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Photos: George Miles Ryan Studios 


LOCATION: Minneapolis, Minn. 

SAARINEN, SAARINEN & ASSOCIATES, Architects 
HILLS, GILBERTSON & HAYES, Associate Architects 
KRAUS-ANDERSON, INC., General Contractor 


BOLT, BERANEK & NEWMAN, Acoustics 
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Typical of the fine details which enrich the building’s simple masses 


are the arcade between new and old structures (above) and the 





handsome main doors (right). 
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TRANSVERSE SECTION 








previously accepted Gothic plan in favor of the Saari 
design. The most powerful factor in his successful 
paign was a course for the congregation in the history 
church architecture. 

The reaction of the congregation to their new church 
perhaps best summed up in the words of an outsider 
said, “I am not a Christian; but if I have ever felt 
getting down on my knees, it has been here.” 


The plan sets up a balance of the practical and the es 
which carries through the entire structure. By using a 
mum of four interior columns and by carrying the 
into the side-aisle space, the architects were able to estab 
the fine proportions of the nave somewhat independently 
the seating arrangement, and without reducing capacity. 
layout of narthex and chapel at the rear of the ch 
provides a comfortable overflow space for such 

as Easter and Christmas. A rear balcony for choir and 
was dictated by site limitations, but it has the happy 
of leaving the chancel free of all distracting elements. 
age, utilities, coatroom and toilet facilities are concentr 
in a full basement. The sacristy wing ties in with the 
ing building, forming a pleasant court before the glass 
of the minister’s study. 


Natural lighting is used with dramatic simplicity 
make the main altar and the brushed aluminum cross 

it focal points of the whole interior. With a ceiling-hi 
louvered pine screen concealing its source, light st 
into the sanctuary through a window extending the f 
height of the south wall. Like the cyclorama of a m 
theater, the curved white brick wall of the sanctuary 
the light, suggesting infinite space. The altar of the 
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Adequately lighted on most daytime occasions by chancel and side- 
aisle windows, the church also has a flexible artificial lighting system. 
The distinctive spun-aluminum “spoon lights” projecting from the 
southern clerestory wall may be used for strong indirect lighting, 


while smaller recessed ceiling fixtures provide general illumination. 
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open brick; 
backed by 

sound absorbing 
material 


2’ insulation 
above shaded 
areas (38% of 
total area) 


organgrille backed by 
plastic fabric to assist 
in amplification. 
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is lighted in a similar manner, without any attempt to con- 
ceal the light source. Surprisingly, the windowless upper 
portion of the nave is not dark and gloomy, but filled with 
a soft, reflected glow from the chancel. 

Wall sections between the side-aisle windows are spaced 
closely and slightly canted on their inner surfaces to keep 
direct light out of the eyes of the congregation and to 
direct attention to the brilliantly lighted altar. Unlike some 
louver systems which shield the audience but leave the 
speaker facing the light, the depth and spacing of the wall 
sections give a measure of glare protection to the pastor as 
well as to his congregation. 


Acoustics were considered early in the planning, and the 
building was shaped to control sound with a minimum of 
absorptive material. To prevent the “flutter” produced by 
sound bouncing between parallel surfaces, the northern 
clerestory wall is slightly splayed and ceilings are canted. 
Suspended from the steel roof grid by metal hangers, the 
main ceiling is surfaced with perforated acoustic tile, backed 
with 2 in. insulation over 38 per cent of the total area 
(detail at left). Behind the visually effective waves of open- 
jointed brickwork on the northern clerestory wall sound- 
absorbing material furnishes additional protection against 
reverberation. Similar material is introduced in ceiling 
strips along the outside of the aisles, behind the wood 
screen in the sanctuary and on the soffit of the choir bal- 
cony. As a perfectionist touch, the rail of the balcony is 
tilted forward to prevent echo from its surface. 

To improve tone transmission, a decorative open-weave 
plastic fabric covers the face of the organ loft, forming the 
rear wall of the balcony. Sound passes easily over the plastic 
strands of this screen, is not lost or muffled as it would be 
by an ordinary fabric. A final acoustical refinement is 
achieved by the subtle curve of the chancel wall which is 
laid out, not merely for visual effect but to put the focal 
point of echoes outside the church so that none reach the 
congregation. 


Heating is mainly by radiant coils located in the floor of 
the side aisles and the sanctuary (both areas are close to 
windows) and in the lower walls of the clerestory. Con- 
vectors are used in vestibules; sacristy, minister’s study 
and toilets. To provide good circulation, ventilating fans 
supply air to six plenums above the main ceiling (detail 
at left) and into the nave through perforations in the ceiling 
tile. Return grilles are at the corners of the side aisles. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: Foundations—concrete, spread foot- 
ings, bituminous waterproofing below grade. Exterior walls—brick 
and stone. Interior—steel frame, wood partitions. ROOF—steel 
beams, metal deck, built-up roofing. INSULATION: Ceilings (nave) 
—perforated Transite, Johns-Manville Corp. Roofs and sound insu- 
lation—Fiberglas, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. WINDOWS: Sash 
—aluminum, Flour City Ornamental Iron Co. Glass—Hylite, Missis- 
sippi Glass Co. HARDWARE—Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. FURNISH- 
INGS: Altars, pulpit, lectern, organ screen, etc.—L. Paulle-Midway 
Co. Lumite mosaic for screen—Lumite Div of Chicopee Mfg. Corp. 
Textone—Olean Tile Co. Baptismal font—Flour City Ornamental 
Iron Co. Seating—American Seating Co. Pastor’s office—Modern 
Center, Inc. ELECTRICAL FIXTURES—Branham, Mareck & Duep- 
ner, Inc., Kurt Versen, Inc. and Swivelier Co., Inc. HEATING— 
radiant system. Wrought iron coils in side aisles, sanctuary floors 
and lower section of clerestory walis—A. M. Byers Co. Convectors— 
Trane Co. Controls—Barber-Colman Co. Specialties—Bell & Gos- 
sett. 
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Open jointed brick on the angled northern clerestory wall is laid in 
2 ft. wide splayed panels, the center of the splay projecting 4 in. 
from the principal line of the wall. Panels add textural interest, 


absorb sound. 


Towering window in the southern facade (right) lights the sanctuary 


and repeats the vertical accent of the bell tower. Spacing and depth 


of louvers in the side-aisles cut down the glare for minister as well 


as for congregation. 
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Here at last is a rocket-flight use of techniques and materials 
never before available to realize a form of beauty and religious 
experience never before possible. Almost diametrically differ- 
ent in every concept from the Saarinens’ seemingly traditional 
church (p. 80), this nondenominational religious center for the 
University of Oklahoma marks the farthest point of advance 
in a long architectural quest. 

For centuries one aspiration of church architecture has been 
a crystalline purity of emotion based on other-worldly wonder. 
To this end the Gothic went as far as it could in subordinating 
its stone to walls of jeweled glass; the Baroque did what was 
then possible with clear glass to intensify the light. Now in 
Oklahoma’s crystalline chapel worshippers will have the sensa- 
tion of being miraculously suspended in a prism of warm light 
whose structural frame will be little more noticeable than the 
leads of a stained glass window. 

Though the architectural success of such a bold project can- 
not be guaranteed in advance, Architect Bruce Goff has pre- 
viously demonstrated his ability to translate fantastic concepts 
into workable structure. Among his soundly engineered fan- 
tasies are a wartime Quonset-type church for the Seebees 
(Forum, Dec., °49) and a tepee-like church framed with welded 


Julius Shulman 


oil pipes now under construction in the Oklahoma oil fields. 

For the University’s religious center, Goff has designed two 
separate but closely related buildings, completely devoid of 
conventional symbols of creed. Seating 300, the tall translu- 


cent chapel is planned to serve equally well for meditation, 


group meetings, weddings, or funerals. Linked to the chapel 
by a covered walkway is an appropriately horizontal building 
for less formal religious activities. Its main entrance is at half- 
level, with ramps leading down to a parking space beneath and 
up to two floors of offices, counsel rooms, library, YMCA- 
YWCA rooms, and a social hall. 

Mirrored in a circle of water-gardens, the chapel will extend 
a welcome in every direction, for it has no one main-entrance 
facade. Its diamond-faceted roof of rosy translucent glass 
framed in aluminum rests on triangular piers of unpolished 
pink Oklahoma granite. A 150 ft. chime tower of the same 
stone, tipped with wings of aluminum and glass, will be visible 
for miles across the plains. 

The pools around the chapel serve not only as mirrors, but 
also as a cooling system. On hot days the water level will be 
lowered to let water-cooled breezes sweep into the building, 
and warm air will be drawn out at the roof peak by an auto- 
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matic exhaust vent—a device Goff used successfully in a war- 
time building at Camp Parks, Calif. 

The translucent roof-walls will consist only of glass panels 

set in an aluminum grid. Each panel will be prefabricated as a 

sandwich: two panes of tempered plate glass 

(pink to reduce glare) separated by a vacuum- 


> y TH ~* sealed space filled with pink glass fibers (for 


light diffusion and insulation). To favor acoustics 
within the chapel and break up exterior light 
reflection, the supporting grid will be shop fabri- 
cated and riveted to form diamond-shaped pyra- 
midal glass bosses. Cold cathode tubes concealed 
under the glass roof, just above the grid members 
(see detail) will transform the chapel into a glowing prism of 
light at night. Roof planes on the northeast corner are trans- 
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parent to let visitors view the spire as they leave the chapel. 
The interior of the chapel will be even more breath-taking 
than its exterior. From low entrances, the slanting roof planes 
will carry the eye up through luminous space to their apex 75 
ft. above the floor. Seating is arranged about a central hex- 


agonal glass floor light, set in the ceiling of the speaker’s study 






















below and flanked by shallow reflecting pools. The elevated 
stone pulpit and sunken choir are reached through a basement 
tunnel which permits speakers to enter unobserved by the audi- 
ence. Off the main auditorium are two small parlor-chapels 
for small meetings, and for weddings, or funerals. From the 
chapel’s peak, Goff has suspended chains of silver and glass 
“to give a feeling of vertical stability as a counterpoint to the 
many angular planes of the interior.” 

Set between the triangular granite piers which support the 
pink roof of the chapel are wall panels of “Gemmeaux glass”— 
a three-dimensional decorative form developed in Frange just 
before World War II. Made by sealing colored glass fragments 
between two sheets of plate glass joined together with a trans- 
parent plastic glue, the panels will be designed by Goff to har- 
monize with the rest of the structure. At night the brilliance 
of the Gemmeaux glass will be accentuated by underwater lights 
in the pools which extend into the chapel beneath these panels. 

The sloping walls of the religious activities building are 
structurally the same as the roof of the chapel. Its main floor 
and mezzanine will be cantilevered from inner supports, inde- 
pendent of the wall-roof framing which rests on granite piers 
below the level of the main floor. 

Practical in much of its reasoning of both function and strue- 
ture, Goff’s project is still clearly one of those creations of 
fantasy which are recurrent in architecture. Its spidery struc- 
ture is reminiscent of the “Alpine Architecture” advocated by 
Bruno Taut as a culmination of the Expressionist movement 
that erected some fantastic buildings in Europe 30 years ago. 

But this elementally exciting chapel may be far more at 
home in Oklahoma than either the “Cherokee Gothic” of its 
present buildings or the sophisticated contemporary mannef 
projected for other additions on the campus (Forum, Sept. 
"45). A member of Goff’s staff suggests the impact of the chapel 
in this region of plains and pioneers: “It is a landscape that 
takes gratefully to an occasional bold accent. Such would be 
this great pink crystal, symbolic of Oklahoma’s religious life— 
laced with the sky, luxuriant with water, its hundreds of facets 
touched with glitter by day, mysteriously radiant by night.” 
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600-BED GENERAL HOSPITAL in aniensas changes the health mop 


ERHART, EICHENBAUM & RAUCH and EDWARD D. STONE, Architects 


KARL J. HOLZINGER, JR., Associate 


The architectural distinction Ed Stone and Erhart, Eichen- 
baum & Rauch achieved in this new Medical Center 
sings out from every drawing. Its below-average cost of 
$11,100 per bed—makes an equally pleasant sound— 
and top note of all is the extraordinary new floor organi- 
zation which saves so many steps and obviates so much 
confusion that it will surely be studied from coast to 


coast. Outstanding features of the plan include: 


1. A never-before-used triangular layout of nursing units which 
cuts the maximum steps from the standard 64 to 48 ft. 





2. A new nurses-service uni! which is a similar step saver. 


3. A corridor arrangement which gives all three nursing units 
on a floor direct access to the service wing without passing 
through each of them. 


4. Daylighted corridors giving cross ventilation for all rooms. 
5. A clinic in which patient and staff traffic never cross. 

6. Entrance which divides outpatient and inpatient traffic. 

7. Waiting rooms overlooking garden courts. 


8. Complete interchangability of wards—semi-private, private, 
pediatric and bassinet rooms. 


9. A central sterile island for surgical materials. 


10. All mechanical services set in vertical runs at a substantial 
saving in construction and maintainence. 
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A. C. BACHMEYER, M.D., Medical Consultant 
E. M. FREEMAN, Structural Engineer 
LANDAUER & GUERRERO, Mechanical Engineers 


Bold sensitive accuracy in every detail of the University Hospital 
would not have been possible apart from a new era of public health 
planning which is getting under way in Little Rock. Medicine, educa. 
tion, design and politics have united in this case to provide the very 
best in public health facilities. The 600-bed hospital will care an. 
nually for 15,000 bed patients and the block-long clinic will handle 
about 100,000 outpatient visits. The medical school will graduate 
100 much-needed doctors every year. Thanks to the conviction and 
enthusiasm of Arkansas Governor Sid McMath and University Presi. 
dent Lewis Webster Jones, the project was never in danger of the 
“watering-down” that befalls so much official architecture. 


Structure 

Every trick of modular construction and multiple room-use has been 
adopted here to provide extra advantages on an average budget. The 
frame of reinforced concrete slabs and flat beams is set on 22 ft. 
column spacing. Regular stacking of all structural elements for the 
nursing floors—slabs, beams, partitions, mechanical and electrical 
services—makes for speed in construction as well as maximum re-use 
of forms and construction accessories. 

All services are vertical with no horizontal runs to add expense or 
complicate maintainance. Mechanical services are located in islands 
at column points; heating risers at exterior columns with returns in 
intermediate mullions. Finned convectors for each half-bay are con- 
cealed in the spandrel panels. Arkansas has an advanced fire code 
that requires no masonry backup, so that the hospital will have a 
genuine “curtain wall” of cast, matte-finish aluminum panels with 
extruded aluminum grillage of uniform size. Stair towers and ma- 
sonry walls of salmon-colored Roman brick provide lateral bracing. 


Multiple room use 

The regular 22 ft. column bays are adaptable for any type of nursing 
room: four-bed wards (this type predominates throughout the hospi- 
tal) ; two semi-private or private rooms; eight-bassinet nurseries or 
two three-bed pediatric rooms. Since plumbing and ventilation is 


available from the mechanical chase in every column and since elec 7 
tric distribution is provided in each permanent wall, any number of © 


changes and rechanges is possible. Fixed interior partitions are of 


4 in. tile; movable partitions are prefabricated panels of plywood 
mounted on gypsum and set in metal channels. All floors are of rubber) 


tile; ceilings of acoustical tile. 


The huge first floor clinic area is really loft space where treatment: 


and examination spaces can be varied according to need. There 
no interrupting beams and only drywall, modular partitions will be 
used. 


Costs and financing 
The results of this careful study in modular design show up not only 
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in added convenience but in cost totals. When the contract for this | 


458,170 sq. ft. hospital-clinic is let this fall it will probably not g@) 
above the present estimate of $15 per sq. ft. or $11,100 per bed—# 
figure well below the average cost of hospitals recommended by) 


U.S.P.H. standards ($12,400 per bed). 
Plans have already received initial approval from the state hospital 
survey and from Mr. Moody Moore, local representative of the 


U.S.P.H. Following on final approval, the state legislature will ap 


propriate half the necessary funds 
the federal government under Public Law 725. 


the other half will come from ~ 








STANDARD PLANS VS. ARKANSAS HOSPITAL 


MULTIPLE WING, CENTER CORRIDOR PLAN ° 
Advantage: each unit dead end. 
Disadvantages: poor orientation—a 
large percentage of rooms will have 
north or west exposure. 













T-SHAPED, DOUBLE CORRIDOR PLAN 
Advantages: compact arrangement; 
central nurses’ station and facilities. 
Disadvantages: poor orientation; in- 
——— Age arene side nursing facilities; through traf- 
lee ee oe ee ea fic in the nursing units. 














IN-LINE, OFFSET CORRIDOR PLAN 
Advantage: good orientation. 
Disadvantages: excessive building 
and corridor length; excessive 
— . nurses’ travel to rooms and facilities; “BEA 
Ce SEUSS eee traffic through the center unit. FUTURE DORMITORIES 











“ . = TRIANGULAR UNIT PLAN 
bins = Advantages: good orientation for all 
Nurses’ station and services 4 rooms (south or east); centrally lo- 
- - cated nurses’ station and facilities; 

each unit dead end; short corridors 
ending in daylight; elevator traffic 
by-passes central nursing unit. 
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Expert traffic control 

Complex but unconfused lines of trafic tie together the many and 
various departments of the Medical Center with clear lanes for both 
bed and outpatients, students and staff, visitors and supplies—lanes 
that move in both vertical and horizontal directions. In some ways 
Arkansas achieves a distinct advance over the great Memorial Hospi- 
tal at St. Lo, France (Forum, Sept. 49) whose over-all organization 
it resembles in many ways. Both skillfully combine a widespread 
outpatient department with a vertical nursing tower; attain central 
placement of general services; make extremely efficient use of a single 
five-unit elevator bank. 


Indoor-outdoor clinics 

Most striking feature of the Arkansas clinic layout is the apparent 
simplicity and very real pleasantness of its solution. At the main 
(west side) entrance, separate doors guide the visitor either to the 
hospital proper or to the clinic. The clinic entrance opens into a 
bright general waiting room whose glass walls overlook a large patio 
(see sketch at far right). Along the inner side of the room runs the 
long admittance counter, backed by record and file rooms. 

Opening from this—again along a glassed-in hall—are the various 
clinics. These are arranged in a series of parallel wings connected 
along the west side by the patients’ corridor; on the far, east side by 
the staff corridor. Each clinic is a dead end for both doctors and 
patients. The lines of traffic meet, from opposite directions, at the 
individual examination or treatment cubicle. There is no through 
trafic from one clinic to another. Small sectional waiting rooms are 
provided for patients in each department—each overlooking one of 
the small interior courts which bring light and air to the inner reaches 
of this vast floor. They will serve as a psychological antidote to the 
waiting periods made necessary by the routine of large clinics. 

The staff corridor runs along a row of small individual doctors’ 
offices and laboratories on the east side of the building; leads to the 
doctors’ locker room and to the stair to additional staff facilities in the 
basement; also to administrative offices and hospital elevators. 


Varied vertical transportation 
Elevators set in a single five-unit bank achieve savings both in space 
and structure. Separate entrances for patients and visitors prevent 
congestion. To reduce mealtime use of elevators, food is sent up to 
the floors in bulk lots; is apportioned in floor pantries, each of which 
has its own supply of dishes and glassware—and its own dishwasher. 

Dumb-waiters connect directly with each floor and take care of 
transporting all sterile supplies. The central sterile supply room is 
set on the third floor with the manufacturing pharmacy and the blood 
bank—a position just above the surgical suite and just below the 
maternity floor, the two departments which have the greatest need of 
its wares. This direct supply system means that surgical material 
never leaves the sterile island in the center of the hospital to come in 
contact with any other traffic lines. 

Pneumatic tube service brings messages to and from all parts of 
the hospital and clinic; has its headquarters at the message center just 
inside the main entrance. 
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I r . The surgical sequence (see plan at left) allows 
NBS EXAMINA N T FRY poe y 
Fe] | Fl é : : maximum use of expensive operating equipment. 


All preparation and anesthesia work is done in 
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anterooms at each side of the operating suite, 


























leaving the room itself for constant use except 











route (1) entering from elevators in their own 





heds; (2) are transferred to mobile operating 








tables (beds are stored at entrance for transfer 





HOSPITAL | ' ' -_ 
UI sr COVEF zit 3 a pe during clean-up time. Patients follow a clockwise 
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after operation); (3) proceed to anesthesia room; 


(4) to operating room: (5) back to own beds; 
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(6) to recovery room. 








The general lounge (sketched below) is typical of 
the bright public areas. Colorful wall finishes 
(wood for lobby; plastic wallpaper for halls and 





patients’ rooms) banish institutional coldness. 
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Revolution on the nursing floors 
Admirable as is the organization of the outpatient department, the 
real revolution in University Hospital starts above ground level on the 
nursing floors. Here is a really new and strikingly efficient plan of 
patients’ rooms and centrally grouped services. South of the elevator 
bank are set the triple nursing units. To the north all general supply 
and treatment rooms are concentrated in a single compact wing. A 
supervisor's desk just opposite the elevators provides control of all 
entrants to the floor—patients, doctors, students, supplies and visitors. 
The triangular nursing units—which will soon have hospital men 
all over the country taking out their tape measures—saves a good 
16 ft. on each trip a nurse must travel to her farthest charge, making 
it 48 ft. instead of the 64 until now regarded as the minimum to allow 
good exposure for all rooms on a 75-bed nursing floor. The right- 
angle arrangement of rooms around the nurses’ station also gives a 
much greater visual control of the rooms. Service and utility space 
for each unit are set in a small reverse triangle at the back of the 
nurse’s station—another step saver over the long, in-line arrangement. 
The nursing shortage, still at a critical point in Arkansas as else- 
where, will be relieved by the this nursing triangle that frees the 
nurse from unnecessary footwork, thereby making possible more 


intensive care of the patients. 
Moreover, this grouping of the three triangular units allows each to 
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have direct access to elevators and the north service wing, by-passing 
the center unit. The usual congestion and extra traffic near the eleva- 
tors is removed from nursing units by this elevator corridor, which 
allows any one unit to be isolated without interferance with either of 
the others on the floor. 

Switching from the nurses’ to the patients’ point of view—the tri- 
angle yields these design bonuses: 

Short bright halls. The long, burrow-like corridors identified with 
institutions are notably missing here. Short, angled halls are bright- 
ened by large window areas at both ends. The ample light and short 
distances of these halls will encourage early ambulation. West win- 
dows will give cross ventilation to the halls and to most of the units, 
providing an outlet for prevailing breezes which enter through the 
carefully oriented south and east windows. 

Compact cheerful rooms. Since all patients’ rooms have protected 
exposure, continuous windows can be used, reaching from the ceiling 
down to 18 in. above the floor. The fact that patients can look out 
the windows from bed level gives a sense of added space to the 
four-bed, 22 x 16 ft. wards. 

Well-placed solaria. The sunrooms set in the tip of each triangular 
nursing unit have exposures both south and east, and are usable as 
Visitors’ lounges and dining rooms for ambulatory patients. In case 
of emergency, these rooms can be transformed into extra four-bed 
wards, since each has the necessary plumbing and electrical outlets. 

Fully controlled admittance of light. Careful attention has been 
given to control of the large window areas. Six-foot overhangs run 
along the whole east and south sides—above every floor of the nursing 





wing. Small rectangular vents allow heated outdoor air to rise instead 
of forming warm pockets outside the windows. Interior vertical blinds, 
which do not cut out the view and which can be completely pulled 
aside, will provide light and glare control within the patients’ rooms. 
Exterior vertical blinds of aluminium will be used for the west side 


corridor windows. 


Nine nursing floors for general care 

No major changes were needed to fit this basic arrangement of sick- 
room-and-service wings to the requirements of the various hospital 
departments which are stacked as follows: 

Second floor—surgical operating suite and 75 surgical beds. 

Third—central surgical supplies, laboratories and 75 surgical beds. 

Fourth and fifth—gynecology and obstetric departments; total of 
115 women’s beds; 50 bassinets; 35 pediatric beds. 

Sixth—large, completely-equipped pediatric department for 100 
children (privately endowed by the $500,000 William Buchanan 
fund.) 

Seventh and eight—medical beds and isolation wards. 

Ninth and tenth—neuropsychiatric division. 

The initial building contract will include at least the first six floors. 
Additional floors will be added during the construction period as 
funds become available. 


Air conditioning 

Air conditioning will be used only fer special areas—-surgical, ob- 
stetrical, pathology, and sterile supply services. As much as possible 
of the first floor outpatient department will be air-conditioned (the 
extent to depend on funds_available). 


Bassinet nurseries vs.‘rooming-in plan 

Since University Hospital is intended for those who cannot afford to 
pay for medicakcare, some desirable but space-consuming features of 
current hospital theory have had to be modified. Among these is the 
increasingly-favored plan for keeping new-born infants in the same 
rooms as their mothers. By an intelligent compromise, nurseries of 
eight bassinets are set between pairs of four-bed wards under close 
supervision of a single nurse who can help mothers as well as babies. 
Doors lead directly from nurseries to-wards.so babies can be brought 
to mothers without passing through general halls. This next-door ar- 
rangement for mothers and infants prevents the other three mothers 
from being disturbed, if one child is upset. Any four-bassinet section 
can be isolated when necessary. 


Observation platforms for operating rooms 

In line with Dean W. C, Langston’s belief that medical students should 
be able to watch operations at close range, the usual! observation gal- 
leries—removed and high above the operating floor—have been omit- 
ted from this hospital. Instead, the operation rooms were enlarged 
and supplied with small portable platforms. Students will be able to 
watch from the floor of the room itself, as close in as the character 
of the individual operation will permit. One major operating room 
will be equipped for television transmission to a receiving room of 
the medical school. 


Medical school building 

The plans for both hospital and medical school were worked out 
simultaneously for closer coordination. The school will be a seven- 
story rectangular building each of whose floors is connected with 
the west side of the hospital. Main features in its design are: 1) 
north light for all student laboratories; 2) coordination of each de- 
partment with those of the hospital—e.g. the pathology department 
of the school will be on the same floor as the clinical pathology in the 
hospital; 3) student entrance to each floor is coordinated with the 
service wings to ease observation and assistance. Record rooms and 
laboratory space for student work is also provided in the general 
treatment section of the hospital. Construction of the University 
Medical School will begin as soon as the hospital building is com- 
pleted— which should be within the next two years. 
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Remodeled dairy building becomes a colorful suburban house 


This handsome house on the edge of a small Long Island 
pond results from the highly skillful combination of some 
very lowly materials—the thick granite walls of a burned 
down dairy building, 14 slim lally columns, a projecting 
second story addition of simple frame construction and. 
most important, colored paint applied with imagination. 
Viewed head on from the south across the pond, the colored 
squares of the upstairs balconies create the effect of a Mon 
drian* in architecture. As the viewer walks by this facade 
and the colored sides of the various separating panels come 
into view, the effect is that of a changing abstraction—a dark 
gray panel appears next to the red square, light gray beside 
yellow, yellow beside gray, light blue beside dark blue. 

A house of such artistic quality could only come from the 
sympathetic cooperation of an artistic designer and an 
artistic client. Architect Sert, who is responsible for the 
detailing, is such a designer, and the owner, who manages 
a New York City art gallery, is such a client. 

In the conversion of the dairy building, very little was 
done to the ground floor. Double hung windows were re- 
placed by fixed sheets of plate glass (double insulating 
glass in the living-dining area) set outside of the thick stone 
walls to add to the feeling of interior spaciousness. The 
ceiling was furred down 1 ft. to 11 ft. to provide space for 
heating ducts, a few partitions were relocated, the small 
bathroom window beside the fireplace was converted into 
a two-way wood box, and, due to the small 25 x 47 ft. 
size of this floor, an outside heater room was provided. 

To create space upstairs for five bedrooms, three baths 
and a second living room (see p. 98) the 43 x 61 ft. second 
floor was extended beyond the granite walls in all directions 
and supported by gray painted steel stilts. 


* Painter famous for his color compositions in rectangular patterns. 
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First floor dining space. viewed from living room 
and through opening in kitchen wall (right). 
of second floor in all four directions (see plan) 


first floor windows, creates sheltered terrace at edge 
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LOCATION: Lattingtown Harbor, N. Y. 

ROBERT R. RAHMAN & JOHN H. LANGLOIS, Architects 
J. L. SERT, Consulting Architect 

PRESTON C. BRADY, Builder 
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Free of the granite walls which confine the first floor lay- 
out, the second floor is expanded to accommodate a master 
living-dressing-bedroom suite, two children’s rooms, a guest 
room and a maid’s room. (While three bathrooms are also 
provided, it is somewhat surprising that none exclusively 
serves the maid’s room.) Each of the four major rooms 
opens onto a southern balcony overlooking the pond—panels 
of insect screen slide into the walls, solving a storage prob- 
lem, and panels of glass slide outside the walls. These 
rooms are further opened to the view by the upward sloping 
roof and ceiling which projects to form a sunshade (photo 
right) and by the transparency of the wire mesh parapet 
at the edge of the balcony. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: Exterior wallis—wood frame and 
sheathing, V-joint vertical white pine siding, metal lath and plaster. 
ROOF ING—5-ply tar, felt and slag, The Barrett Co. Deck—Celotex 
Traffic-Top, The Celotex Corp. INSULATION: Outside walis—rock- 
wool, Johns-Manville Corp. Roof—aluminum, accordion type, Infra 
insulation Co. FIREPLACE: Damper—Heatilator, Inc. WINDOWS: 
Glass—', in. plate, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. PAINTS—Dutch 
Boy, National Lead Co. ELECTRICAL FIXTURES—Century Light- 
ing, Inc. KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—American Stove Co. Re- 
frigerator and dishwasher—General Electric Co. Sink—stainless 
steel, Tracy Mfg. Co. BATHROOM FIXTURES—Crane Co. Cabinets 
—metal, G. M. Ketcham Mfg. Corp. HEATING—warm air system, 
American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. Chronotherm—Minn- 
eapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


Rear of house with its small, high windows faces north. Only large 


glass area on this facade is around the entry. 
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Second floor bedroom balconies (above) are separated by extensions of 


the interior partitions. Second floor living room (below) and master bed- 


room (bottom) are separated by bookcase glass screen and fireplaces. 
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Y-Plan house separates living functions into divergent wings 


| Photos: Ear oller-Pictor 
LOCATION: North Castle, N. Y. t a Stoll ios 
HUSON JACKSON: Architect 

KENNERLY CONSTRUCTION CO., 


General Contractor 






































This unusual plan, almost a precise Y, is a precise solution 
to the conditions of orientation, site contours and room or- 
ganization set by a thoughtful magazine editor for his subur- 
ban house. The young couple and three small children live 
well and entertain informally, complete with swimming 
pool, on a rocky ridge at one end of their five acres. 

They sleep in the stem of the Y. In one arm they enter- 
tain; in the other they work. The gentle angles of separa- 
tion give each wing privacy from the others, and an entry- 
way intervenes between sleeping rooms and the rest of the 
house to provide a further measure of insulation. 

By today’s standards it is a luxurious home. The living- 
dining area covers more than 800 sq. ft., and work rooms 
(kitchen, garage, and editorial study) are also generous 
spatially. The biggest luxury of all perhaps is the great 
perimeter of the house, and the way each section is carefully 
tailored for its purpose. The perimeter of 365 ft. encloses 
a gross area of only about 3,200 sq. ft. 

Peculiarities of the tough rocky site, which was impressed 
only by blasting, suggested the basic placing of the elements, 
and specific requirements of use for each wing were ob- 
served to complete the complex. The service and work wing 
is bent out to its obtuse angle with the bedroom wing in 
order to open up the entrance to the steep curved driveway, 
and to give welcoming breadth to what would otherwise be 
a narrow passage. The bedroom wing faces south for good 
insolation, and the living room is angled to face a 20 mile 
view of Long Island Sound. Cost: $14.65 per sq. ft. 
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Vestibule, glassed-walled on the private 
side, is the only link between the living 4 


service and sleeping wings of the house, 


Present playroom is ringed by very 
bedrooms for children. When they g 


older, partitions will be relocated. 


AN Nhe See 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: Exterior walls—concrete block and 
fieldstone with aluminum insulation or cypress siding on studs with 
2 in. Fiberglas, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp.; inside—plaster of: 
plywood. ROOFING—4-ply tar and gravel, The Barrett Co. FIRE 
PLACE: Damper—Bennett-Ireland, Inc. WINDOWS: Sash 
ment, aluminum, ABC Steel Equipment Co. Glass—Thermopa 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass’ Co. Weatherstripping—Accurate Met 
Weatherstrip Co. FINISH FLOORING—asphalt tile, Tile-Tex Diva 
Flintkote Co. PAINTS—Samuel Cabot, Inc. HARDWARE—Sch 
Lock Co. ELECTRICAL FIXTURES—General Lighting Co. Di 
mers—Superior Electric Co. KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Rang 
George D. Roper. Dishwasher—Hotpoint, Inc. Fan—Pryne & Co. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Tubs—American Radiator-Standard § 
itary Corp. BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Lavatory—Crane Co. 
mainder of fixtures—American Radiator-Standard Sanitary 
Cabinets—Hoegger, Inc. HEATING—hot water, radiant syst 
Boiler and regulator—American Radiator-Standard Sanitary 
Burner—Petroleum Heat & Power Co. Pump—Bell & Gossett 


In the living room, as elsewhere, heat loss of large window areas 


reduced by double glazing and counteracted by ceiling coils near 


windows, supplementing the radiant heated floor slab. 
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veer glass wall of living wing, above, is effectively played against the glass 


, . 
above wood face of the slee ping wing. Below. living room viewed from entry 
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THE LONG ISLAND BUILDER'S HOUSE: . .ound-op ofthe est design and consi 


tion ideas used by the merchant builders who serve the nation’s biggest housing market 


“1 don’t want to seem a traitor to California but the builders 
are really doing a job on Long Island.” So said big W est Coast 


- builder Fritz Burns after visiting the great spawning ground of 


new housing for metropolitan New York. Nassau County is 
growing faster than Los Angeles; Long Island’s estimated 1950 
production is 40,000 houses. But what impressed Burns was 
not so much the scope of building as the effect of intense com- 
petition among the island’s 200 large builders. He declared 
they were not only producing a better house today for less 
money but were also setting the pace, for the entire house- 
building industry, in efficient production methods to beat the 
ever-rising spiral of costs. 


DESIGN. Good design is beginning to figure in the 
builder's plans. But he has a lot to learn from architects 


Design and layout 


The most striking change is the appearance in increasing numbers 
of a much lower, more rangy kind of house alongside the innumer- 
abie copies of the Levitt “contemporary” house which, with its great 
cap of an “expansion attic,” is in reality a modified Cape Cod. The 
builder’s name for this new kind of house is the “ranch” type, and 
the wise-cracking New Yorker calls it “Hopalong Cassidy Modern.” 
Whatever its name, it is a house that expands out over the ground, 
all on one floor, not into the air. Where a third bedroom is either 
provided or foreseen, it tends to fatten up one end of the floor plan 
into an L and to increase the informality and interest of the house 
as a whole. By running the roof lines out beyond the walls as over- 
hangs or trellises, the builder is able not only to shade the larger 
glass areas of his new windows but to give dominance to his hori- 
zontal ground-hugging lines so that the house is less of an ungainly 
box and more of a spread-out dwelling. 

Whether this new kind of house has come in from the West by 
way of popular magazines, or whether it is a third cousin of the 
architect’s “modern” is less important than the fact that the cus- 
tomers seem to prefer it; the old traditional designs are not selling 
the way they used to. The buyers want more convenience rather 
than cuteness for their money. And, whether they buy the ranch type 
or some other, the builders are giving them more flexible floor plans, 
no longer afraid to put the kitchen in the front of the house with the 
living rooms in the back, looking out on the privacy of a rear yard 
that can be developed as a garden. 

If the first reason for the more contemporary approach is cus- 
tomer preference, the second reason is that the new builder house is 
simpler and therefore more easily adapted to mass-volume produc- 
tion. In place of twists and quirks the builders have discovered the 
virtue of new and interesting exterior and interior finish materials; 
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Herewith Forum examines some of the best design and con. 
struction ideas produced by this competitive whirl. Editors 
visited 35 big-and-little subdivisions covering houses of all 
brackets. Highlights of the survey: 

1. New and somewhat cleaner designed house types are 
being developed to meet buyer’s more sophisticated 
demands. 

2. The builders have developed a new set of cost-cutting 
production methods to beat higher costs. 


we 
e 


They are improving bathrooms, kitchens, storage. 
4. Merchandising methods are being overhauled to meet 
the demands of the new house shopper. 


also they have discovered that well-calculated color schemes cost no 
more to put on than drab ones, so that color plays an important role 
for the first time. 

Where the houses fall short in design, it is usually by the mis 
application of modern “features” in a way that is meaningless. 
Trellises are put where they shade blank walls instead of openings, 
and posts that hold up nothing have been added to the familiar 
shutters that never shut. For this shortcoming it is unfair to place 
all the blame on the builders. The up-to-date architects who have 
taken the trouble and time to study the close problem of the builder 
house are few, and these few have so much work they have scarcely 
time to think. A close examination of the new Long Island houses, 
with all their progress from tradition, will show what further prog: 
ress still remains to be made. 


Under $20,000 

In adapting their houses to the merchandising requirements of 
the 1950 market, the smaller-house builders have followed two 
design trends. Some, like Levitt, have stuck to the basic Cape Cod 
shape, with its selling advantage of the expansion attic. The others 
have lopped off the attic for a longer, lower house with three bed- 
rooms on one floor. 

A good example of this latter type is the $9,300 unit designed 
by Architects Matern & York for the Strausman Construction Com 
pany’s 200-unit development in Hicksville. The house is an object 
lesson in how to combine economical! construction with fairly present 
able design. Except for some useless shutters and a tacked-on flower 
box under the bedroom window, the Strausmans have admirably 
avoided cluttering up the facade of their trim house. The floor plan 
is also better-than-average. The third bedroom can double as 4 
multi-purpose room, with sliding wall-to-ceiling wood compositioa 
doors that can be pushed back to provide more open space in the 
living area. (The Strausmans, fainthearted about this innovation, 
offered customers the alternate choice of a fixed partition, but % 
per cent of their buyers took the sliding doors.) Also noteworthy 
in the Strausman plan is that the storage room has both an inside 
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and outside entrance, thus avoiding the mudtracking of bicycles, 
garden tools and other “outside equipment” through the house. 

In the lower price field, Builders Irwin Chess and Nat Siegal 
offer a three-bedroom, one floor house which they sold for $7,990 at 
their Babylon subdivision. (Since then cost rises have dictated a 
$500 price increase. The attached garage is $800 extra.) In their 
long (52 ft.) and narrow (23 ft.) plan, the kitchen becomes a 
modified “center hall” dividing living and sleeping areas. Instead 
of providing a storage room, as do most houses in this price range, 
the builders have included a cellar. Says Builder Chess: “The im- 
portant thing about our house is that we are providing a three- 
bedroom unit for the fellow who can only afford to pay $50 a 
month. Our merchandising argument is that he has a complete 
house and he doesn’t have to stand the extra cost of expanding 
either upstairs or outside.” 

Builder Jerome Miller has arranged his floor plan to give back- 
yard privacy to the living area in his $9,800-unit development in 
Bethpage. The kitchen and dining area are located in the front of 
the house, with the living area extending back to a window wall 
which looks out on the rear yard. Bulk storage arrangements in 
this compact house are located, economically, in the rear of the 
garage. 

Split-level plans are not new but several Long Island builders 
have turned to them to separate living and sleeping areas without 
going to two-story construction. A typical arrangement is offered 
by Builder Bradford Stiles in his $13,450 house in Huntington 
(see next page). Stiles’ house has a half-cellar under the sleeping 
area, which he has divided between a utility room and a garage; 
above the living room this is balanced out by a large storage attic. 
The exteriors of such schemes are complicated and are one place 
where good architects are still needed. 

Duplex houses—the building rage of the early Twenties—are 
making a comeback on Long Island, especially in areas close to 
the city where land is higher priced. At Bayside, where land prices 
tun about $60 a front foot in residential sections, Builder Lewis 














Photo (top): Richard Averill Smith 


Strausman house at $8.50 per sq. ft. has three bedrooms. 




















A simply designed house paid merchan- 
dising dividends to the Strausman Con- 
struction Co. Perhaps the best test of 
the effectiveness of simple, relatively 
uncluttered design is that, in terms of 
the square feet of livable area provided 
by the builders, this house offered more 
for the money than any other three-bed- 


room house included in the round-up. 





Chess & Siegal house demonstrates economical floor plan 





The trend towards three-bedroom houses 
in the lower-priced market is well dem- 


onstrated in this $8,500 house. Waste 


| space is kept to a minimum in the 850 


sq. ft. floor plan. Less commendable is 
the handling of the facade, with its 
many-jogged roof, variety of siding ma- 


terials, and angled flower-pot holder. 


Ben Schnell 





Miller house is simple in both layout and finish 
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Here is another well-thought-out solu- 
tion to the problem of providing three 
bedrooms and the necessary living-din- 
ing space in a small house. Main traffic 
circulation in this house is restricted 
to the front of the house. The living 
area is put in the rear, separated by a 
window-wall of glass from the patio- 


garden. Price per sq. ft.: $11.25. 
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7 190 1-6" cove] otic Stiles houses hides split-level floor 


plan behind Olde Colonial facade 
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Klein & Teicholz provide economies 
of two-story construction 
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Builder Lewis Funk’s semi-detached 
house tries to avoid the box look 
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tricky floor plan, tricky design 
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Funk is putting up 400 neatly trimmed semi-detached houses, Jp 
design, the units are a distinct improvement, in their plain handling 
of brick and wood trim, over the traditionally big-and-boxy duplexes, 
A .two-story floor plan is used for each living unit, to conform to 
the New York City Code requirement that each unit be completely 
separate from the other. 

The two-story single house is hard to find in Long Island syb. 
divisions despite the fact that two-story construction still provides 
more space at less cost-per-cubic-foot than any other building form, 
A recent experiment by Builder Kalman Klein and David Teichok 
on their New Hyde Park subdivisions indicates, however, that house 
buyers still recognize this advantage of two-story houses. The two 
builders put up seven model houses on their development, then gaye 
customers their choice of which ove they wanted to buy. Six of the 
units were basically one-floor designs (some had expansion attics); 
only one was a two-story (pictured on the left.) It proved to be 
the most popular seller, at $17,000. In floor plan, the Klein & 
Teicholz house shows some welcome changes from the old center. 
hall arrangement. Circulation to any part of the house from the 
front door is adequately handled. A downstairs bathroom is located, 
economically, underneath the upstairs bath. 


Over $20,000 


In the higher-priced brackets, ($20,000 and over) the Long 
Island builders have almost completely taken over the functions 
of the custom builder who dominated this market. The big luxury 
houses are museum pieces—as are the big, low-taxed incomies which 
were required to keep them up. Significantly, a great many of the 
higher priced houses built by merchant builders are being developed 
on old estates which are being carved up for real estate purposes. 
One builder, Sam Berger, bought out the entire village of Saddle 
Rock on the plush North Shore for his 250-unit development of 
$25,000 houses. 

The merchant builder’s big advantage under these new conditions 
is his ability, through mass volume and construction efficiencies, to 
provide more living space for the dollar than the custom-work con 
tractor can. A good example of this was seen in Builder Emannual 
Ballin’s $30,000 house, shown in last month’s Forum. 

Among the most successful of the higher-priced builders are 
Newell & Daniel who are developing a 160-acre tract near Lake 
Success. The two builders expect to put up 75 units this year in 
the $25,000-$28,000 price range. To keep their production line as 
uncomplicated as possible, Newell & Daniel offer a choice of only 
two floor plans, with a further choice of three facade variations. 
The layout for the $25,000 house, shown opposite, has generally 
good circulation. The combination den-bedroom, with its plastic 
folding door on the living room side, is an interesting example of 
multi-use space arrangement. The two-bathroom arrangement is to 
be found in most higher-priced houses. However, many builders don't 
take the cost-cutting advantage of putting them back-to-back as 
they are here. 


Newell & Daniel house features 
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CALIFORNIA HOUSE that can teach the 
Long Island builders some lessons 


In their field survey of Long Island houses, Forum 
editors did not find one house which equaled, in price 
and quality, the Palo Alto (Calif.) builder house pic- 
tured on the right. This house proves that California’s 
leadership is based not on climate—Palto Alto’s is not 
too different from Long Island—but on good sense. 

Like the Long Island builders, Joseph Eichler builds 
houses primarily to sell them. He sold out his 51-unit 
subdivision of these houses in a fortnight, plans three 
Palo Alto had never 
seen anything like his houses but it wasn’t their novelty 
that sold them. It was the common sense proposition 
that Eichler offered more—and better—living space 
(1,044 sq. ft.) for the money ($9,400) than other build- 
ers in the area. In short, he had a better product. 

To get this better product, Joe Eichler did some hard- 
headed planning with his architects, Anshen & Allen. 
They planned the houses as houses should be planned 
—from the inside out. A floor plan, based on the 1950 
living requirements of a typical Palo Alto family, was 
worked out. Then it was framed in, logically and with- 
out fuss. As a result, the buyers of Eichler’s houses are 
getting a bonus of more living area in exchange for 


more tracts of similar houses. 


giving up whatever traditional notions they had about 
house design. 
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Protos: Kundai Partridge 















PRODUCTION. The Long Islanders are old hands at 


stretching the construction dollar. This year: better pro- 
duction control; a switch to slab construction 


Better production control on the site, rather than prefabricated 
miracles off the site, is the key to the cost-cutting, efficient construc- 
tion on Long Island’s typical 1950 subdivision. For many an Island 
builder, such economies are a grim necessity: the upward swoosh in 
prices this spring caught him with a subdivision which was sold out 
at firm prices but is being built under rising material costs. 
The result was that the builders have been tightening up their con- 
struction schedules all along the line to eliminate money-wasting 
loopholes. 

Even small builder Bradford Stiles in Huntington (100 houses a 
year) finds it worth while to keep daily records on material flow and 
labor production on his Rollingwood subdivision. An important part 
of his production system is a bonus system for his crew foremen. 


an, 


(Stiles tried a bonus system for all his workers last year, found the 


tecord-keeping operation too complicated.) Each foreman is paid 



























$10 extra for each house he completes below a given number of hours. 
(Sample production goal: framing, without roofing and sheathing. 
190 hours.) “The foremen are, in effect, subcontractors,” Stiles 
points out. “The only difference is that we have tighter controls over 
them than we have over our subs.” 


Site Planning 

In laying out their sites, Long Island builders are taking particula: 
advantage of the savings offered by curvilinear street patterns. 
Curved streets mean less street to pave, provide more house lots to 
the acre, and serve to break up the monotony of their standardized 
houses. A good example of this is found at the Twin Oaks subdivi- 
sion in Babylon where hundreds of similar houses are given better 
treatment through curvilinear streets. On this site, Builders Irwin 
Chess and Nat Siegal have added interest to their houses by preserv- 
ing as many large trees as possible. Their surveyors spot each tree, 
then give the builders a stake mark on those which can be saved. The 
result is a landscaping bonus that makes the house-selling operation 
that much easier. 

At Forest City subdivision in Wantagh, Builders Bernard Krinsky 


and Ernest Beck complete all their street and house grading—includ- 
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ing the removal or return of backfill—before the building trades 
come on the job. The reason: the site is unobstructed by dirt piles 
so that lumber can be moved in quickly and framing operations 
started without having “mountains” of dirt in the way. Says Krinsky: 
“As far as we're concerned, it means putting more money in the pro- 
ject before we make our first draw on building loan money but we 
find that it pays off in the long run.” 

At Saddle Rock, a 250-house development of $25,000 houses, 
Builder Sam Berger is having the grading done by his own organiza- 
tion rather than subbing it out. After three months, he finds that his 
own men, using mostly rented machinery, are doing the job more 
cheaply than an outside contractor. This has the further advantage of 
giving Berger tighter controls over his grading operation, which 
will involve shifting 500,000 tons of dirt before the project is com- 
pleted. 

The most important change in Long Island construction methods 
involves foundations: the switch is to slabs. Almost three-quarters of 
the small houses insured by FHA this year will be basementless jobs. 
Even in larger houses, slabs are being accepted both by the builder 
and his customers. Builder Berger offers his luxury-trade customers 
a choice of slabs or cellar: a majority of them choose slabs. (Among 
other things, it means a price allowance of over $1,000 for the 
slab-selectors. ) 

The Long Island builders are taking the switch to slabs in their 
stride. In most cases, they are following FHA requirements. A 
typical FHA-approved installation is shown below. Three months 
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ago, the New York FHA office issued an order specifying inorganic 
insulation. Many builders are using glass fiber to comply with this 
new specification. 

Production shortcuts are helping builders keep costs down in their 
slab-and-footing operation. Spread footings are seldom used. Al- 
though they require less concrete, the labor involved in the form work 
makes their overall cost too high. FHA accepts an 8 in. solid footing 
without forms and many builders are using this method. Founda- 
tions are dug out with flail diggers in a matter of minutes. Footings 
are poured from ready-mix trucks up to grade. After the concrete 
has set, short forms are placed on top of the unformed footing and 
more concrete poured to bring the overall footing high enough to 
meet FHA’s requirement that slab floors be at least 2 ft. above street 
level. The diagram above shows one interesting way in which build- 
ers are getting around even this limited amount of form work. The 
shortcut consists simply of a concrete or cinder block which is spe- 
cially cast to provide the necessary indent for insulation and slab. 


Cellars and crawl spaces 

Cellars are still popular enough with house buyers for many build- 
ers to include them in their construction programs. At the Rothrock 
subdivision in Hicksville, Builders Sidney and Bertram Roth offered 
customers a cellar for $900 extra in their $9,700 houses. Over 90 
per cent of them took the cellars. In putting in cellars, most builders 
are careful to see that the cellar does not stand high on the site so 
that the low lines of their “ranch” houses are destroyed. To avoid 
this, they are providing areaways around cellar windows so that the 
windows can be placed below grade. 
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At his Ronek Park subdivision in Amityville, Builder Tom Romano 
is using craw! space construction in his $6,990 house. Instead of dig. 
ging each crawl space separately, he has 15 yd. dirt-moving machings 
dig a 30 ft. wide trench straight down a line of house lots. Thege 


Builder Romano's 
rented dirt-mover 
picks up 15 yards oj 
topsoil while going % 


miles per hour, 


rented machines ($130 a day) can dig foundations in this manner for 
20 houses in less than a day. Bulldozers and smaller pan machines 
push the backfill in between the houses after the cinder block founda. 
tions are put in. 


Frame construction 


Most Long Island houses are basically frame constructed, despite 
the current ballooning of lumber prices. For most builders, pre. 
cutting of lumber is a production “must.” Builder Bradford Stiles 
finds that precutting and bundling of lumber pays off on his 100. 
house-a-year subdivision. Says he: “It costs me more to start of 
with but I am sure that I’m not going to have my lumber kicked 
all around the site.” 

The basic framing operation is supplemented by an increasingly 
large number of fabricated units. Metal door bucks and windows 
are common, even in $7,000 houses. Builder Bernard Krinsky esti- 
mates a 30 per cent labor saving in the use of door backs, more than 
offsetting their extra cost. At Twin Oaks subdivision in Babylon, 
the builders use them except for the front and back doors where the 
cost of drilling to install weatherproofing makes a wood frame mote 
economical. 


STORAGE. The customers want plenty of storage in 


their space-cramped houses. Faced with this dilemma, 
the builders come up with some bright ideas 


One of the persistent problems in the small, basementless house 
is that of storage. The solutions break down to three categories: 1) 
general storage—the storage room, 2) bedroom storage and 3) spe 
cialized built-in storage. In each case, some of the Long Island build: 
ers are coming up with some bright solutions. 

Storage rooms for basementless houses are a merchandising “must™ 
for builders. In smaller houses, the storage room doubles with the 
heating room. This year, more Long Island builders are taking into 
consideration the fact that a storage room should have direct access 
to the outdoors so that equipment like lawn mowers and bikes is not 
dragged through the house. In the small (800 ft.) Alto houses in 
East Hempstead, Builder Sam Grossman has turned his heater-storage 
room with its only door to the outside. In larger houses, the storage 
utility room is often placed with an entrance on the kitchen and to 
the outside. An economical solution is to build storage space into 
the rear of the garage, with access directly from the kitchen. 


Bedroom storage 


The small size of bedrooms in most builder houses calls for special 
consideration of storage requirements. The old-time bureau (which 
. . “¥y* . ” te 

has been called “the silliest storage facility invented by man”) 
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George F. Salomon 


Large cedarized closets, with separating built-in 


chest is provided by Builder Jerry Weiss. Note 


flush ceiling lights. 





Richara Averill Smith 
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Floor-to-ceiling composition wood sliding 
doors (papered in this case) are widely 
used. Simplified construction eliminates 


header across top, also jambs. 


J. Alex Langley 


Small built-in table, which folds into wall when 


not in use, is part of prefab partition in Builder 


Silbert’s house. 


Ben Schnall 





Waist-high “breakfast bar” is used to separate kitchen and 
dining area in Builder G. A. Mezger’s $25,000 houses. 





being shuffled out. In its place, Long Island builders are providing 
built-in drawers and large closets. Builder Jerry Weiss in Wood- 
mere builds in a six-drawer unit between two large sets of wall-to- 
ceiling closets. The Colby Construction Co. in Glen Cove is using the 
Cy Williams Sun Ranch house with built-in vanity between the two 
master-bedroom closets. In most other builder houses, floor-to-ceil- 
ing sliding doors have virtually replaced the old space-wasting hinged 
closet doors. A new wrinkle here is the use of sliding doors on over- 
head suspended tracks to avoid dirt-clogged floor tracks. In some of 
the best plans, however, there is still room for replacement of clumsy 
closets by standard storage cabinets. 


Built-ins 

Built-ins, of course, are not new to the building industry. Builders 
have been supplying ponderous built-in bookcases, china closets, cor- 
ner cabinets for many years. In the new Long Island houses, how- 
ever, builders are by-passing these heavy-handed, dust-catching 
gimmicks and providing efficient storage units which are notable, in 
some instances, for their clean-cut design. Particularly interesting is 
the design of kitchen pass-through units. 

Among the more interesting built-ins is a card-table “closet” which 
is part of the fireplace wall at Forest City subdivision in Wantagh. 
Roslyn Builder Walter Marchant provides a neat built-in guest vanity 
with drawers. It is built into the side of a two-way fireplace and 
faces the main entrance door. An inexpensive wall table which folds 
back when not in use is part of the equipment in Leo Silbert’s $8,400 
house. 

The Long Island builders are steering clear of built-in television, 
for the time being, at least. Most of them report no customer pres- 
sure for it—despite the fact that Levitt has introduced it in his $7,990 
house. One builder makes provision for it in his fireplace wall, with 
access to the set for repairs from a storage closet immediately ad- 
joining. 


KITCHEN. The Long Island trend is to make kitchens 
bigger, provide more counter space and storage. The 
reason: the kitchen still sells the house 


The Long Island builders have always been a kitchen-conscious 
crew for the simple reason that the house buying ritual is usually 
presided over by the ladies. In every case, they have tried to keep 
their kitchens as big as possible, clipping space from the living 
area to do it. Since dining space is restricted in 1950's smaller 
houses, most builders try to provide some sort of space in the 
kitchens for dining purposes. It often consists merely of a break- 
fast bar. In larger houses it will often involve a separate dining 
area in the kitchen with a waist-high serving partition in between. 
In their Wilshire Hills $25,000 house, Builder Bowers and Effron 
provide a 20 x 15 ft. kitchen with a complete set of appliances ai 
one end and a large dining area with a porcelain tiled fireplace at 
the other. 


Kitchen cabinets 

Builders are paying more attention to kitchen cabinet details. 
Even in small houses, builders are specifying specially made wooden 
cabinets. They are careful to get a good expanse of flush working 
surface either by buying a manufacturer's modularly-designed 
“package” or by having a kitchen designed for them, This usually 
involves a specially fabricated plastic-topped working space which 
fits over a whole wall of kitchen appliances including a washing 
machine and drier. 

Pass-throughs between the kitchen and the dining area are to 
be found in almost all small houses—and in most of the bigger 
ones. Many builders have specified specially fabricated pass-through 
units with storage facilities for dishes and silverware on both the 
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Photos (above): Ben Schnall 










George F. Solomon 











Compact kitchen in Miller house 
opens on two sides: pass through to 
dining area on left, breakfast bar 
on right. 


Close attention to the problem of 
kitchen storage and adequate work- 
ing space is evident in Bowers & 
Effron’s $25,000 house. 


Typical counter lavoratory arrange- 
ment provides storage underneath, 
knee space under the rest of the 


table. 


Ben Schnaill 


Small counter lavoratory follows 
trend in providing large vanity-type 


mirror along wall. 


Builder Jerry Weiss tiles the top of 
his counter lavoratories in same 


color as the rest of bathroom. 


kitchen and dining-area sides. At Builder Jerome Miller’s project 
in Bethpage the kitchen is opened to the living-dining area on two 
sides. One section is a pass-through to the dining area, the other js 
a breakfast bar. Such wide-openness in kitchens is made possible 
by providing a kitchen ventilating fan to draw cooking smells to the 
outside. 


BATHROOMS. That fine Victorian stand-by, the coun- 


ter lavatory, makes a better-late-than-never comeback 
in the new builder houses 


A common-sense 19th Century bathroom fixture is making a long 
overdue return appearance in Long Island builder houses this year, 
The fixture is the counter lavatory—a long table with a depressed 
wash basin. In Victorian times, this table with its heavy marble top 
dominated the bathroom. The 1950 models are made more compact 
to fit in with the smaller size of most bathrooms. They are improved 
over Victorian models in providing built-in storage: most have 
drawer space under the table, with provision for knee space. 

The fixtures, which are available from most of the big plumbing 
equipment companies, have been handled in various ways by the 
Long Island builders. Most models come with a plastic topped table 
but Builder Jerry Weiss has eliminated this in his $25,000 houses 
and tiled his table tops with the same color tile as the rest of the 
bathroom. Most builders using the counter lavatory provide a large 
built-in vanity mirror, extending the length of the counter. At their 
Hillside development, Klein & Teicholz provide a counter lavatory 
on one side of their bathroom wall, near the door, and a vanity table 
on the other. A fabricated waist-high storage unit to separate the 
“vanitory” from the water closet is another arrangement used by 
builders. 


Medicine chests 


The counter lavatories have resulted in some changes with regard 
to the old-fashioned medicine chest. The medicine chest—minus the 
door mirror—is being put on another wall. Better still, it is being 
replaced by a built-in or free-standing cabinet. Builder G. A. Mezger 
has eliminated the chest altogether at his Norgate project and is sup- 
plying a 5 ft. steel cabinet with a full length mirror on the door. 

Built-in hampers are commonplace in most builder houses but 
Builders Leo and Dick Silbert provide a laundry chute directly 
to the basement. Another sales feature in the Silbert house is a small 
hinged-door which provides access from the bathroom to the top two 
drawers of the adjoining linen closet. 

Most of the $15,000-and-over houses include two bathrooms. 
However, in the $11,000 house at Forest City subdivision in Wan- 
tagh, Builder Krinsky is supplying a second small bathroom in the 
big bedroom of his three-bedroom houses. It will contain a water 
closet and a wash-basin with a built-in hamper underneath. No 
Long Island house, large or small, has exploited the design and mer- 
chandising advantages of the two-passenger bathroom arrangement, 
which involves the partitioning of the various components of the 
bathroom so that the facilities can be used by more than one person 
at a time. 


HEATING. Radiant heating, hesitantly accepted at 
first as a cost-cutting device, is on its way to becoming 
a permanent fixture in the builder’s plans 


The swing to panel heating—pioneered on a large scale by the 
Levitts in 1947—is the big heating news on Long Island this year. 
Over half the FHA-financed small houses—and a sizable number of 
large ones—on the Island have slab heating. 
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Most builders accepted radiant heating without enthusiasm at first 
asa cost-cutting device. But experience has shown them that it speeds 
up their construction operations and also that customer resistance 
a strong factor in past years—is weakening. Most Long Island build- 
ers are using copper tubing which, because it bends easily, requires 
fewer joint connections. In small house installations, pipes are placed 
uniformly, usually 9 or 12 in. on center, with a separate circuit for 
each room. There is usually no variation in the pipe arrangement 
no matter how the house is oriented—so that a uniform, quick con- 
struction job is had. 


New combination 


In the larger house field, Sam Berger provides an interesting com- 
bination of convection heating and panel heating in some of his Sad- 
dle Rock houses for reasons that make sense both design-wise and 
dollar-wise. Cost savings—involving several hundred dollars—are 
made by digging out a cellar for only two-thirds of the house. The 
other third is a slab with embedded copper pipes. The slab is the 
floor of the garage (which may or may not be panel heated) and the 
all-purpose room. This will, in most cases, be used as a children’s 
playroom where warmed floors are particularly desirable. The panei 
heating circuit runs directly from the boiler with separate mixing 
valves and circulator, maintaining the comfortable low temperature 
required in a panel heating system. 


Enter baseboard 


Baseboard perimeter heating is becoming more popular with Long 
Island builders now that its prices are becoming more competitive 
with orthodox systems. In his Saddle Rock houses, Builder Berger 
provides baseboard heating, instead of the usual convector, along his 
big living-room picture window. Not only does it give him more 
even heat distribution at this high heat-loss area, but it permits better 
furniture placement, since the convector is low and almost flush. 


SELLING. With houses harder to sell, the builder is 
taking a good, hard look at his merchandising methods 
once more and upping the quality of his product 


As summer began, most Long Island builders had sold out their 
subdivisions and were settled down to the full-time business of 
getting houses built before winter curtailed their operations. One 
thing was certain, however: house selling was no longer an auto- 
matic order-taking process. For the first time in a decade, the 
builders had felt the full force of the buyer’s market this Spring. 

This new merchandising climate was anticipated by many builders 
in the closer attention they had given to their 1950 product. It was 
apparent that better design would be one of the most important 
bonuses—if not the most important—offered to coax New Yorkers 
out of their apartments and older houses into a new subdivision 
house. 


Model house 


As far as the actual selling operation is concerned, the model 
house is still the main base of operations for the builders. Long 
Island practice is to sell out the subdivision from the model house; 
as a result, great care is taken in preparing these showcase houses. 
Builder Kalman Klein in New Hyde Park was careful to furnish 
his group of houses with modern furniture and appointments, The 
overall effect was to give the interiors a cleaner, more open effect. 
(Most builders still persisted, however, in decorating their model 
houses with chintzy trappings straight out of a Betty Grable musical.) 

Selling “extras” is a time-honored builder’s custom, Most builders 
put up a basic model house and then tell the customers what they 








can have added to it. At his Forest City subdivision, Builder Bernard 
Krinsky has a new switch to this. He is unveiling a model house 
this month which has all the extras in it. Instead of telling potential 
house buyers how much extra everything will cost, he will start out 
with the price of the complete house and then scale it down to the 
pocketbook requirements of the individual buyer. Says Krinsky: 
“The important point is that we will show them a house that will 
give them an idea of what it can look like, even if they can’t afford 
the full package at the beginning. Also, we think that we will make 
more equipment sales by putting everything into the house than 
if we just show a price list for extras.” 


Dime exhibit 


Seventy-nine Long Island builders have taken advantage of a 
unique selling aid provided for them by the Long Island Home 
Builders Institute and the Dime Savings Bank in Brooklyn. It is 
the Dime’s “Home Buyer’s Exposition,” a permanent exhibition 
showing the latest offerings of builders and manufacturers of home 
equipment and materials. The exhibit covers 5,000 ft. on the main 
floor of the Dime’s headquarters in downtown Brooklyn. In the 


A. E. French 





Schematic map of Long Island, featuring location of each builder’s tract, high- 


lights Dime Saving’s exhibit. At right is portion of builder’s exhibit area. 


year that it has been open, over 100,000 New Yorkers have 
“shopped” through the exhibit, looking at the plans and pictures 
of the new builder houses. Each builder is allotted a 27 x 42 in. 
curved panel to present the pertinent facts about his subdivision. 
(Sample data: monthly payments, commuting time from New York, 
directions on how to get to the subdivision.) A 16 ft. wall map of 
Long Island pinpoints each builder’s subdivision to provide quick 
orientation in locating projects. 


Ben Schnell 


Living room of Builder Klein’s model house is tastefully decorated with simple 
modern furniture. Result is a welcome change from the over-decoration com 


mon in most model houses. 
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Shaded by projection of roof and bal- 
cony-corridor, eastern transom windows 
insure uniform bilateral lighting on all 
desks. They still leave some problems 


of sky glare. 














Structural fins on the western facade 








admit cool northern light and block the 


hot rays of the sun. 
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Julius Shulman 


angles vertical fins at 45° to overcome an “impossible” orientation, converts school board from classical design 


LOCATION: Phoenix, Ariz. 
GUIREY & JONES, Architects 
D. O. NORTON & SONS, General Contractors 


This is the school addition that converted the Phoenix School Board 
to contemporary design. The board gave up its plan for adding a 
neo-classic wing to its neo-classic oldest school only because it would 
have cost too much and its long west exposure would have been intol- 
erably hot. But when the new wing was completed in contemporary 
design the board liked it so much they now hope to lift the face of 
the old building to make it as pleasingly contemporary. 

The new homemaking wing had to have a 250 ft. western exposure 

one which is virtually “impossible” from the standpoint of after- 
noon light and heat in Arizona, where the sun is merciless from May 
to October, brilliant most of the year. To surmount this obstacle, 
the architects produced a most effective and studied version of ver- 
tical concrete fins as baffles. As structural supports for the roof, 


Old Administration Building will ultimately 


be altered to harmonize with modern additions these fins were one factor that helped hold the cost down to $10.59 


instead of compromising the new work. a sq. ft.—87 cents less per unit of area than a conventional building 
erected concurrently in Phoenix for the same purpose. Spaced 4 ft. 
apart and pointed northwest at an angle of 45° to the facade (see 
detail, left), the fins deflect heat and glare from the continuous strip 
windows behind them and provide privacy from the street. The 
architects estimate that substitution of the fins for conventional 
blinds saved about $4,000 initial cost and several hundred dollars a 
year in maintenance. 

The fins show exactly how far it is now possible to go—and also 
what it is not possible to achieve—in employing structural devices for 
controlling daylight. They keep out direct rays of the sun during 
school hours, yet admit plenty of light for classes of sewing and 
cooking. What they don’t do, and can’t do, is to give all the pupils 
a view and at the same time cut out that glare which is inherent in 


a view of the sky itself from inside a room. In other words, pupils 





either face in a direction where they see only concrete or they face 
the view with the sky unobstructed. 

The fact that other forms of shading may yet have to be used to 
lick this last remaining factor still leaves the architects with credit 


for an important contribution. 








Designed for a full program of “family life education,” the new 
wing contains twin food laboratories and multi-purpose sewing 
rooms, each accommodating 32 students, a flexible living-dining 
area, a pre-school play unit, toilet facilities and faculty offices. The 
plan provides for two additional classrooms to be built later at thc 
northern end of the annex. 

Fitted with normal classroom equipment scaled down for five-year- 
olds, the play school area has its own street entrance, walled patio, 
toilets and an isolation room equipped with one-way glass through 
which nursery pupils may be observed by students of child care and 
psychology. Informal instructions in food-serving, furniture arrange- 
ment, home nursing and allied subjects is conducted in the living- 
dining area. 

Interior economies include partitions of unplastered pumice block, 
the consolidation of electric outlets for individual student kitchens 
in a long center table which provides added counter space, the use 
of “station wagon” guides instead of the usual ball-carrier type hard- 
ware on sliding windows in the western wall. Thanks to bilateral 
natural lighting, the overhead fluorescent tubes are rarely used. 

The soothing effect of bright spots of color on doors and panels, 
warm redwood trim and informal furniture arrangements throughout 
the handsome building is evident in student reactions. Said one girl, 
“Who would ever think a school could be like home?” 

















Open-air corridors not only provide fire safety and a between-classes 
lift for students, but also dissipate echoes and the usual corridor 
noises. Wall space below transoms is filled with student's steel lockers 


running the length of the wing. 
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Play school area is used as high school classroom during weeks when 
nursery school is not in session. Playroom windows, like others on the 
south, are shielded from the sun by an egg-crate arrangement of light 


horizontal and vertical concrete louvers. 




















COST BREAKDOWN 


Excavation ..... Tee $1,193.40 
Structural steel .......00. ; 17,855.71 
Concrete foundation, floors 

a ee bay Saat 9,980.71 
Reinforcing steel ....... ; 5,127.84 
TREE. sacivesw ; 816.48 
Masonry work ...... ~ 16,040.16 
ROM. SRTDOP 2. ccccccess 6,704.40 
Millwork bok duh wwbes a8 20,085.84 
ee re 1,280.61 
IS 6 cin ans 0 mwa-0-it aa 1,080.00 
DE = ch uthuss «ota knee oe 7,093.44 
ES fo iin ced eemnnn 2,789.64 
Electric wiring ............ 11,813.69 


Toilet partitions .......... 807.84 
SE GONE (oo oc kcnntincvecs 6,964.92 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: Interior 
partitions—pumic block, unplastered. 
Floors—concrete slab. Ceilings—acous- 
tic tile, The Celotex Corp., over metal 
lath, plaster. ROOFING—Pabco, Par- 
affine Co.’s. SHEET METAL WORK: 
Flashing—galvanized iron, Armco Co. 
Ducts—aluminum, Kaiser Permanente 
Metals. INSULATION: Roofs—4 in. 
wool, Eagle Picher Sales Co. WIN- 
DOWS: Glass — Libbey - Owens - Ford 
Glass Co. FLOOR FINISHES—<Kentile, 
David E. Kennedy, inc. COUNTERS, 
etc. — Formica, The Formica Co. 











Hardware . 1,170.54 
Blackboards . Pcaah 762.61 
Piumbing sevsevesuns 12,256.92 
Painting & decorating ..... 2,365.20 
TEED 5. detudascoece di 756.00 
Carpentry, rough & finish 11,792.83 
Common liabor ...... 1,350.00 
Glass & mirrors .. 2,696.76 
BO Sais cwees ieee s dt 1,451.00 
Miscellaneous ..... : 859.46 
TOTAL (contract) $145,096.00 
Change orders ..... 10,429.97 
TOTAL COST $155,525.97 


RANGES, WASHING MACHINES, 
DRYERS, DEEP FREEZE, etc.—Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Bendix Home Appliances, 
Inc. DISPOSALL—General_ Electric 
Co. HARDWARE--Sargent & Co. 
PAINTS—Pratt & Lambert Co. and 
Alumina-shield roof finish, Paraffine 
Co.'s. SWITCHES — Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. PLUMBING FIXTURES 
—Crane Co. HEATING—forced hot air. 
Grilles-Barber-Colman Co. Regulators 
—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Valves and water heater—Crane Co. 
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CALDWELL AIR CONDITIONING — controversial new system uses many special devices | 


to get hurricane air speeds and “kinetic energy diffusion” 


Mystery of the year in air conditioning is the Caldwell sys- 
tem. Everyone is talking about it—but hardly anyone knows 
anything about it. 

Caldwell landed the most coveted air conditioning assign- 
ment in the country: the first group of buildings at the General 
Motors Technical Center. Caldwell made a preliminary layout 
for air conditioning the UN Assembly, and lost the job only 
when the competition lowered its bid $250,000. His system 
is the only approved alternate to window units for Lever House 
in New York. 

But still not a word has been printed about his methods ex- 
cept for a few paragraphs in Forum’s July ’49 preview of the 
Technical Center. And the confusion about Caldwell’s work 
has certainly not been reduced by the fact that two small tele- 
phone exchanges in Michigan and perhaps one or two other 
small installations are the only buildings where architects, 
engineers and building owners can see a Caldwell system in 
operation with any ty pe of cooling and so judge for themselves 
what the excitement is about. What follows is the first detailed 
report published on Caldwell’s theories and methods. 





A flood of rumors swirls around W. J. Caldwell, engineer, inven- 
tor and manufacturer of air conditioning systems. Word has spread 
that he handles air at unprecedented speeds and under pressures so 
great that it “behaves like a liquid instead of a gas”; that he “shoots 
streams of air across the ceilings” as a fireman directs water from 
a hose; and that he “washes” the windows with a flood of warm air 
shot from clear across the room. 

The interest in Caldwell is due partly to the mystery that sur- 
rounds his work and partly to his envied assignments. But the most 
important element is this: if even half the rumors about the Caldwell 
system are true, it would be an answer to the office architect’s prayer, 
for this reason: Caldwell has concentrated his attack on the tremen- 
dous amount of costly cubage and valuable space required by the 
large ducts and local fan rooms of a conventional low velocity sys- 
tem (up to 18 per cent added cubage in one recent example) and the 
still more valuable perimeter space required by window units of the 
usual high velocity system. The attraction of Caldwell’s installations 
is that the ducts are so small they need very little added cubage, and 
he uses no window units. 

Greatly over-simplified, the essential differences of the basic Cald- 
well system are set forth by Mr. Caldwell as follows: 

“Special Caldwell fans drive the supply air under 4 in. initial 
water pressure and at velocities exceeding 6,000 ft. per min. into 
small ducts (10 x 16 in. at General Motors). As the air leaves the 
main ducts it is stepped down in Caldwell expander-silencers and fed 
through 5 in. hose to special Caldwell centrifugal ceiling outlets or 
finned or rifle wall outlets, all designed to give positive directional 
control to the stream of air whose velocity as it enters the room is 
up to 3,000 ft. per min. and never less than 1,700. Choke dampers 
are installed within expander units, powered by small electric control 
motors. Supply air quantities average about 2 c.f.m. per sq. ft. to be 
conditioned, but supply air quantities as well as supply air tempera- 
tures are raised or lowered to achieve desired room temperatures.” 
Caldwell also favors his own design of washer, but this is not essen- 
tial to the operation of his system. 
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On the matter of space and cubage saving, the advantages of the 
Caldwell system over almost all other current installations are clear, 
On comparative costs there is a real question (details of which will 
be discussed later) since it takes nearly twice the usual fan capacity 
to build up his hurricane velocities and then a series of other ex. 
pensive items to handle and slow them down again. There is com. 
plete disagreement among air conditioning engineers as to whether 
the high velocities at which Caldwell shoots air into a room (1,700 
ft. or more per min.) offer as great an advantage as Caldwell claims 
or whether they are actually a liability. 

On this point the Caldwell position is uncompromising. “The 
prime reason for using high velocity is not space economy but to 
obtain much better temperature diffusion in conditioned space by 
driving the conditioning air into solution with room air, just as you 
effect mixture of two chemicals to effect a compound. Conventional 
systems employ mechanical placement of air masses plus natural 
thermals to effect this solution. We employ the kinetic energy dissi- 
pation of high velocity jets. This principle is the important novelty 
of our engineering. 

“No other system uses high velocity deliveries directly into the 
room itself, but only to aspirate room air through local conditioning 
devices.” 

To these Caldwell claims for kinetic energy dissipation the re- 
action of other engineers ranges from cautious approval to emphatic 
scorn. 

The catalogue of other manufacturers and the technical literature 
of the past 20 years, these critics say, show a wide use of comparable 
velocities wherever they would actually work better. 


Caldwell’s background 


Caldwell is a relative newcomer in full fledged air conditioning, 
but in heating and ventilating he is an old master with nearly 500 
jobs to his credit, including big stores for Sears Roebuck and 
McCrory, a number of telephone exchanges, and some 30 Navy 
buildings. After working with him 15 months, the General Motors 
people say he is “fully conversant with the problems of moving air” 
and speak highly of him as an inventor. Twenty years ago he grew 
impatient with the slow velocities, at which ventilating air was being 
moved, and began inventing fans, outlets, expanders and silencers 
for greater air speeds. From inventing he went on to maufacturing, 
opened his own small plant in Independence, Mo., which, with vari- 
ous subcontractors, can now turn out enough of the necessary Cald- 
well specialties to air-condition 1,000,000 cu. ft. a month (two or 
three buildings the size of Lever House a year.) But Caldwell is an 
engineer and inventor first, a manufacturer second. And next month 
he expects to announce arrangements for big league sponsorship, pro 
duction and marketing of his inventions, with his firm acting as 
consultants and as a research and development staff. 

Caldwell developed his high velocity program primarily to vet 
tilate large spaces like stores, workshops, auditoriums, and telephone 
exchanges, where the long range of his air jets offered a major 
economy on duct work. To adapt it to all the deluxe requirements 
at General Motors has involved so many refinements and modifica 
tions (described in some detail further on) that the report has spread 
that “the longer Caldwell works with GM, the more conventional 
his system gets.” To this the Caldwell staff replies indignantly: 

1. “Caldwell always used velocities at least twice that of convel 
tional practice. After 15 months of development work with GM, we 
have increased this to four times conventional practice. 
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9. “He always used kinetic energy diffusion and we still do at GM. 

3. “Caldwell always employed variable volume deliveries, in con- 
trast to fixed fan speed of conventional system and we still do. 

4. “Caldwell generally used the control principle of varying both 
air temperatures and volumes simultaneously, which is very uncon- 
ventional in the trade, and still does. Further, he uses ‘floating’ 
controls, which is also unconventional. 

5. “No other system has even employed volumetric expanders at 
the point of exits from ducts. This is our newest development.” 


Much special equipment needed 


Details of the principal Caldwell specialties—fan, washer, ex- 
pander-silencer, ducts and three types of outlet—follow: 


Fans. Caldwell admits that “any attempt to get the pressures we 


employ with standard ventilating fans would, of course, consume too 
much power, since conventional fans suffer a sharp reduction in 
mechanical efficiency at static pressures in excess of 2 in.” His as- 
sociates believe his pressure vane blower is the first important ad- 
vance in fan design since the old Sirocco was first introduced over 
50 years ago. 

Caldwell makes 14 sizes of 
single stage pressure vane blow- 
ers ranging in size from 5,000 
to 140,000 c.f.m., 2 in. to 10 in. 
w.g. and four sizes of 2-stage 
blowers with capacities ranging 
from 3,000 to 25,000 c.f.m. and 
with working pressures from 25 
in. to 250 in. w.g. His No. 20 
fan used on the G.M. job is de- 
signed to deliver 20,000 c.f.m. 
at 4 in. w.g. with 18.3 h.p. 
motors (actually, 15 h.p. mo- 
tors will be used). 

Caldwell says one advantage of his fans is that they need 60 per 
cent less space than conventional fans of comparable capacity. 

They use less space because while smaller, the blades turn faster, 
and because of Caldwell’s patented vane on the blade which he claims 
gains efficiency for the fan by preventing air from escaping from 
the high pressure side of the blade to the low pressure side. He 
says that the fan approaches in effect a displacement pump, especial- 
ly in the two stage unit which can develop pressures up to 250 in. 
w.g. The blower is driven by a wound rotor, or “slip ring” variable 
speed motor. Each size of fan is designed so that the size of its 
outlet matches duct sizes to be used. To achieve a closed air path, 
blowers are mounted in steel cabinets. For winter heating of air, a 
steam or hot water coil is located at the top of the cabinet. 


Washer. Caldwell calls this special apparatus a centrifugal air 
washer-conditioner. It is a cork-insulated. stainless steel, funnel 
shaped cone, sizes varying in height, from 8 to 12 ft. Air enters 
from one side at the top, passing through a high velocity water 
spray from a grid of nozzles. This water also floods the walls of 
the washer, presenting additional cooling surface against which the 
air scrubs. Air spirals down around the shell of the washer in a 
centrifugal pattern. At the bottom it abruptly changes direction and 
is drawn to the top through an axial tube. The circular action plus 
the sharp direction change at the bottom does away with eliminator 
plates and is said to free entrained moisture. Dirt in the air is 
washed down into a sump at the bottom. Most of the dirt is carried 
away in the overflow to the sewer. Periodically the sump is cleaned 
of silt by flushing with a hose. No filters are used. 


Duct work and elbows. Because ducts are under greater pressure 
from the fast-moving air, several differences exist in their construc- 
tion. Main ducts are claimed to be from one-third to one-fifth those 





of conventional size, but gauges are about two sizes heavier. Sec- 
tions are fastened together at flanged ends that butt together and 
are fitted with rubber or heavy paper gaskets which are drawn tight- 
ly together with a squeeze fixture that operates like a hose clamp. 

Not only are ducts made tight at all connections so that the entire 
system serves as a pressure vessel, but special attention must be paid 
to keep down the noise level that usually accompanies fast-moving 
air. Elbows, “X” and “Y” connecting members are made with a 
maximum bending radius of one diameter. 


Expander-silencer units. Located along the main ducts whenever 
air is to be taken off for an outlet are Caldwell’s expander-silencer 
units. Primary purpose is to reduce the pressures from main ducts to 
the established velocities wanted for room distribution. Air passes 
through perforations of 1/16th or 3/32nds in. diameter in a metal 
plate. The plate can be turned inside a shell so that the volume of 
air passing through can be adjusted to room requirements. This is 
a permanent adjustment which is not changed unless the function of 
the room is changed. In addition there is a flap damper controlled by 
a room thermostat, the damper on the warm air duct working in oppo- 
sition to that on the cold duct, one opening as the other closes. By its 
design, this entire unit serves to keep noises from passing out of the 
main duct into the smaller room-supply ducts. 


Nozzles. Caldwell’s nozzles are claimed to be an important part of 
his design and are necessary for proper delivery of high pressure 
air. He has three basic designs, the first of which is a finned type 
for use on walls. It is rectangular in shape and each segment of 
both horizontal and vertical fins can be individually adjusted. He 
says he gets better control because adjustment of all fins is at the 
leading edge. A second type, also for walls, is his rifle nozzle. It 
consists of a tube through which are horizontal, adjustable vanes. 
These fasten to a fixed spider at the inlet to the tube and to a rotating 
spider at the outlet. By adjusting the face spider, a twist is imparted 
to the interior vanes, which in turn imparts a rotation to the air. 
The degree of twist is said to alter the air from a pencil jet to a 
cone. A third nozzle, is a centrifugal ceiling type. Air enters a ver- 
tical tube on top of which is a volute or spiral scroll. This is claimed 
to give the air a twisting action as it leaves the bottom of the nozzle 
through wide-angle slotted open- 
ings. Originally the nozzles were 
6 in. in diameter but from capacity 
and noise level tests it was decided 
to enlarge them to 8 in. 

There is considerable criticism 
of Caldwell’s claims that he can 
make the air behave after it leaves 
his outlets. And air pattern and 
diffusion are the final test of how 


centrifugal nozzle NEES 
efficient his system is. He was able 


to satisfy General Motors engineers, and he says he has a new 








motion picture showing smoke tests to support his claims. 
Heretofore all Caldwell jobs had to be specially engineered by 
Caldwell himself, but now he is getting ready to publish all his 
engineering data and encourage other engineers to use his equipment. 
As for costs, the Caldwell system starts with a real advantage for 
large spaces, where his high velocities can be used as a substitute 
for duct work, but on jobs like General Motors’ office building he 
claims only that his system costs no more than the most expensive 
of his competitors: the window unit systems with individual con- 
trols. His No. 20 fan costs approximately $1,200 with motor. His 
ducts save a little on metal, but little if anything on fabrication. His 
expander-silencers, not needed on any other system, cost $67, and 
one is needed for each take-off from a main duct in the deluxe system. 
His wall outlets cost $17, his new centrifugal ceiling outlets cost $58. 


(For details of GM installation, see next page.) 
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CALDWELL AT GENERAL MOTORS—just how the new air con- 
ditioning system will work in its first big demonstration 


The fanciest specifications ever required of an air conditioning sys- 
tem were set up by General Motors and architects Eero and Eliel 
Saarinen for the first unit of the GM Technical Center. 

1. Despite the 367 ft. length of the building, all ducts must be 
small enough to pass through the triangular openings of its Zeppelin 
trusses (ForuM, July °49). 

2. There would be no units at the windows despite the large glass 
areas in metal frames. 

3. All private offices must have individual control, making pos- 
sible a spread of plus or minus 5° from the overall thermostat setting. 
Similar control was required in open areas. 

4. All air conditioning outlets must be in the ceiling at the nodes 
of the 5 ft. module system (Forum, July ’49), and be inconspicuous. 

5. All risers must be concentrated in the service core flanking 
the center of the structure, since the office area itself was designed 
with no interior columns at all and only very small ones at the 
perimeter. 

Caldwell landed the assignment partly because other engineers 
considered all these requirements a costly straight jacket, partly be- 
cause the GM building engineers, Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, were 
sold on his system after working with him on many Michigan tele- 
phone exchanges, and partly because GM’s famed research chief, 
Charles F. Kettering, found in him a kindred spirit and fellow icono- 
clast. Kettering was sure that most air conditioning engineers had 
their heads filled with unscientific preconceptions and knew too many 
things that were not so. He wanted his technical center’s engineering 
to be as advanced as the research it was designed to house. Caldwell, 
like Kettering, was a free-wheeling inventor, and Kettering was quite 
ready to buy Caldwell’s enthusiam for the high velocity principle. 


Many changes during the mockup 


Before Caldwell got the contract, however, half a dozen GM 
executives made a careful inspection of various Caldwell installations. 
And as the first step after he was hired they built a mock-up com- 
plete with all the trimmings to experiment with Caldwell’s equipment. 
Here for some 15 months Caldwell worked with architects, engineers 
and GM people. It is significant that over this period ways were 
found to improve nearly all parts of the system except the washer 
and fan. Modifications were made in expanders, dampers, nozzles, 
the way ducts were fastened together, controls and other features. 
Considerable progress was made in noise reduction. From the ex- 
perimental work came such new conceptions as a booster system, 
operated by a wall switch, that can quickly pump from 50 to 100 
per cent more air into a conference room than is ordinarily needed. 
This gives a fast purging of stale air and smoke. 

For GM, Caldwell decided, it would be better to use a two-duct 
system (common in more moderate climates) than to use a one-duct 
system with water supplied to local reheaters. 

The GM Engineering building, for which the first two-duct system 
was designed, is long and narrow. On each of the three floors there 
will be a complete air conditioning unit located in a small area 
jutting off near the center. Because General Motors wanted to use 
its own compressors, four 20-ton compressors are on each floor and 
two water chillers that operate in conjunction with two Caldwell 
washers. 

Outside air is mixed with recirculated air in conventional manner 
and drawn into the Caldwell washer described previously. From 
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each washer, air at temperatures of from 55° to 60° is drawn into 
a separate fan cabinet, each of which serves half a floor. In winter, 
air passes over a steam heating coil at the top of the fan cabinet, but 
in summer the heater is by-passed. 


Two ducts provide close control 


Air from the fan is blown into the two main ducts, which are 
rectangular in shape and 10 x 16 in. in size throughout their entire 
length. They are insulated with | in. of glass fiber. One is the warm 
duct, the other the cool. Throughout the year the temperatures of 
air in the two ducts is varied so that the entire system is kept at a 
level believed to be most nearly comfortable for everyone. The 
building will have scores of private offices, as well as open areas used 
for drafting rooms. Individual thermostats will permit adjustments 
of plus or minus five degrees from the overall building temperature. 


At a point where the air from the fan divides into the warm and 
cool duct a swing damper is located that splits the air and pro 
portions it between the ducts. The position of the damper is governed 
by a damper motor operated by a duct volume proportioning control 
located at the extreme end of the system. This control consists of 4 
diaphragm-type floating switch with the two sides of the diaphragm 
subjected to pressures within the two ducts by means of connecting 
tubing. When the system is calling for a disproportionate share of 
air from one duct, thereby reducing pressure in that duct, the splitter 
damper is automatically operated to give more air to the starved duet 
until pressure is normal again. 

In the warm duct beyond the splitter damper is a hairpin-shaped 
booster coil for heating the air. This operates all year. In winter 
the warm duct may be as much as 35° higher than the cool duct, but 
in summer the difference may be less than 10°. Humidity is centrally 
controlled and cannot be adjusted by room occupants. 

Keeping down the noise level is a major problem in using high 
velocity air. The design of the air supply ducts calls for minimum 
turning radius of one cross section of the duct. No turning vanes 
are needed due to fluid air flow at pressure and velocities utilized. 

From the main ducts air is carried to ceiling outlets through a 5 in. 
flexible canvas hose that is wire bound and coated with neoprene. 
Air leaves the main ducts through a metal expander-silencer unit. 
In addition, individual adjustment can be made through a pair of 
linked flap dampers that control the amount of air under supply 
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duct pressure admitted into the expander chamber. The damper on 
the warm duct operates in opposition to that on the cold duct, one 
opening as the other closes. Two motors operate these dampers. 
Such expanders can be adjusted to four sizes: 700, 1,000, 2,000 and 
3,000 cu. ft. per min. at 4 in. w.g. 

Flexible hose from the main ducts come together at a point where 
the air is mixed and then lead out again to one, two or three ceiling 
outlets. The usual GM arrangement is to feed two air control nozzles 
from one pair of expanders. Three outlets are tied together only 
for conference rooms or offices where a booster control is included. 


Noise level at 52 db. 


An accompanying drawing shows the design of the outlet’s eight 
small blades that throw the air in a circular pattern close to the 
ceiling. The capacity of these nozzles for rooms with high ceilings 
is 400 cu. ft. per min., although they would be noisy. After its tests, 
GM decided to use the nozzles at 240 c.f.m. considering the ceiling 
height and in order to keep the noise level down to 52 db. 


In GM’s private offices nozzles are 10 ft. apart. Floor to ceiling 
height is 9 ft. 4 in. Nozzles are located along nodes of a 5 ft. module 
network which is designed to accommodate a sprinkler valve, a par- 
tition attachment or the air conditioning nozzle. While some motors 
are over corridors, others because of design necessity are over the 
ceilings of private offices and the 50 x 55 ft. drafting room. The 
drafting room is divided into north and south zones, each with a 
thermostat that controls air temperatures for ten outlets. Panel ceil- 
ings are designed for easy removal. Return air for all rooms flows 
through corridors to return air grilles and fan rooms. 


Less expensive than ceiling nozzles are wall outlets which GM 
will use in some of its other buildings. Caldwell claims his easily 
adjusted fin-type nozzles provide positive directional control to the 
compartmented air jets for throws of 100 to 250 ft. In both ceiling 
and wall outlets, air flows across the ceiling and is said to be at zero 
Velocity as it reaches the side walls. Caldwell claims that air leaves 
his nozzles in such a pattern that it creates just the amount of tur- 
bulence necessary for a thorough mixture that avoids layering and 
stratification. 


Caldwell’s change of pace is demonstrated by his heating system 
for the large engineering shop adjacent to the Engineering Adminis- 
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Schematic diagram of a Caldwell two-duct system. Fresh and recirculated air 


is drawn through a spray cooled by a compressor-chiller combination. Air 





spirals down the washer and is drawn up a central tube to a fan which pumps 
it out at speeds up to 6,000 j.p.m. Air leaves main ducts via expander silencer 
units that reduce pressure and volume to desired room levels. Warm and cool 


air are brought together in flexible canvas hose and carried to outlets. 





tration building. It is a high-ceiling, one story building. Fans are 
in three penthouses on the roof. Bottom-type vertical discharge 
blowers shoot the air into a cluster of short transposition pieces that 
end in fin-type nozzles, the perimeter of which does not project 
beyond the boundaries of the pent house above. The installation is 
free of all ducts and is an unusually clean design. Filtering is done 
by means of fiber glass filters. There is no washer unit. 


GM's other building 


Plans for several other technical center buildings are far enough 
along so that the heating and ventilating designs have been settled. 
General Motors unit coolers will be used for cooling private offices 
in several buildings where the entire structure is not being cooled. 
It is contemplated Caldwell heating and cooling will be used in the 
offices of the Metallurgical building as well as in a portion of the 
Service Center Shop building. In some buildings, including the 
Engine Dynamometer building, other types of heating, air condition- 
ing and ventilating equipment will be used. Thus far, the Engineer- 
ing Administration building is the only large building to call for the 
entire Caldwell air conditioning program. 

How well this original Caldwell two-duct system will work during 
its first test only the next year will reveal. While Caldwell has done 
two telephone buildings that had a considerable amount of glass, he 
has never designed a job for as much glass area as the GM building. 
Both GM and Smith-Hinchman are confident that when the building 
is finished this fall the principal job will be one of balancing, which 
is always the real test of any air conditioning system. 

“It’s like a city water system,” one GM official said. “We know we 
have plenty of supply, but we don’t know yet that our distribution 
system is perfect and that everyone will get the amount he needs. 
But we feel sure we can adjust that.” 

After working with Caldwell for well over a year, the General 
Motors people are still satisfied he is fully conversant with the prob- 
lems of moving air. They make it clear that they are not committed 
to any one air conditioning system. As progress occurs—and they 
believe the next vear or two will bring a number of new developments 
in air conditioning—they will incorporate the best ideas and practices 
they can find. Just as this 360 acre development has given great free- 
dom to the Saarinens’ imagination, so it may be the means of encour- 
agement to new techniques in air conditioning over the next few years. 
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HANGING SHINGLES ON TRACK 


A new system speeds application and cuts cost 
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Kerfed shingles 
and photos, left. Track (drawing, right) is made of 
coated aluminum with notches for nails on 4 in. centers. 


Single shingles can be replaced easily if they are split. 





of track also helps prevent curling in shingles. 





Shingles are hung on tracks in this new application sys- 
tem, instead of being individually aligned and nailed, 
The resulting time-and-labor saving is as high as 50 per 
cent over the conventional double-coursing method which 
the new scheme is designed to duplicate. 

Basic parts are the Nova-Speed shingling clip, a coated 
aluminum track in 8 ft. lengths, and the Nova shingle, 
an 18 in. red cedar shingle, kerfed—or slotted—in the 
back to hang on the track. The first (bottom) track is 
nailed to the studs over sheathing or insulation, then 
shingles are slipped in and pinned in place with a quick 
staple at top. From then on up, each track is nailed 
through the next lower course of shingles, 14 in. up from 
the track below. The kerf in the back of the shingle fits 
over the front lip of the track, projecting the butts out- 
ward to provide both heavy shadow lines and insulating 
space between courses. The bottom flange of the track 
is pierced with 3/16 in. holes on 12 in. centers to provide 
air circulation behind the shingles and also to drain any 
moisture that might penetrate in high winds. 

Since these shingles are single-coursed, coverage is 
high. Two bundles of the shingles will cover one square 
(100 sq. ft.) at 14 in. exposure. Prices for carload lots 
of the Nova shingles, complete with track, are $11.90 per 
square, unstained, and $15.30 per square, stained. 

About 114 labor hours are used to complete placing a 
square, according to contractors who have used the shin- 
gles. Figuring in labor, the cost per square (on wood 
sheathing) is figured to be $36.17 for the Nova system, 
against $48.60 for double coursed shingles, $53.48 for 
wood siding. and $46.18 for asbestos siding. 


track, as shown in drawings 








Track projects bottom of shingles out from wall, mak- 


ing a deep, distinct shadow line between courses. Clutch 
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You can achieve all the unique distinction of custom- 
styling — all the clean-lined simplicity of modern de- 
sign — by creatively adapting Kawneer Stock Metals 
to your individual style. 

A perfect example is this outstanding women's 
shop in Long Beach, California. 

To increase customer traffic, Kenneth S. Wing, 
A.l.A., decided to create an inviting open-air atmos- 
phere which would eliminate the usual building line 
barrier and put the attractive interior on display. 

To achieve this effect Mr. Wing specified Kawneer 
Patented Flush Glazing Sash, one of the many 
modern Kawneer Stock Metals. 

The face of this sash is flush with surrounding wall 
and ceiling surfaces, because all projecting mem- 
bers are eliminated. To the eye, the surfaces on both 
sides of the glass appear to be a single smooth 


plane, continuous and uninterrupted by glazing sash. 

By using such Kawneer Stock Metals you can meet 
your clients’ demands for lower building costs — and 
you can reduce your own operating costs. Kawneer 
Stock Metals are far less costly than special, made- 
to-order assemblies — and they eliminate time-con- 
suming drafting and detailing in your own office. 

For information, consult your Portfolio of Kawneer 
Details or write 289 N. Front St., Niles, Mich:; or 
2589 8th St., Berkeley, Cal. 


THE 


Kawneer 


COMPANY 
ARCHITECTURAL METAL PRODUCTS 


Store Front Metals - Modern Entrances 
Facing Materials - Aluminum Louvered Ceilings 
Aluminum Roll-Type Awnings 
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Plastic- chromium _ sculpture 
(1946) expresses “ a drive to 
dissolve solid volume into de- 
fined space. When I think of 
sculpture I cannot think of 


static mass.” 











Light-S pace 


Vories Fisher 
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MOHOLY-NAGY. a Biography by Sibyl Moholy. 
Nagy. Introduction by Walter Gropius. Harper ¢ 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 253 pp. 
64 x 92. Illus. $6.50. 


Among the hopeful generation of artist-designers 
who rejuvenated art between the two World wars, 
Lazslo Moholy-Nagy stood out as “the fiery stim. 
ulator”. In an Introduction to this excellent biog. 
raphy written by Moholy-Nagy’s wife, Sibyl, 
Walter Gropius says of him—‘His genius yep. 
tured into all realms of science and art to up- 
riddle the phenomena of light and space . . , Ip 
painting, sculpture and architecture, in theater 
and industrial design, in photography and film, 
advertising and typography, he incessantly strove 
to interpret space in its relation to time, that 
is, motion in space.” Just as important as the 
artistic breadth and depth indicated by this tri- 
bute is the relation to human needs which Moholy 
incorporated as the basis of his most abstract 
designs—a relation, sometimes obscure in his 
art, but one which reassumes its proper place in 
this study of his life and work. He sought to 
express “the basic ideas which keep human con- 
tent alert and vital.” 

During his twenties Moholy-Nagy set aside for 
ten years his promising career as painter because 
it seemed to him at the time that “canvas” art 
had no longer a place in everyday life. Without 
forsaking for a moment his interest in the prob 
lems of light and vision, he then set out to study 
and apply these to arts more directly connected 
with human use. He studied construction and 
motion, analyzing his theories in the famous 
space-light Modulator which expressed so well 
his love of motion and precision (photo lower 
left). In 1923, when he was only 28 Moholy was 
appointed teacher and head of the Metal Work- 

(Continued on page 126) 


Photogram (left) and typographical painting (above) 


explore everyday forms and techniques. 


Modulator 


(1922- 


30): “a construction — half 


sculpture and half machine.” 
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The concrete block foundation wall of this basementless model home at Flint, Michigan, is insulated with PC 
Foamglas. The insulation was applied to the inside of the wall, then a concrete floor slab was poured over 
radiant heating system. More and more home buyers and builders are insuring added value for their dwellings 
by using PC Foamglas—the long life insulation. Architect: S. A. Nurmi, Flint, Michigan. 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE OF 


| 
A NEW 36-PAGE BOOK ON PC FOAMGLAS | FOAMGLAS and {uz BOOKLETS | 
| 





We have just published a new book on the use of PC Foamglas teenie > 
Insulation in Industrial, Commercial and Public Buildings. It <== ; 
contains new illustrations, new tables, new specifications, new }_nabugh Goring Corporation | 
construction details. It tells you why PC Foamglas is so widely \ Dept. B14, 907 Fourth Avenue : 
known as the most effective, most economical, insulating 1 winoutobigation on oy pa, ee ema snle ! 
la oe é 
Commercial Industrial & Public Buildings Home insula 
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GLASS 
SHOWER 
DOORS 





... dress up 
the bathroom 








Dolphin door installed on Fiat 
Cadet built-in shower cabinet. 





A Fiat glass door greatly 

improves any shower. Tile, marble, 

structural glass, or metal showers are enhanced 

in appearance and practical usability when 

equipped with a Fiat door. Perhaps at no other place 
in a house can so little cost mean so much in desirability. 
@ The solid extruded metal used in all 

Fiat doors is a much superior type of construction that 
permits a fine elite styled frame combined with strength. 
@ The Fiat Dolphin shower door is constructed 

of extruded solid brass, heavily chromium 

plated with continuous piano hinge forming a 
smooth-working, rigid door. Double friction 

bullet catches, offset handles and water 

channel to prevent dripping on floor are features 

that mark the Dolphin as the finest 

in shower bath doors. 

@ The Zephyr is a medium priced door, styled 

same as the Dolphin but made of extruded 

aluminum with satin aluminum finish. 

Standard size of both the Dolphin and Zephyr 

shower doors is 72” high for opening 24” wide. 

@ The Neptune is the lowest priced Fiat glass door. 
Made of one piece heavy extruded aluminum with 
satin finish. Size 24” x 64” and is reversible 

for left or right hinging. 

q All Fiat doors are simple and easy to install on Fiat 
shower cabinets, tile, marble or structural glass showers. 














Fiat shower doors have neat, modern 
styling combined with maximum strength. 





FIAT METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Three Manufacturing Plants 


9301 Belmont Ave., Franklin Park, Ill. Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Los Angeles 33, Calif. 


in Canado—Fiat showers are made by the Porcelain and Metal Products, Ltd., Orillia, Ontario 
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shop at the Bauhaus. In that center of advanced 
experiment, he distinguished himself by a faby. 
lous zeal to tackle any and every problem, With 
Gropius he prepared 14 textbook volumes op 
architecture, written by the various Bauhaus 


members. His Metal Workshop was used to at 


tack the problems of mass production and of light 
in building. His solutions achieved the same 
precision he had formerly shown in his paint. 
ings and constructions. The results of this study 
are not only evident in the fixtures he produced 
at the Bauhaus but they vitally affected his later 
creation of metal-and-plastic sculpture. For 
him, there was “no esthetic difference between a 
fine lamp and a piece of sculpture—they were 
both conceived as carriers of light.” A man with 
such clarity of vision, together with the talent 
and training which enabled him to awaken jt in 
others, was bound to have an eventful life, Mo. 
holy-Nagy had such a life. 

When political pressure caused Gropius and 
a number of his Bauhaus staff (Moholy among 
them) to resign in 1928, Moholy worked as a de- 
signer, first in Berlin, then for six months in 
Holland and for several years in England, His 
enthusiasm for every type of project from sales 
tags to theater sets, from magazine covers to ex 
perimental movies, was summed up in the credo 
he later enjoined on his students: “There’s no 
iask too small and no project too big to make 
it a manifesto of incorruptible design.” 

His last and most total adventure, in a career 
which his wife has subtitled “an experiment in 
totality,” came in 1937 when Moholy was invited 
to head the “New Bauhaus” in Chicago. This 
school of design was to be sponsored by the 
American Association of Arts and Industries. 
Just a year after the school’s enthusiastic open- 
ing, however, a depression threatened. The sup- 
porters not only failed to produce the promised 
funds, but tried to blame its closing on Moholy’s 
poor management. The obvious facts of the case. 
as well as the loyalty of the staff and of several 
of the Board members, settled the case in Mo- 
holy’s favor when it came to court—but it seemed 
the end of his American ideal. Single-handed he 
set out to develop in the U. S. “an institution 
which strives for the synthesis of all specialized 
knowledge . . . we have lost access to entirety 
because we have learned to concentrate on parts 
alone.” In an epic car trip he traveled up and 
down the country visiting manufacturers whose 
names he had picked out of Dun and Bradstreet. 
So impressed were these with his practical grasp. 
as well as his design zeal, that all of them (e 
cept a mill in Pennsylvania) agreed to provide 
the school with working materials—wood, metal, 
plastics—and a number agreed to refer to it thei 
own design problems. The death of the “New 
Bauhaus” was really the birth of the “School of 
Design.” In spite of scanty funds, sickness, 
depletion of students, teachers and materials by 
the war, and outside interference (both well 


9 


meaning and not) Moholy’s ideal of teaching i 

creasingly justified itself in the work and develop 

ment of his Chicago school. The price of the 
(Continued on page 132) 
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“One week after this advertisement was 
run, 131 houses with General Electric 
Kitchen-Laundries were sold at $10,950 
each. Now our only limit to house sales 
is our ability to obtain additional man- 
power for construction!”” 


| 
‘Let Messrs. Abbott and White of ( thicago, IIL. tell you, 


! in their own words, of their experiences— 


“On Saturday, 7,000 people went through the pilot house, 


and on Sunday an estimated 10,000 people went through. back with the full down payment. You would have to see what 
“Prospects were frankly amazed, and the question asked was happening to believe it. We are getting phone calls, cards, 
vt « «< «< G . « . < ‘ . i . * 
epeatelly was: Do we ant all thie Comesel Whectsie equipment and letters from a radius of one hundred miles from Chicago. 
, BS. 5 «< Ss \s 4 
vith the house? The answer ‘YES’ surprised and pleased them. “Today our only limit to house sales is our ability to obtain 
; . i . additional manpower for construction! This, in spite of the 
‘People who did not have sufficient cash with them dug I : ; , “I ‘ 
ito their pockets for as little as twenty dollars and asked fact that some other low-priced houses in this area are moving 
8 as » as twe ars and aske 
3 . very slowly. 
whether we would hold a house for them until they could get ; 


“We certainly appreciate all the co-operation that the Gen- 





eral Electric people have extended to us in launching our suc- 
cessful program, and we are awed by the faith and enthusiasm 


that so many house hunters have for General Electric equipment.” 
As little as $4.80 more a month! Let us help pre-sell your houses! 


You ean include General Electric Kitchen-Laundry We will work hand-in-hand with you to achieve similar results 
equipment in your houses for as little as $4.80 a month in your area. Remember, too, that this successful Chicago 
extra when it is included in the long-term realty mortgage. program has been duplicated in many other sections of the 

Furthermore, the slight increase in monthly payments country. From Mary land, Colorado, New York, Washington, 


may be offset by the economical operation, low mainte- 
hanee and long life of General Electric appliances! 


D. C., and other cities come similar enthusiastic reports. 


Contact your local General Electric distributor for complete 
facts about the G-E “Kitchen Package,” or write to the Home 
Bureau, General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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struggle, however, was a high one—his death of 
leukemia in November 1946 at the age of 51. 
Since then, the “genuine success” which Mo- 
hely-Nagy believed was “measured in intellectual 
influence that can be achieved not in a lifetime, 
but in the lifetime of generations” seems more 
aad more assuredly his. His wife has rendered 
his admirers, and modern design in general, a 
great service by her understanding, vivid and 
objective account of a “total” artist. —S. K. 


Glass-covered hall by Hof. 
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Follansbee Seamless Terne Metal Roofing 
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MODERN SWISS ARCHITECTURE, (925-4 
Edited by Max Bill. pub. Karl Werner, Bask 
Switzerland. In U. S. Wittenborn & Co, 38 E, 5% 


St., New York, N. Y. 208 pp. 84 x 1134. Illus, Tex 





in English, French and German. $11. 





e 
eye~ catenin 
° The assured and varied output of modern Swis 
Ti () ( S I architects has aroused international interest al 
() ( 1 admiration during the last decade or so. hi 


ironic that during the same period (as Aris 
Editor Max Bill reports in his Preface) the om | 
servative group, which earlier banished Mal 
lart’s bridge designs to remote mountain pas& 
has again stirred for a concerted “return to ne 





Roof design is not limited to one pattern 
when you specify Follansbee Terne Metal 
Roofing. In fact, you can select a design 
detail to conform to the architectural style 
of the building. 


F 
‘ 


classical, neo-romantic, neo-empire styles.” 


That’s just one of the many advantages This selection of modern Swiss building 
of Follansbee Terne Metal Roofing; others reveals, however, a design movement of sid 
you'll want to consider include— integrity and ingenuity that any permanent bad 


sliding seems doubtful. Readers already familia 
with G. E, Kidder-Smith’s excellent photograplit 


e color harmony with building trim 





e long-term economy of terne metal ' np 
long-term y of & study of Swiss building (Forum, March 19% 
roofing pA ; 
ee , ‘ will find here a more thorough technical tet 
e lifetime fire-resistant construction ‘a 
ment of many of the examples pictured 
Follansbee Terne Metal Roofing has Each of the 56 buildings is illustrated by inten 
earned its reputation for permanence as a and exterior photographs, floor plans, elevatio® 
result of the records on Follansbee roofs detail drawings and construction data. The low 
still in service after more than half a cen- leaf sheets are held and indexed in a 
tury. This experience assures you of client portfolio. 
satisfaction when you specify this quality The recreation hall above shows Swiss inget 
metal roofing. ity at its typical best. The glass-covered halt 
If you'd like to know more about these transformable into an open-air arena with dou! 
veteran roofs just write Terne Metal Div., led seating facilities; glass-and-steel roof # 
Follansbee Steel Corporation and we'll send tions roll back into concrete end frames. —S* 


you details. 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION CITIES IN EVOLUTION. By Patrick Geddes. 


GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. revised edition. Oxford University Press, 114 Fit? 
COLD ROLLED STRIP + ELECTRICAL SHEETS - POLISHED BLUE SHEETS - SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 241 pp. 5Y/2 x 8% IM 
é ° : ; $3.75. 
Sales Offices—New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, Mil 
waukee. Sales Agents — Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Nashville, 
Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; Toronto and Montreal, Canada. \ 


Plants—Follansbee, W. Va. one is likely to hear the remark, “There is? 

, ~~ need for town planning. The cities are all bul 

7 This attitude—which Patrick Geddes foul? 

most formidable opponent at the turn of the 

tury—has long disappeared, largely due @ 
(Continued on page 138) 


Whatever may be our planning faults today? 





FOLLANSBEE METAL WAREHOUSES 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ° Rochester, N.Y. ° Fairfield, Conn. 
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Even husbands can’t mar the rich good looks of 


Genuine Clay Tile! One quick swish of a damp 














cloth and the fired-in colors of floors, 
walls and countertops are sparkling-bright . . . 
it defies stains, scratches, burns and scars .. . no waxing, 
polishing or scrubbing! Best of all, you 
don’t have to talk “substitutes” . 


Genuine Clay Tile is available now/ 





The Tile Council of America, Room 3401: 10 East 
40th Street, New York 16, New York. Room433: 
727 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, California. 
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American Encaustic Tiling Co. 
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@ They never chip, scale, or split. 
@ They’re blue-gray — harmonize with any color. 


@ They're free of maintenance costs — for all time. 


Alberene stone may also be used on copings, spandrels, 
exterior and interior trim. Write today for complete 


data and samples to — 


ALBERENE STONE CORP. 
419—4TH AVENUE » NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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REVIEWS 


—— ——— ae a 


energetic efforts. Through lectures, writings and 
exhibits on three continents he completely re, 
vitalized, if not entirely recreated, the art of town 
planning. He preached, not a set doctrine of 
either the garden or the imperial city plan, butg 
method of open-minded study. “The great thing” 
he said, “is not so much to control and administer 
things and people, as to inspire, to arouse youth 
to carry out its aspirations towards life at jt. 
best.” Since Geddes practiced what he preached, 
his great influence has been spread through the 
enthusiasm of his disciples rather than textbook 
appraisals of his ideas. 

Cities in Evolution, the most complete expres 
sion of his thought, has until this new edition 
been out of print for over 30 years. Like most of 
his writing, it was intended as a “political trag 
to precipitate action in his own time,” and it cop. 
tains a good deal of material that is of only his 
torical interest to us today. But his ideas and 
words are still vital. So is his lifelong goal: that 
city as well as country people might have “g 
livelihood which is at the same time a life.” 

Geddes’ basic aim was to raise the level of city 
life from that of the present “Paleotechnic” 
futility, a confusion resulting from the Industrial 
Revolution, to a “Neotechnic” beneficence. where 
human culture patterns would be assisted and 
amplified rather than crushed. This aim which 
he had in common with all the critics and re 
formers of the Nineteenth Century was aided by 
his remarkable “synoptic” vision (a word, coined 
by Aristotle and recirculated by Geddes, meaning 
the ability to see complicated life-patterns as a 
single whole). He seemed able to see immediately 
across the artificial lines which had rigidified be- 
tween sciences. Putting to intellectual use the 
lately discovered physical law of relativity, Ged- 
des said: “Relatedness is the parent of reality; 
objects by themselves have no meaning . . . 5oce 
ology, is not—as so many think—some new, seo 
arate, remote science, it is first of all the widen 
ing outlook of biology.” He urged the co-com 
sideration of eugenics and civics (a revolutionary 
thing at the time )—‘Many of those whom euget 
ists are apt to think of as ‘degenerates’ in type 
and stock are really but deteriorates, and this m2 
correspondence to their depressive environment.” 

His reputation as a prophet is certainly upheld 
by the republication of this book written before 
1910. Warning of the dangers of ‘conurbatiow 
in the U.S. (a Geddian term to express the swell 
ing of individual cities to join each other iné 
single inchoate mass) he warned, “the Pittsburg 
region is but a conspicuous example . . . in which 
increase and pressure, if not foresight, must soo! 
involve a conurbation survey and reorganization.” 
The subtler malaise which arises from unplanned 
cities, and of which we are becoming increasingly 
aware, was evident to Geddes in 1899: “The end: 
less grid of an American town, with no center, 
no gardens, and no limits horizontally or vertical 
ly, can but produce confusion of soul.” 

Although his construction of Cities in Evolution 
is a bit rough and ready, it is good to be able to 
consult the great Mr. Geddes at first hand.—S&. 

(Continued on page 144) 
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Natco Structural Facing Tile has earned performance 
credits for every school building requirement: strength, 
permanence, serviceability, fire safety, sanitation, 
architectural beauty, brightness, cleanliness and 
cheerful appearance. Most important of all, it is 
maintenance-free. No other structural material of 
similar nature offers the same degree of lifetime 
economy. Modular sizes make erection costs reason- 













Ceramic, salt and clear 
Glazed Vitritile 5Ys” x 12” 
Nom. Face Size 


Ceramic Glazed Vitritile 
8” x 16”’ Nom. Face Size 








Red Shale Dri-Speedwall Tile 
8” x 12” Nom. Face Size 


Ceramic, salt and clear 
Glazed Vitritile 5¥%4” x 8” 
Nom. Face Size 


Tex Dri-Wall Tile 
Red Range, Flashed 
Red Range, Buff Range 
4” x 12” Nom. Face Size 

















able, too. It’s easy-to-set-up, with less material waste, 
less delay and better workmanship. The name NATCO 
is stamped on every tile and is your assurance of top 
quality tile. 

There is a type of Natco Structural Clay Tile adapt- 
able for every school structural purpose both exterior 
and interior. 

Write for a copy of Catalog SA-50. 












Split-Tex Roman 
Face Brick Red Mingled 
and Buff Mingled Shades 
2” x 12” Nom. Face Size 





Salt Glazed Brick 
2%" x 8” Nom. Face Size 











Buff Unglazed Manganese 
Spot Salt Glazed, Red 
Textured Dri-Speedwall Tile, 
5%" x 12” Nom, Face Size 


Speed-A-Backer Tile for 
backing Brick Faced Walls 
12” long Varying Heights 






NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORPORATION 


327 FIFTH AVENUE + PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Boston, 
Syracuse, North Birmingham, Albama. Toronto, Canada 
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REVIEWS 


ALUMINUM MASTS AND BANNERS SCALE 
DOWN A HOME SHOW TO HUMAN SIZE 


It seems the horrible destiny of all Home Shows 
to be set in lofty halls whose rafters cast a pall 
of gloom or glare from far above the small in- 
dividual exhibit booths. This year’s Ideal Home 
Exhibition, sponsored in London by the Daily 
Mail newspaper, showed that design ingenuity 





can answer this common exhibit problem. 


the Olympia Hall and 




















| Crawftor 


announces the publication of a new tool for 


| | Architects and Engineers 
| 


THE CRAWFORD 60-Second DOOR SELECTOR 


This new type of reference book is dedicated to the idea 
that you should be able to find any door you want in 60 
seconds, together with all the information you need for 
specifications. Covers doors for warehouses, loading docks, 
factories, service stations, boat wells, residence garages, 
etc., and all auxiliary equipment such as operators, con 
trols, etc. This book should save you much time and effort. 
A copy is yours for the asking. 


Call your local Crawford Door Sales Company, listed in 
your Yellow Pages, or write us direct. 


CRAWFORD DOOR COMPANY 


Main Plant: 8-401 St. Jean Ave., Detroit 14, Michigan 


| FABRICATING PLANTS in Portland ¢'Tacoma e Los Angeles e San Francisco e Dallas 
Kansas City e Chattanooga e Milwaukee e Hudson, Mass. e Cadillac e Ottawa, Canada. 
DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES in 67 major cities. 

SALES AND SERVICE companies everywhere. 
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An airy aluminum framework and banners 
graceful as well as festive—create visual har. 


mony between the en- a: -. 


ormous proportions of aa | 








the small exhibit units, -— 


. > | 
which are also framed + 


2 ‘ 
and supported by alumi- | 4 Se } 
num tubing (see plan i] 

oy” 

— 


and large photo above), 
Sergei Kadleigh, the 
imaginative designer of | 
the show, has used alum- —2#esaee ———— 
inum in all the varied Li. qh t 
skills highly developed CW of Ts a 
by Britain through war- _|* “ 
time use. The elements fT | Lo? To] a 
are extruded, cast, drawn, & 
wrought and rolled; are 





joined by pop-riveting in 
aircraft fashion. The entire display—amasts, ban. 
ners, tubes and coils—was designed to be quickly 


set up and dismantled. 


ARCHITECTURAL MOVIE RATES “A” FOR 
EFFORT; “B” FOR PERFORMANCE 


American Homes, the first in a series of 16 mm. 
films by Strick Film Co., Los Angeles, Calif. tries 
in an 8-minute span to: 1) show the historical 
background of conventional U. S, houses and 2) 
give an insight into modern planning. To do 
either in the short time would be an achieve 
Although lack 


ing sufficient architectural focus, it does, however, 


ment; to do both is impossible. 


provide enlightening glimpses of houses by Charles 
Eames, The Architects’ Collaborative, and F. L 
Wright. Future issues should be of interest. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE INVADES THE 
NURSERY 





- 


John Lloyd Wright, son of FLW and creator of 
Lincoln Logs, has brought building forms inte 
the playroom with a system of light, interlocking 
wood blocks. Wright Blocks, Delmar, Calif., have 
an avant-garde appearance (see above), hold 
together in true construction fashion. Sets of 36 
or 70 pieces comprise posts, caps, connections, 


mullions and beams. 










































WHY SHOULD AN 





ar. | 
INSULATION 
; | ' 
: BE EASY TO APPLY | 
ii ° | 
ao 
a Insulation is only as good as its application. And cor- 
iy rect application must be continuous—with no gaps, 
— voids or differences in thickness . . . no opportunity 
4 for skimping. 
7 With Balsam-Wool, ease of application is actually 
> “built in’’—a part of the product design. Balsam-Wool 
J comes to the job as a completely finished product with 
| uniform, factory-controlled thickness and density. It is 
7 clean and non-irritating — pleasant to work with. 
| It is quickly and easily cut to proper length. Balsam- 
“f Wool’s two spacer flanges assure a tight, foolproof 
- fit and proper air spaces front and back. These tough 
kh flanges are nailed or stapled to the face of the studs, 
joists or rafters for lasting security. The ends are also 
: sealed to plates or headers, providing continuous 
vapor barrier protection over the entire stud or joist 
space—no butt joints or openings at ends. No wonder 
a Balsam-Wool provides positive protection! 
ries 
- @ Integral continuous vapor barrier 
“7 @ Sturdy wind barrier 
do | @ Double air sp £ 
ve @ Special spacer flanges 
ick- @ Double bonding of mat to liners 
ver. @ Rot and termite treatment 
rles @ Highly fire retardant 


®@ Rigid quality contro! 


To bring you up-to-date authoritative information 
| on application, the makers of Balsam-Wool have 
<== | prepared 32 application data sheets . . . a little 
—— ee) “library” of valuable data, contained in an A.1.A.A, 
folder. Send today for your set—it is yours for the 
asking. Just mail the coupon. 








mt 


Se ee ee re emcee me 





Wood Conversion Company 7 
* Dept. 147-70, First National Bank Bldg. 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
a . : 
2 Please send me a set of Balsam-Wool Application Data Sheets, 
into 
king | SEALED INSULATION Address.....ssseses Ccccccccccccccoccescoecoseocececeses ove 
have BALSAM-WOOL « Products of Weyerhaeuser « NU-WOOD* = ors 
BY wccccess POPPE ECC eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeee 
hold 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


vf 36 


ions, 
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PRODUCT NEWS =k 


4 





In conjunction with the analysis of contem- 
porary store design on page 62, this month's 
Product News is devoted almost exclusively to 





material and equipment which are particularly An educated switchboard, the Rollocolor computes 
useful in store construction. the different quantities of three colors and white 
needed to create various hues. On the automatic 
model (above) magnetic clutch drives operate the 


dimmers on each of the four circuits. On the man- LIGHTING CONTROL enables four-circuit equip. 
ual device (right), one dimmer is used for white ment to create 500 colors 
. 





and a rotating commutator handles three colors. 
New manual and automatic models of the Rollo. 
—_————_ . color color lighting controller (ForuM, June °48) 
make this see-it-to-believe-it device adaptable to 
almost every store need and budget for display 
lighting. More than 500 different hues of colored 


and tinted light can be produced by means of 










four-circuit lighting equipment (cornice, or win. 





3% 





dow strips, footlights, flood bunches, etc.) which 


— 

-_ 
- 
= 


is wired to the Rollocolor. Lights are fitted with 


100 PARK AVENUE 


TOWERING NEW YORK 
BUSINESS BUILDING 


four different glass filters (as monochromatic as 
possible) so that the four circuits correspond to 
red, blue, green and white light. These four 
sources are mixed (red and blue for lavender, red 
and green for yellow, etc.) by the Rollocolor to 
Pe ; obtain 14 basic colors and all their perceptible 
Selects Mississipp! 
POLISHED WIRE GLASS 


for Fire Protection 


intermediates. The glass filters never have to be 


| 

changed; all blending is done by the controller, 
| The 50 possible shades of white light alone make 
the device invaluable for putting merchandise in 
its best light. Even navy blue suits—the window 


dresser’s despair—present very little problem. 


fSS 4 £909 9445 49588454 
REPRLEELEELELSES ESS 
{HES SEUUYE SE eEtEE 


A person relatively inexperienced in color and 
illumination can, with a few minutes’ briefing, 
dial any color, establish the desired brightness 
without altering its hue, jot down the color’s 
number indicated on the scale and at any time 
recreate the identical shade and intensity. While 





=m 
guesswork is eliminated, experimentation is fa- 


mas ny le cilitated. For unusual display effects, two or more 
7 Vi L colors may be used at the same time and, with the 
| automatic equipment, in 
ae cs sequence. By a slight 
a Lae adjustment, a single unit 
a , can predetermine — the 
a 


multiple colors and pro- 
duce them simultaneous- 


ly. As a particular hue 





Kahn & Jacobs George A. Fuller Co. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. is selected, the proper 
Architects General Contractor Glazing Contractor contrasting tint 1s estab- 


lished.. Another feature 





20,000 sq. ft. of Polished Wire Glass by Mississippi are glazed in openings 


in exterior walls as a safeguard in this ultra-modern skyscraper. of the automatic equip- 


: : : ment is that hue and brightness changes can be 
Constant fire protection at minimum cost, combined with maximum daylight . . . 


illumination, characterize Mississippi Wire Glass... the original solid wire glass 
upon which the Underwriter’s Standard was based in 1899...the Standard 
today by which all others are judged. 


obtained instantly or gradually and can be preset 





at any desired speed. The operator can select 

Send for Catalog No. 50 | his own time and color sequence of up to 20 

different intervals and shades. 

| Prices for Rollocolor units range from $400 for 

| the small manual model, capable of handling 

| 2,000 w. per color for the average store window 
display, up to $4,100 for the fully automatic 13.5 


Mi S S t $ & i Pp r kw. controller with 20 preset plugs. The spot 
" C OMP A i y light pictured above sells for about $100 complete 


with four lamps and filters. 


See Sweet's Architectural File For safer openings in corridor and room partitions, exterior walls, fire escapes 

for sinc details. Samples and vertical shafts, specify the approved fire retardant that for over 50 years has 
nm ° . . : . 

be cies been the choice of thousands of architects, engineers and builders everywhere. 





This Seal Identifies SAINT LOUIS 7 ’ MO. Manufacturer: Color Lighting Corp., 100 Vander- 
Mississippi Wire Glass NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ FULLERTON, CAL. | bilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS | (Continued on page 154) 
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' 
GOOD BRICKWORK = GOOD DESIGN + GOOD WORKMANSHIP # GOOD MATERIALS | 
| 
' 
FULL HEAD 
lo. 
. JOINTS, WITH 
to 7 
ay 
ed 
of 
in- 
ch A 
ith 
as 
; HELP PREVENT 
ur 
ed 
to 
LEAKY WALLS 
be 
er. 
ke 
in 
OW 
al Plenty of mortar should be thrown on the end of the 
brick to be placed. The brick should then be pushed 
ng, into place, so that mortar oozes out of the head joint. 
CSS 
n’s 
me 
ile 
fa- 
pre 
the 
ake a look at the two examples shown at 
¢ e~ left, and you'll instantly see why full 
head joints are an essential part of good work- 
manship in bricklaying. 
No mortar material alone, not even Brixment, 
can make watertight masonry walls, so long as 
open crevices and pockets are left in the mortar < 
joints. 
a Brixment mortar makes it far easier for the ' 
be bricklayer to do good work. It is smooth and | 
sel plastic — so soft and workable that the brick- f 
ect | layer can use enough mortar to fill the joint, 
| and still “place” the brick easily and accurately 
to the line. 5 
for idee : 
ing Brixment mortar has greater plasticity, higher 
ot water-retaining capacity and bonding quality, 
35 greater resistance to freezing and thawing, and 





freedom from efflorescence. Because of this 


ete combination of advantages, Brixment is the 


When dabs of mortar are spotted on the corners of , 
the brick, the mortar does not completely fill the leading masonry cement on the market, 


head joint, and voids are still left. 





LOUISVILLE CEMENT COMPANY, Incorporated, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


a 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


BUSWAY DUCT WIRING feeds flexible and port- 
able lighting systems. 


Two prefabricated electrical distribution systems 
on the market can serve as the basis for highly 
adaptable lighting layouts where frequent 
changes are requisite. Trol-E-Duct and Feedrail., 
long utilized industrially to distribute current to 
portable tools, cranes, hoists, sewing machines, 
etc. are now also being used not only for factory 


illumination but for contemporary showroom and 
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for favored 
features! 















Sasa feature that’s Check these 
favored by contrac- 

tors, plumbers and users 
is incorporated into the 
popular NATIONAL 
Disposer! National 
invites comparison with 


any other disposer. 


leaders... 


COVER 


when you compare other 


*% FULLY AUTOMATIC 
*% SAFETY TOP CONTROL 
*% ONE-PIECE DRAIN 


*% QUICK, EASY INSTALLATION 

*% UNIT SMALL & COMPACT 

% WATER FLOW SWITCH 

% ROUGHS IN SMALL SPACE 

*& POWERFUL, 3 H.P. MOTOR 

% ONE PIECE, JAM-FREE 
IMPELLER 

% UNIQUE SERVICE POLICY 


features 


YOu’LL DO BEST TO SPECIFY NATIONAL DISPOSERS 


Nationals meet every requirement from the 
first planning stage on—every requirement 
of the architect, contractor, apartment and 
home owner. It will pay you to get com- 
plete details now. Get your “Architect's 


NATIONALS SERVICE POLICY 
—so simple it is unique 
in the disposer industry 
osers are built to strict 


uality standards—but if — ~ 
pect d. it is simply replacement Of 
regener re power unit as a package ” 
poe) 10-minute job pages s 
swdti an end- 
1 ae deprived of his ng we 
posonty there is no messy repair J 


in the kitchen. 


National Disp 
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File” including National Disposer specifi- 
cation sheets and installation data. Address: 
Dept. 6, Plumbing Equipment Division, 
National Rubber Machinery Company, 
Akron 8, Ohio. 






















The NATIONAL Disposer 


Made by National Rubber Machinery Company, 
Sor over 40 years designers and builders 
of precision processing machines, 


























Snapped into the duct where and when needed, 


and flood lights can be beamed in any direction 












store window lighting. In both systems, mobj 


outlets make contact with the enclosed Copper 





bus bars to present a continous connection { 






electrical devices. When store displays call fom 





addition or rearrangement of fixtures, these out 






lets or “trolleys” are snapped into a duct or re 
moved easily by the layman—without new elegy 


shut-offs, 





trical work or Other advan 


tages of these wiring methods are their low in. 


power 






tial cost and maintenance, simple installation, 





and complete salvability. 

Feedrail “60” consists of an 18 gauge zine 
plated steel enclosure with a slot at the bottom 
the 
top. Cold rolled copper 


and a heavy rib in 


bus bars. capable of 
carrying 60 amp, (250 v. 
a.c. or d.c.) continuously 
without overheating, are 


Door 


polarized to 


mounted _ inside. 
sections are 
insertion 
The 
track is made in 5 and 
10 ft. lengths. The 10 ft. 
for the one phase plain track to $40 for the three 


assure 


of the 


proper 





trolleys. 


sections cost from $30 








phase door track. Each weighs 20 Ib. Non-fus 
ible trolleys (15 amp.) range from $5.50 to 

Trol-E-Duct “700” is made of electroplated 
sheet steel in ten lengths, 
from 1 to 10 ft. 
the duct 


engage interlocking clips 





Square 





slots in ends 









in the coupling casing to 
two sections to- 
Trol-E-Duct is 
rated at 50 amp., 250 v. 


























gether. 


On the fixture end of the 










system, General Lighting 
Corp. has adapted flood 
and spot lights to the 
Trol-E-Duct with special 
attachments. These units 















can be beamed in any 
direction by means of a tension swivel joint, 
are available in many models in gray-® 








coral red, oyster-white, white and _ bra 


aluminum. Single lamps fitted with Twist® 
(Continued on page 160) 















HOUSE “A” 


Features an American Kitchen 








Pistinects are like doctors and 
lawyers! Because your clients rely almost com- 
pletely on your judgment. 

When you recommend a certain make of kitchen, 
they count on you to see that they get the best 
value. And “best value’’—as you can prove for your- 
self—means an AMERICAN KITCHEN! 

You can find cheaper kitchens. That’s easy. But 
you'll discover they’re only a little cheaper in price, 
yet a great deal cheaper in quality! 

That’s why House “‘A’’, above, is a better value 
than House ‘“‘B’’—‘‘A” has a famous AMERICAN 
KITCHEN. That means “A” has a higher re-sale 
value ...that the architect saved hours of tedious 
planning by using flexible AMERICAN KITCHENS 
units .. . and that the owner of House “‘A”’ is more 
than satisfied! 

Yes, you can be sure of client goodwill when you 
specify AMERICAN KITCHENS. Mail the coupon for 
full details so you can see for yourself why so many 
families prefer AMERICAN KITCHENS, as is so dra- 
matically proved in the letter at right! 


HOUSE ‘B”’ 
Includes an Ordinary Kitchen 





American Central Division, Dept. AF-7 
AVCO Manufacturing Corporation 
Connersville, Indiana 


Please have my distributor send me your new 1950 
Architects’ File. 

I design homes priced from $_  s 

I expect to handle units in 1950. 
(AES 4) eee 


Po a ng a 


City County 


























HOOD 1st CHOICE 


a gain by all 3 | 
me AR GHTECT- Mellenbrook, Foley & Scott, 


Berea, Ohio. 





R. S. Ursprung Co., Hanna 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Inés. CONTRACTOR - 


gEWERAL CONTRACTOR - 


Burk Asphalt Tile Company, 
Cleveland Heights 18, Ohio. 


ae eS ae 


£ FLOOR: 





+ 


S4mAR oes 


id indi 


Again, new Hood Asphalt Tile has been chosen, this time for the new 
Butternut School in North Olmstead, Ohio, and again this superior tile 
is the choice of the architect, the general contractor and the floor- 
ing contractor... men who know better flooring! 


And for good reason! New Hood Asphalt Tile is now available in a choice 
of 24 sparkling colors with directional marbleization that will meet the 
she. vegetal i the most exacting decorative plan, above or below grade, 
and its ver precision-cut edges mean all-important savings on labor 
and installation costs. More and more every day, Hood is adding to its 
long list of new installations in which it has been the choice of those 
whose responsibility is to install longer lasting, more colorful and more eco- 
nomical flooring. Let this choice of those who know be your guide on your 
next job whether it be for remodeling or a new building program for 
schools, colleges, hospitals, buildings, homes...wherever better asphalt tile 
is needed. Your inquiry for further information will be handled promptly. 


Be specific . . . specify HOOD ASPHALT TILE 
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Plugs for direct insertion to the wiring duct 


range from $9 to $15. 

Manufacturers: Trol-E-Duct—Bulldog Electric 
Products Co., Detroit 32, Mich. Feedrail—Feeg. 
rail Corp., 125 Barclay St., New York 7, N, Y, Fix. 
tures—General Lighting Co., Inc, 1527 Charlot 
St.. New York 60, N. Y,. 


PROXIMITY SWITCH turns on window display 
lights as viewer approaches. 


The Electro-Switch can work to attract attention 
or as a protective device. With its No, 40 wire 
senser mounted across 
the inside face of a store 
window, the mechanism 
will trip a light switch 
as a passer-by comes 


within 3 ft. of the win- 








dow. It is also effective 


| wal 


through thin walls and 
partitions. Besides serving as a switch for tum 
ing lights on and off or activating moving dis 
plays, the Electro-Switch may be utilized to opes 
and close doors or signal an approach to a cash 
register or locked entrance. Price is $65 and 
installation is simple. The device will handk 
up to 8 amp. output. For heavier loads, a relay 
box is used with the unit. 

Manufacturer: Electronic Heat Treating Co, 
1808 Fairview, Muskegon, Mich. 


DISPLAY LAMPS with interchangeable paris 
offer adaptable lighting. 


Swivelite fixtures are very useful in store instal 
lations where showcase and promotional dis- 
plays demand constant refreshening, and conse 


VY AD eV 


UY 


quently, new focus lighting arrangements. Al 
though the lamps come completely assembled 
to specifications, their parts can be interchanged, 
creating a flexible arrangement. Not only are 
the midget and standard torpedo aluminum hoods 
interchangeable, but when the porcelain casing 
of the swivel socket is removed, cluster canopies, 
rigid or flexible pipes 
may be added to the unit. 
All components are satin 
finished aluminum. The 
basic design includes a 





double ball swivel which 





provides a complete 360° os 
horizontal adjustment and 170° vertical direc 


(Continued on page 162) 
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HANDSOME 13 


AND 


HANDSOME DOES 





Gene Boyle’s Restaurant, Clifton, N.J. e Architects: Shulman & Gurtman, 


Paterson, N. J. e Contractor: B. B. Rider Corp., Passaic, N. J. 





.when you specify kno-draft adjustable air diffusers 


Handsome is... the way Kno-Draft Adjustable 
Air Diffusers integrate with any decorative theme 

.as soft contrasts in their natural aluminum 
or, as in the picture above, blended by painting 
to match the ceiling. 


And handsome does...a superlatively effi- 
cient job of distributing the air to meet any 
desired pattern of flow . . . assuring equalized tem- 

I £ eq 
perature and volume—without draft—throughout 





the conditioned area. 
With Kno-Draft Air Diffusers, both air volume 
and direction can be adjusted and controlled after 
installation —an important feature. There are 
models and sizes for every need. 
KNO-DRAFT DATA BOOK: Complete specifi- 
cations, engineering and installation data on 
Kno-Draft Adjustable Air Diffusers. To get your 


copy, simply fill in and mail the coupon. No 
obligation, of course. 











W. B. CONNOR ENGINEERING CORP. 





W. B. CONNOR ENGINEERING CORP. 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Air Diffusion « Air Purification « Air Recovery 


In Canada: Douglas Engineering Co., Ltd., 
190 Murray Street, Montreal 3, P. Q. 


Dept. D-70, 114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





Please send me, without obligation, my copy 

of the Kno-Draft Air Diffuser Data Book. 
 PPTTTTTIITTT TIT L TTT 
Position PITTTTITITITTi TTT TTT 
Company...... 60bH6S6000006560s006dreswhans conesennene 
\ SMOG. oc cc cccccecccccecccccccvcccccscccccccceecesesseses 
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tional focus. Fixtures may be flexed to any posi- 
tion by touch and will stay put without set screws 
or wing nuts. Louver clips, available with hood 
units, eliminate side spill of light and can be 
used with or without color filters. Ventilating 
ports carry excess heat away from lamp socket. 
Besides screw-in units and portable base lamps, 
the line includes curved arm canopy and hi-hat 
fixtures. 







Deflector and suspension mechan- 


sprinkler so that only the _ fusi- 
ble link projects below ceiling. 
When the fire detecting element 
Manufacturer: Amplex Corp., Swivelite Divi- fuses, the deflector plate drops. 
sion, 111 Water St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


ism are concealed inside body of 








where it starts... 
at THE ENTRANCE 


Shut the door on excessive spoiled merchandise — but keep the 





door open for customers. There is only one door that is always open to 
customers, always closed against dirt and dust — a revolving door. 

You will find International-Van Kannel revolving doors will 
greatly reduce the amount of merchandise spoilage by reducing the dirt 
that infiltrates into the store . . . helping to keep counters and floors free 
from dust and drafts. 

Dirt in a store is a problem. 
The answer is — to keep it out — 
use International-Van Kannel re- 
volving doors. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR 
COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 


There are 11 entrances built around International-Van Kannel 
revolving doors at the Higbee Company, in Cleveland. 


The photograph above shows one entrance before modernization; 
the picture below is of the same entrance after two new International- 
Van Kannel revolving doors were installed. 


van aaNet 


1812 EDGAR STREET 29QQ° EVANSVILLE 7, 
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Sprinklers in store ceiling are barely noticeab 


SPRINKLER HEAD features jack-in-the-bo; 
construction. 


The only visible portion of the Viking flush 
sprinkler head is its fusible link which Projects 








34 in. below the ceiling. When the head “ goes” ) 


oft” however, the mechanism contained inside the 


sprinkler body drops down so that the deflector — 


plate is 4 in. below the ceiling. It is claimed tha 
the four chains suspending the deflector actually 
help achieve better water distribution. Havinga 
fusing point of 160° this model, Underwriters’ ap 
proved for ordinary hazard, is suitable for most 
store areas and particularly desirable because 
of its small size. Although the Viking flush 
sprinkler is priced about 10 per cent higher than 
ordinary sprinklers, these are such a small part 
of the system that total installation cost for new 
construction or remodeling is about the same, 


Manufacturer: Viking Corp., Hastings, Mich. 


SPRINKLER HEAD with quick operating bub 
extends | in. below ceiling. 


Providing automatic fire protection in stores, 
restaurants, etc., Grinnell sprinklers are barely 
noticeable. Installed in a pendant position the 





sprinklers themselves project 1 in. below the 
ceiling. Only the tiny quartzoid bulb and stait- 
less steel deflector and its supporting arms ar¢ 
apparent. All piping is concealed above the 
plaster or acoustical " 
panels of the ceiling. The | 
thin escutcheon plate, 
available in brushed or 
chrome finish, may be 
painted to blend with 
surrounding area, Tem- 
perature at the ceiling need reach only 135 
to burst the quartzoid bulb and release the 
water, Each deflector discharges a wide eves 
spray over the floor and ceiling. The device ® 
approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Manufacturer: Grinnell Co., Inc. 260 West Ex 
change St., Providence, R. I. 
(Continued on page 168) 












Oak flooring gives home owners a lifetime of beauty and easy 





upkeep that can’t be matched. There’s no periodic replacement. . . 


| g fe | Ik no unsightly deterioration with oak. So it’s only natural that 


85°% of all prospective home buyers prefer oak flooring. 


a . T S a This established preference also helps to sell. When prospects 


enter and see oak floors, they are then disposed to look favorably 
eable ° e on the other attractive features of your design. And since there 
a i i e T t Mm & is a grade of oak for every style and price of house, it’s easy to 
give all home buyers the oak flooring they prefer. 


fush See our catalog in Sweet's. 
jects 


bane o b, 
7 naa 44 
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Oak, the flooring 
that has everything 
everyone wants 





oak —for low-cost homes oak —for medium-priced homes 


NATIONAL OAK FLOORING MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION «© Sterick Building * Memphis 3, Tennessee 
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TROFFER LIGHTING FIXTURES AND SPOT- 
LIGHTS are easily installed. 





; HOUSING EDGE TO BE FLUSH WITH 
Westinghouse’s new troffer fluorescent fixtures Z' GAR OR CEILING. 


may be attached directly to incandescent spot- 
lights for an integrated lighting system. Their 

shallow construction requires only 734 in. above 
the finished ceiling; the fixtures are installed 


quite simply by attaching the housing to “U’ 
i _ P y y g - 8 cass poor Leuven 
bracket supports, and are leveled by four screws. 








The three types of shielding—louver, plain ribbed 








i 4 STANDARD OIL OF INDIANA 


CHOOSES AMBASSADOR Desien 
by LOCKWOOD! 


Pe 
i . 
ef 








Administration and Laboratory Building at Whiting, Indiana. 
Architects, Holabird, Root and Burgee. 





Naturally enough perhaps, Ambassador De- 
sign, born of collaboration between Lockwood and 
Holabird, Root and Burgee for use on the Statler 
Hotel in Washington, D. C., was specified for this 
fine new plant in Whiting. An unusually attractive 
design, functional in treatment, Ambassador is at- 
tached by ingeniously concealed screws. It has 
now met every test of installation and service with 
flying colors and is a proud part of the Lockwood 
line. 

















Lebvot 
The trend of architects to specify (69 
Lockwood as the standard of 
quality continues to grow in all 
parts of the country. 






See our Catalog 
in Sweet's File 
Architectural 


HARDWARE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FITCHBURG * MASSACHUSETTS 
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Shielding glass op 
louvers are easily 
switched from one 
troffer to another, 


glass and prismatic lens—are interchangeable, 
Each hinges to the housing and a sliding pip 
latch permits access to the lamps without tools, 
Housings are supplied in 4 ft. lengths in two 
and three lamp models at about $28 and $38, 
\ two lamp 8 ft. unit sells for about $61. The 
SR 150 companion swiveling incandescent spot- 
light, priced at $20, is designed for use ag a 
separate recessed unit or within rows or groups 
of the troffers. It utilizes a 150 w. projector lamp 
and is well shielded by a concentric ring louver, 
End plates (two are necessary for each indivi- 
dual fixture or continuous row) cost $1.10 and 
$1.60 each, depending on type of mounting used, 
Manufacturer: Westinghouse Electric Corp. Box 
2099, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


LIGHTING SYSTEM can be used in many curved 
and angular patterns. 
Day-Brite Plexoline units may be installed in- 
dividually or combined in a wide variety of light. 
ing networks. Two basic units make up the line 
linear sections with 
two or four fluorescent 
lamps and circular in- 
candescent units. With 
die-formed adapter fit- 
tings, the circular fix- 
tures act as pivots for 
the linear sections to 
form almost any angle. 
The two types of circular 





units available are ad- 
justable accent lamps and fixed units. Both are 
made in two sizes—15 in. diameter for use with 
two-light linear sections and 21 in. diameter for 
the four-light. Prices for these circular models 
range from $15 to $27.50. The linear sections 





tinsel Aa ee te ent 


have ribbed glass side panels and may be either 
suspended or surface mounted. All the Plexo 
line fixtures are finished in white enamel. It 
stant starters are furnished for the fluorescent 
lamps. 

Manufacturer: Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. 5411 Bul- 
wer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 


(Continued on page 172) 
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Ask for facts on 








s or 
easily these other 
One 
ther, Apartment Products 
able by Frigidaire 
5 pin 
tools, Complete quick facts about the 
tu compact, low-cost Frigidaire prod- 
$38. ucts shown below are yours for 
the asking. Get in touch with your 
5 Frigidaire Dealer 
spot- 
as a : 
roups | Model 
lamp AM-43 Refrigerator 
uver. 4.3 cu. ft. capacity - 
ndivi- shelf area, 8 sq. ft 
) and Ideal for Pullman-type 
used, Architects and builders agree that it apartment kitchens 
. Box pays to choose Frigidaire . . . because 
Frigidaire makes a good building better. Model RK-3 Electric Range 
And the makers of America’s No. | 21 inches wide —yet 
irved Refrigerator —makers of over 12 has all basic cooking 
million refrigerating units — stand facilities. 
di firmly back of that statement. 
in- 
ligh Model RM-30 Electric 
ight. Range 





+ paatinvidt-Sigg Feopuigoraloel | sero 


ity. Round and table- 
top models 





Cut refrigerating maintenance costs by specifying lain in Hydrator and food compartment — glass Cold 
refrigerators that can be depended on year in, year Storage Tray. 
out, to give economical, trouble-free service. 5 —_—s. Frigidelve Kitchen 
Frigidaire’s Standard Model SM-60 (illustrated) has pee Resins fvigiteire Dealer for proof that you —e 
h are been designed to meet the particular demands of os match Frigidaire products for etna Variety of types and 
with apartment and small-home kitchens. It requires xitchens and laundries. Look for his ~wsollagg oiate. Indivisual watts 
ta little more than 4 sq. ft. of floor space, is 5124” high, Classified i hone Directory. Or write Frigidaire — yet they give ~ 
” — - : P . ; Lot SERS PS - Division of General Motors, Dayton l, Ohio. In ens a custom - Dullt 
odels yet has a full 6 cu. ft. of storage capacity, 11.7 sq. ft. Conde. tasdia te Cted / look. 
tions of shelf space and stores 16 lbs. of frozen foods. , L 


Genuine Frigidaire quality features include new, Frigidaire Kitchen Sinks 

streamlined Raymond Loewy styling —colder-than- F R G DAI R F | Single and double sink 
| ever Super-Freezer — acid-resisting Lifetime Porce- styles. Plenty of or- 
ganized storage space. 





Frigidaire Electric 





Dehumidifier 
| Removes moisture 
from air automati- 
; f cally. Dozens of uses. 
* Powered by Meter- 
Miser. 
ither 
Jexo- 
In- Frigidaire Automatic 
scent | Washer 
1 4 z Has exclusive Live- 
1. Money-saving Meter-Miser... Acid-resisting Porcelain Hydrator Double-Easy Quickube Ice Trays... Water Action. Frigid- 
Bul simplest cold-maker ever built. Oiled . . . keeps fruit and vegetables fresh. slide out instantly and release cubes aire lronerand Electric 
for life, sealed in steel, it is amazingly Slides easily, even when loaded. Plastic quickly with finger-touch ease —two or Clothes Dryer are also 
economical, compact, trouble-free. cover serves as extra shelf itravful. All-aluminum constructi ivailable. 
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AIR CONDITIONING METHOD uses hygienic 
liquid absorbent to remove excess moisture. 


With a number of successful industrial instal- 
lations to its credit, the Niagara Controlled 
Ifumidity Method should interest store designers 
because of its reported low air conditioning opera- 
ting costs and comfortable humidity conditions. 
Initial cost of this system (complete with air 
cooler) for a department store would run about 
the same as a conventional air conditioning sys- 















For the smaller store with a 20 to 25 ton 
air conditioning load, its cost would run about 25 
per cent higher, except where 60° well water 
might be available. In this case, the Niagara 
system could be used without refrigeration equip- 
ment to maintain a comfortable 80° indoor tem- 
perature with a relative humidity of 50 per cent, 
even when outside temperatures soared to 90°. 

The Niagara Controlled Humidity Method 
uses Hygrol absorbent solution to bring the hum- 
idity of fresh outside air down to 25 per cent 


tem. 



































Lightweight 
Interlocking shingle tiles 
are available in smooth 
or weathered surfaces. 


Ludowici 


Colors: red, brown. 


black, gray and green. The versatility o 
ing Til 
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45 Fifth Avenve 





the Contemporary Small House 


e is revealed by new architectural adaptations 


of these colorful and maintenance-f 
shown above) on t 


Below is the Florida home of Mr. Frank Moore 


weighing less than eight pounds per sq | 
. f without premium cost that will outlast the building 
Because of the very unusual combinati 
permanence and economy, we 
the wide selection of Ludowici Roofing Tiles 
catalog in Sweet's 
7. to furnish samples. 








aa, 


LUDOWICI-CELADON Co. 


104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Il. 
New York 17, N_Y 


FING TILE 
for 


f beautiful, permanent Ludowici Roof- 


Especially significant is the use 
ree units (such as 


oast 


he modern small house. 

at 
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This attractive residence features the 

n so 


ow-pitched roof incorporated 


s small house designs. 


| le « sles 
Lightweight Inter! ocking Tile shing 
vare foot, provide 


yn of beauty 
invite you to consider 
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{Vernon D. Lamp, A.I.A 
Edward H. Boxter, A.!.A 





Architect 
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Washington 5, D.C 


740—~1 5th Street, N.W 


Cleveland 20. OK 


2728 Woodland a 
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before it enters the refrigeration system, Freed 
of the dehumidifying job, the refrigeration plant 
has only to reduce the temperature of this fresh 
air and the air to be recirculated through the 
store. The more fresh outside air to be taken inm 
the system, or the more moisture to be removed 
from the air, the more advantageous the Niagarg 
system. 





















In comparing the operating costs of the Niagara 
system with a conventional air conditioning set. 
up, the manufacturer’s figures show a 40 ton gay. 
ings in the refrigeration load in the former's 
favor. These figures are based on a 95° outside 
dry bulb temperature with 40 per cent relative 
humidity, a desired inside temperature of 80° with 
a 50 per cent relative humidity, and a 25 pe 
cent fresh air intake with 1,000,000 btu’s per hr, 
sensible load. To meet these conditions 
with a conventional air conditioning system, the 
refrigeration and dehumidification would impos 
a 132 ton refrigeration load on the compress 


heat 


The Niagara system, by removing the dehumidi 
cation load from the refrigeration comipresse 
is said to meet the same temperature condition 
and at the same time have total heat load of onh 
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92 tons on the compressors. The diagram aba 
illustrates the Niagara process. Fresh air entel 
the conditioner and passes through the Hygrol 
absorbent spray. (Cooling coils in this compart 
ment are connected to same cooling tower as the 
All but 25 per cent of the 
moisture is taken from the air before it is mixed 
with recirculeted air, and flows to the sensible 
heat The mixed air is then cooled and 
transmitted to the outlets. Meanwhile. constantly 


refrigeration system. ) 






cooler. 









diluted by absorbing moisture from the air, the 
Hygrol liquid is pumped to a concentrator where 
it is heated and reconcentrated automatically as 
the moisture evaporates into the air. The air# 





then cooled to condense any Hygrol vapors init 
and thus prevent appreciable loss of the liquid 
the In addition to its absorbing 
qualities, the Hygrol does a good job of cleaning 
the air. Niagara units are manufactured in size 
from 1,000 to 24,000 CFM. 

Manufacturer: Niagara Blower Co.. 405 Lexis 


ton Ave.. New York 17, N, XY, 





from system. 



















HYDRAULIC DOOR CLOSER is gear ope 


\ concealed hydraulic closer for wood and metal 
doors, this Norton development is said to be thé 
first completely geared mechanism of its kind # 
be manufactured. No links or chains are used if 

(¢ 







ontinued on page 178) 















PROVING GROUNDS 


Twenty-four years of corrosive coal dust 
have not harmed Alcoa Building Sheet 


In the damp, corrosive, dust and smoke-laden air of a 
coal tipple, metal roofing and siding meets one of its 
severest tests. Under these conditions, for twenty-four 
years and more, unpainted Alcoa Aluminum Building 
Sheet has performed perfectly and still is on the job. 
No other material so well combines low first cost, ease 
of erection, freedom ftom maintenance, long life and 
good appearance. You can speed construction, eliminate 
painting costs, be sure of corrosion resistance when you 
plan industrial buildings using Alcoa Building Sheet. 
Conveniently located distributors supply Alcoa Industrial 
Building Sheet in all standard sizes with accessories and fas- 
teners. For complete details, design and fastening methods, 
ask your nearby Alcoa sales office for the booklet, “Alcoa 
Industrial Building Sheet”, or write ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, 1887G Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 
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- COVERING WIDTH 12 CORRUGATIONS—32° 





SIDING OVERALL WIDTH APPROXIMATELY 334° 








re 


ROOFING 
pe 1, conmb OSS soe Lar ———} 


xinge -= ee OOFING OVERALL WIDTH APPROXIMATELY 35” - 

















Supports 80 p.s.f. uniform load with 4 foot purlin spacing. Weighs only 56 Ibs. per square 
foot. Available in 5 tp 12 foot lengths, with all flashing and fastening accessories, from 
conveniently located distributors. For details and prices, call your Alcoa Sales Office. 








Walls That Harmonize 


with the Architecture 


DI-LON 


Wallpaper Extraordinary 


is a boon to architects and decorators 
who have been limited in effects ob- 
tained by ordinary wallpaper. DI-LON 
offers absolutely authentic reproduc- 
tions of beautiful wood grains, inter- 
esting marbles, warm rich leathers and 
other unusual subjects. DI-LON Wall- 
paper is practical, economical, sunfast 
and washable. 


DI-LON WALLPAPER FOR HOMES, 
OFFICES, INSTITUTIONS AND 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS. 


Write for samples, descriptive liter- 


ature and name of nearest dealer. 


THE DI-NOC COMPANY 
1700 London Road e Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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PRODUCT NEWS 





— 


the closer which incorporates a double piston and 
provides a back check to prevent doors from 
hitting the wall at 90°. The apparatus employs 
one shaft thet runs through the center of a coil 
to which is attached a ratchet and a gear that 





moves in two oil impregnated sclf lubricating 
bronze bearings. Power is supplied directly 
through the gearing, eliminating lost motion and 
giving constant control of the door from a 180° 
opening to latch position. The new closer may be 
interchanged on the job for righthand or lefthand 
doors. Prices for various single acting models 
with concealed arms range from $54 to $77. 
Manufacturer: Norton Door Closer Co., 2900. 
2918 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, III. 


TAMPERPROOF TIME LOCKS record exact time 
dorrs are opened and shut. 


For peace of mind and better insurance coverage, 
the store owner would do well to consider time 
lock protection. Two 
time recorder lock com- 
panies offering nation- 
wide service are the Si- 
lent Watchman Corp. 
and Phelps Time Record- 
ing Lock Corp. Each 
charges about $25 for in- 
stallation and a monthly 
rental fee of $3.50. In 
return, the store execu- 
tive receives an accurate 
weekly account of just 
what time the door is 
opened and closed by key. The regular door bolt- 
ing device cannot be opened or closed without 
first unlocking or locking the time lock. By re 
cording every entry and departure the time lock 








provides the proof of forcible entry required in 

open stock burglary policies. Both firms have de 

vised ways of fitting the locks inconspicuously om 
(Continued on page 184) 
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in contemporary architecture 


EFFICIENT INSULATING properties of Twindow (the window with built-in insulation ) are 
convincingly demonstrated by this photograph. In this home in Duluth, Minnesota, 
single-pane Plate Glass was temporarily installed in the right hand panel. Note the icy 
formation. On the other hand, the Twindow 
unit, installed at left, is clear, without conden- 
sation. Shortly after this picture was taken, a 
second Twindow unit was used to re place the 
single-pane window. Architect: H. S. Starin, 


Duluth, Minn. 








THIS CUTAWAY shows the construction of a 
Twindow unit with two panes of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass. The hermetically-sealed air space 
between the panes provides e fective insulation 
which minimizes downdrafts, cuts heat losses 
through windows, reduces condensation. In- 
sulation is even more efficient when three or 
more panes are used. There are forty-five 
standard sizes available, adaptable either for 
wood or steel sash. 





| |- 


* 
$ z- : HOME INTERIORS assume greater charm, when you design them with large expanses of 
3 Plate Glass structural mirrors. Around the fireplace in the living room, as shown here, 
‘é is a popular application. Why not give your homes the magic of mirrors? Pittsburgh 
= cm“ -. ——. mirrors are available in clear plate, blue, green or flesh tint, with gold, silver or gun- 


metal backing. Photographed at the Manor House, New York. 
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ESIGN IT BETTER WITH- Pittsburgh Glass 


Your Sweet's Catalog File contains a complete listing and descriptions of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company products 


PAINTS - GLASS - CHEMICALS - BRUSHES - PLASTICS 


PITTSBURGH P laws GLASS COMPAN Y 




















16 Billion Cubic Feet 
of “BAKER ICE” 


These are cold facts. The combined out- 
put of BAKER compressors and condens- 
ing units since 1905, shown as ice, would 
cover a large part of New York City! If 
anything, larger than shown — for many 
BAKER machines have been running for a 
quarter of a century and longer. 

You'll find BAKER equipment in air 
conditioning systems in hotels, theatres, 
restaurants . . . in refrigeration, freezing the 
ice at the skating rink at Sun Valley, quick- 
freezing the strawberry crop in Tennessee, 
preserving apples in Oregon and New Eng- 
land, oranges in California, fish in the 
Pacific . . . 

Refrigeration Engineers know BAKER 
as the quality line, and recommend it for 
long, faithful performance. BAKER offers 
full equipment in Freon and Ammonia for 
all types of custom-built air conditioning 
and refrigeration; and modern self-con- 
tained “‘packaged”’ air conditioners. 


* 


The Baker Architects’ and Engineers’ Manual 
is a complete file of information covering 
Baker Equipment for all forms of Commercial 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning. It con- 
tains data, tables, specification sheets and 
ease histories. Baker Authorized Distributors 
are skilled Refrigerating Engineers, qualified 
to assist in the technical phases of specifica- 
tion work. Ask for it on your letterhead. 
Address BAKER REFRIGERATION COR- 
PORATION, South Windham, Maine. 





zone balanced- enginee 





Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
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glass as well as other types of doors. Either lock 
may be used horizontally on top or bottom rails 
of glass doors. Phelps suggests however, that for 





more positive double door protection, both doors 
be secured together by placing the time lock be- 
hind an escutcheon plate—an item not usually 
specified on glass door orders. For vertical mount- 
ing, Phelps has develop- 
ed a smaller lock, 614 in. 
long, 34% in. wide and 
21% in. deep. This model, 
2% in, shorter than the 





standard lock, requires 
no drilling for key cylin- 
der because it utilizes the 





regular lock on bottom rail. The Silent Watch- 
man measures 81% in. x 4 in. x 3 in. and has a 
jeweled clock movement. 

Manufacturers: Silent Watchman Corp., 505 W. 
42 St., New York 18, N. Y. Phelps Time Re- 
cording Lock Corp., 227 Fulton St., New York 
tm & 


AUTOMATIC DOOR OPENER may be used on 
store fronts set flush with sidewalk. 


Production is starting on a double acting power 
hinge which needs no posts or electric eye traf- 
fic channels and does not require much space, 
many major structural changes, or air compres- 
sors. Operated in both directions by electric 
hydraulic action, the Pittcomatic may be entirely 
self-contained in a checking floor hinge unit about 
as big as a shoe box or may be controlled re- 
motely. It regulates in and out traffic through 250 
lb. doors smoothly and efficiently and may be in- 
stalled with complete safety to pedestrians on 
an entrance having a single door. The lightest 
touch or forearm pressure from the package- 
laden shopper is all that is needed to open a 


heavy glass door fitted ae —- 
with this apparatus. E mate 4 ] 
Nicknemed “the  invis- i | 


ible doorman,” the Pitt- | |.————_—! 
comatic 
small 10 v. switch hidden 


incorporates a i 







in the door handle, which || 





star's the hydraulic move- | 
the 


Power 


ment the moment 





door is touched. 
is supplied by a piston rising 1% in, in a hydraulic 
Through a cam action this vertical 
As 
the piston rises, it compresses springs which 
force it down to close the door after the open- 
ing process. A 1 h.p. motor completes the equip- 
ment. Because the door works first by hydraulic 
action, the user, passer-by and the door are all 
protected against a violent swing. If the door 
should meet an obstacle while opening, a relief 
valve allows oil to by-pass the hinge. A moderate 
pressure will stop the door and if partially closed 


cylinder. 
movement is translated into a turning one. 


before the next pedestrian starts through, it will 
reopen 2s soon as the push bar is touched. The 
compact control panel provides an unlimited 
range of speeds and operational variations to 
meet the needs of specific installations. For in- 
stance, the door may be adjusted so that it will 
(Continued on page 190) 












| When your “specs” call for Couch Phone 
‘and Mail Box Systems, it’s a sign you've 
i,;made a special effort to include the con. 
venience features that make a good building 
Wil better. Couch Systems are easy to specify 
a — they’re built with your needs in mind 
i. - - they’re compact . . . well-designed . , . 
il. simple to install. Here are just a few of the 

i; types available. 


i 










| 


| Couch Type 74C — Cordless Phone . . . no 


if 
a 
,unsightly protruding attachments . . 


| 
i 
li 
i 
“TILTING 

AIL BOX 


. easily 
‘installed . . . one of several designs available 


i 


HT 
} 
/ 











' 
1 li Couch Type 73 — Post Office approved mail 


| 

, box for use with Vestibule Telephone. 
ed) |) 2 ‘ . 
Wi}, Frame is separate from box for easy im 


Ty! ° ° 
i} stallation . . . tenant doors can be set in 


HA, Open position for easy removal of mail. 


| 


hy) 
am ih 


t SUITE 
TELEPHONE 


















i Couch Type 47 — Cordless Suite Phone . 

j attractive, well designed may be in- 

} stalled in many different ways to give 4 

i variety of service. Type 52, with separate 

iy} handset phone, provides greater convenience 
| for particular installations. 

| 





a- Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 








/ 
UCH co., int. 
j fe 
Dept. 307 No. Quincy 71, Mass. 
Private Telephones for Home and Office Hospital 


Signaling Systems . . . Apartment House Telephones @ 
Mailboxes . . . Fire Alarm Systems for Industrial Plants 
and Public Buildings. 


ann Mee. 
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$-2250 

Cleaning Shower Head. ' 
merica’s most famous aid to better shower bathing. A 

A f the lever allows the bather to select exactly the 

me *f spray he wants needle for stimulation, regular 
velaxation, flood for no-splash rinse. 

pie delivers full pattern shower. 


Model 1 SPEAKMAN Anystream  Self- 



























$-1700 Complete SPEAKMAN Built-in 
Sentinel Shower. 












Pipe size 4% inch. Combines the Sentinel 

ee Balanced Pressure Mixing Valve and the 

, th. Anystream Shower Head to provide America’s 

fe : f outstanding, modern shower bath. Other con- 

hy ” i (a% cealed and exposed models available for every 

\\ & Yj ~~ SJ { type of installation. 
Wr" > A turn of the lever gives ) F \| Ts 
Y 1) AP aN 
\ rt. Sproy Normal Spray ¥ { 2) / 

for stimulation for relaxation ... =~ \ ... Flood Spray for no-splash rinsing 


SENTINEL-ANYSTREAM 


The Shower that har uo equal... 


Together—or used independently—the Sentinel Balanced Pressure Mixing 
Valve and the Anystream Self-Cleaning Shower Head offer exclusive 
features not to be found in any other shower. Here are the exclusive 
features that make Speakman Sentinel-Anystream Showers outstanding: 


—— = we. es 


- oe 





THE ANYSTREAM SHOWER HEAD— 





Anystream Shower Heads take care of more 
bathers per gallon of water. Users report water 
savings up to 50%. This is an important feature 
during periods of peak demand on hot water. 
Provides full-pattern shower even on low water 
pressure. 

Type of spray—From stimulating, stinging 
needle spray, or relaxing, smooth normal spray, 
to non-splash flood spray for rinsing, the Any- 
stream delivers what the user wants. A turn 
of the lever sets the spray as desired. And, when 
turned off, there’s no annoying after-drip. 


. Self-Cleaning—won’t clog. In flood position all 


dirt and sediment is immediately flushed out. 
Precision-built for long wear. Integral ball 
joint with concealed volume control (Model 1). 
Heads for use in public places may be supplied 
with Allen set screw to discourage malicious 
removal, 


See SWEET’S Architectural File for con- 
densed catalog, or write ‘or complete 
information on these products. 





THE SPEAKMAN SENTINEL BALANCED PRESSURE 
MIXING VALVE 

Here’s the answer to the problem of what to do 
about fluctuating water pressure that causes 
sudden surges of steaming hot or icy cold water in 
the shower bath. With the Sentinel, the bather 
sets the temperature where he wants it—and the 
Speakman Sentinel Mixing Valve holds it there. 
Here are the outstanding features of this valve. 


1. Holds discharge temperatures even. 


2. Operation not affected by pressure variations 
in supply lines. 


3. All wearing parts renewable from face of valve. 


4. No thermostats, rockers or springs to get out of 
order—a simple f-l-o-a-t-i-n-g piston does the 
work. Minimum maintenance. 


4 In Our 8lst Year 


SHOWERS AND FIXTURES 
SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 




















To Satisfy Buyers... 


FAN-PLAN 
with EMERSON-ELECTRIC 





Attic Fans 


There’s no mistaking the trend! Dependable, 
nationally advertised Emerson-Electric Attic 
Fans have proved themselves the effective, eco- 
nomical answer to the problem of summer 
comfort in the home! Fan-planning becomes 
a real: reputation-builder for you . . . because 
the bénefits are so obvious that your clients 
are quick to “spread the word.”’ And remem- 
ber, you save them Aa/f on installation costs, 
by installing an Emerson-Electric Attic Fan 
during original construction. 


Emerson-Electric’s complete line of Home 
Cooler Fans and accessories lets you select 
exactly what you need... assures unmatched 
performance, backed by 60 years of fan manu- 
facturing experience. For complete data, refer 
to 1950 Sweet’s Builders’ or Architectural 
Files, or write for Bulletin No. 409. 





SPECIFY EMERSON- 
ELECTRIC KITCHEN FANS 


Please ser with an attrac- 
tive Kitchen Ventilator 
Fan...to whisk away 
heat, smoke, and cookin 
pe . prevent sprea 
fone vapess to walls 
drapes. Easy to in- 
seal i in any construction. 
Models for wall or ceil- 
ing installation. 








The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis 21, Mo. 


Th Leena 


MOTORS «+ FANS 


APPLIANCES 
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eT 


open ahead of the user or can be set so that a 
slight pressure is necessary continuously, 

Developed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co, pri. 
marily for use on its all-glass Herculite doors, the 
Pittcomatic is adaptable to doors of all types and 
weights. It will sell for under $500. 


Manufacturer: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.. 632 
Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


TUBE HANGER for radiant heating installations 
provides accurate and proper spacing, 
Supporting the tubes in a ceiling radiant panel 
tightly against the joists, these Kynex hangers 
save installation time and assure proper align. 
ment of the coil rows. They also help keep the 


— NN ON 





metal lath level when plaster is applied. Two 
drive points on the hangers are hammered into 
the face of the joists; no other fastener is re- 
quired. Although intended primarily for radiant 
heating application, the hangers will also serve 
conveniently for installing parallel lines of gen- 
eral water piping. They will accommodate var- 
ious sizes of tubes on 4 and 6 in. centers on any 
standard joist size and spacing. Retail price is 
$38 per 1,000. 

Manufacturer: The Kynex Co., 21 West St., New 
York 6, N. Y. 


GUN TYPE SAW will cut in any position. 


Valuable in numerous construction operations, 
the Transa reciprocal gun type saw will cut 
through a wide variety of materials—from rubber 
to stainless steel. The tool has a stroke adjust- 
able up to 2 in. and special guides for blade 
widths of 1 to 1 in. are said to eliminate whip 
ping and snapping. These guides also act 4s 
sights for accurate sawing. Equipped with 4 
a handle which can be moved in any position to 
ease arm fatigue, the unit will swivel a full 
circle and lock in any cutting tangent. A model 
with all necessary accessories for attachment to 





an electric drill, air drill or flexible shaft sells 

for $67.50. The Transa saw complete with heavy 

duty electric drill is $110.50. 

Vanufacturer: National Machine Tool & Supply 

Co., 13 N. 1 St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Continued on page 196) 
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tests prove oe 
principle by which a 


An) a 


cs 


the INSULITE’ “Wall of Protection” 


controls moisture condensation in walls! 







BILDORITE To find out by scientific experiment how to prevent moisture con- 
— ON THE densation (and frost) in walls, a prominent Mid-West University built 
a giant “ice-box” 30 feet square and 25 feet high, cooled by a 25 ton 
refrigerating machine. 

Inside, they built a full-size four room bungalow of standard con- 
struction but with removable wall sections of various materials to docu- 
ment the test. The house was heated to 70° F. with humidities up to 40%. 
The outside was cooled to —10° F. to duplicate winter conditions. 


COLD 
SIDE 





Here's what they found out 


To properly control condensation, a wall should be “sealed 
on the warm side and vented on the cold side.” This is 
exactly the principle of construction used for 10 years in 
the INSULITE Wall of Protection. 






SEALED 
LOK-JOINT 


*Reg. U.S.T.A. 


LATH ON THE INSULITE Sealed Lok-Joint Lath provides the vapor bar- 
WARM SIDE 


rier required on the warm side of the wall. Bildrite Sheath- 
ing on the cold side of the wall provides permeability that 
lets vapor “breathe” through towards the outside. The IN- 
SULITE Wall of Protection controls moisture condensation 
and frost in walls. Now is the time to build winter comfort 
into your homes. Correct construction is important at any 
season—summer or winter. 

AND in addition, you get extra bracing strength, extra 
insulating value and extra protection because INSULITE is 
asphalt-treated inside and outside—every fiber protected. 
Specify. Double-Duty INSULITE for better wall construction: 


Refer to Sweet's File, Architectural Section 100 /8 
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| | ro5 Too many architects, builders and floor cover- 

® ie ing dealers use an incomplete line of reasoning 

\ | | when they come to selecting floors for commercial 

\ or residential kitchens. They say, “Kitchens are 
greasy . .. grease ruins rubber . . . therefore I 
can’t use rubber tile in the kitchen.” 

NOTHING COULD BE FURTHER FROM THE TRUTH! 
In using this line of reasoning they are depriving their customers 
of the best possible floor covering for the purpose. 

Let’s look at the facts and see why, instead of being unacceptable, 
WRIGHT RUBBER TILE is completely satisfactory for kitchen use. 

THERE ARE ALL KINDS OF RUBBER with all degrees of 
resistance to oil. There are rubber packings for hydraulic pumps 
that give excellent service even though they are in constant 
contact with oil. In view of this fact it is not wise to condemn a 
floor covering for service in oily areas just because it is rubber. 

THERE ARE ALL KINDS OF RUBBER FLOORS. Some 
rubber floors are soft, some are porous, and some have porous 
fillers. Some manufacturers of rubber tile recommend that their 
material not be used in kitchens. 

BUT WRIGHT RUBBER TILE is dense, firm, tough and non- 
porous. It has excellent resistance to all normal exposure to oils 
and greases and there is plenty of proof to support this statement. 

For example, WRIGHT RUBBER TILE has been successfully 
used in commercial and residential kitchens for nearly thirty years. 
Service has been excellent and many users have specified WRIGHT 
RUBBER TILE repeatedly. 

In more severe service, WRIGHTFLOR Hard Surface Rubber 
Tile has been used successfully in service stations where the floors 
are in constant contact with gasoline, oils and greases. The Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company has used WRIGHTFLOR successfully 
in their plant where the floor is constantly exposed to kerosene, 
oils, abrasives and ground glass. 

There is no doubt that WRIGHT RUBBER TILE is grease 
resistant. Furthermore, its clear colors make a more beautiful floor. 
The dense, smooth, non-porous surface makes the floor easier to 
keep clean and new looking. Its resilience makes it more comfortable 
to walk on and provides extra safety in the form of skid protection. 
Lastly, its long life makes it more economical. 

In short, WRIGHT RUBBER TILE is the finest of all floor 
coverings for kitchen use. Don’t let a superstition place you at a 
disadvantage. Get acquainted with WRIGHT RUBBER TILE 
and you will be specifying it more and more. 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. 
5204 Post Oak Road e« Houston 5, Texas 





IGHT RUBBER TILE 











[> 
me @ WRIGHTEX—Soft Rubber Tile 
FLOORS OF DISTINCTION @ WRIGHTFLOR—Hard Surface Rubber Tile 
@ WRIGHT-ON-TOP Compression Cove Base 


2427 
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METAL FURRING CHANNEL is adaptable ty 
many kinds of ceiling and wall construction, 


Screwlock is a new type of furring channel which 
provides a secure gripping surface for wall and 
suspended ceiling materials in new installations 
and remodeling. Although it does not alter ugyg] 
methods of suspension— 
channels are attached to 
carrying members by tie 
wire or hanger clips—it 
does permit attachment 
of a variety of materials. 
Acoustical tile, thermal 
insulation, ceiling and wallboard, wood furring 
strips—any material that can be screw-attached 
—may be applied to Screwlock, Building paper 





and vapor barriers also may be attached directly 
to the channel. Made of 26 gauge nonrusting 
metal, the 2%4 in. channel is wide enough for 
boards or tile to be joined end to end without 
special clips. Depressed perforations covering the 





surface guide the screws into nearest openings 
and grip them firmly to protect the installation 
against jarring. Individual tiles applied to Screw- 
lock may be replaced without disturbing the 
rest of the job. Clips are also available for at- 
taching the channel to masonry. 

Manufacturer: Sanymetal Products Co. Ine. 


Nailock Diy., 1698 Urbana Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 


NAILS with recessed heads are driven easily 
into acoustic tile perforations. 


By placing the head shoulder of this steel nail 
below the rear head, the manufacturer has de- 
vised a new fastener for perforated acoustical 
tiles. The collar allows the nail to be hammered 
flush with the tile and secured positively without 
damaging the tile’s surface. Cadmium or nickel 
plated as a safeguard against rust streaks, the 





new nails are available with plain shanks or with 
barbed annular threads. Prices for the 34, 1, 1% 
and 11% in. nails range from 70 cents to $1.05 per 
1,000, depending on size and quantity ordered. 
Manufacturer: John Hassall, Inc. Oakland & 
Clay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(Technical Literature, page 200) 
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IF THERE EVER WAS A REASON FOR NOT ~~ 
USING WALL TYPE FIXTURES, IT NO LONGER EXISTS! 


THE WAY 


4 
{ 









OF INSTALLING WALL TYPE CLOSETS IS THE 
es ES EASY, FAST, SAFE WAY 


NE W Zurn Catalog and Handbook No. 50 
on Wall Closet Fittings and Carriers 
for Wall Type Fixtures 







Ww The Zurn Way lifts fixtures up off the floor— 
LUR frees them from support of the wall. Both the 


\ x | t a 

| & \ \" s. BR gel vy. > _ floor and the fixture are more easily and 

\ \ \\}, ERIE. quickly cleaned. Wall type toilet facilities ore 
a more sanitary and reduce maintenance cost. 


ys NEW ZURN Carrier Catalog and Handbook No. 50 is 
the only complete and authoritative book on when, where and how to 
—_— install wall type fixtures. It’s a time-saver—leaves nothing to be guessed 
Carrier Catalog and Handbook No. 50 at! It is virtually a manual for the specification, buying and installing of 
all types and makes of wall fixtures. Write for a copy now! You'll be 

needing it! No charge to architects, engineers and contractors. 


* * * * + * * * 


The Zurn Way is the fast way; adjustments are easy; nothing is left to chance. 
Wall type closets installed in batteries or singly with Zurn Wall Closet Fittings 
provide all necessary drainage facilities up to the drainage line. Zurn Wall 
Closet Fittings are designed for any make of wall type closet. 


J. A. ZURN MFG. CO. “SANiin’ ERIE, PA, U.S.A. 


SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





ywrsro® 
bh 








noo 
| J. A. ZURN MFG. CO., PLUMBING DIVISION, ERIE, PA., U.S.A. 

Please send me the new Zurn “Carrier Catalog and Handbook No. 50° for wall type fixtures 

i UNI OIOE TEU cans <ecapinilccinceipunabinien Company 

| Street City and State 

Please attach coupon to your business letterhead. Dept. AF 
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SAVE SPACE + 
ADD FLEXIBILITY 
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“Swing” is old fashioned! 
The “pleat’s” the thing in doors! 





America’s NEw pleat-type door closure 
with the cornice that gives it a “finished 
look.” 


folDoor is the answer to SPACE SAVING, 
‘to an unheard of FLEXIBKLITY of room- 
arrangements, to new, up-to-the- 
minute BEAUTY. 


folDoor is the best looking door clo- 
sure you ever saw. Folds into beautiful 
pleats into an unbelievably small space, 
can be operated by a child . . . and 
open or closed, retains its beautiful 
pleated lines to add charm to any room. 

Built on a rugged, rust-resistant steel 
frame, folDoor comes in a wide choice 
of beautiful, colored plastic fabrics to 
harmonize with any color scheme and 
is topped off with an attractive, formed 
cornice that gives it a “finished look.” 


folDoor is the IDEAL Closure for 
CLOSETS, ROOMS, ALCOVES, and can be 
used to excellent advantage for PAR- 
TITIONS . . . fits into all homes, modern 
as well as period . . . just the thing for 
stores, schools, offices and institutions. 

Available in stock and MADE TO 
ORDER sizes. Write for descriptive lit- 
erature and specifications. 


Excellent Installing Distributor Terri- 
tory Still Open. Write for Information. 
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TECHNICAL UTERATURE 






Better Light For Our Children 





LIGHTING. 


sulux Div., American Structural Products Co., Ohio 
Bidg., Toledo, O. 24 pp. 6 x 8 in. 


Better Light for Our Children. In- 


Presenting an easily comprehended explanation 
of the principles of light control through the use 
of light-directing glass block in combination with 
clear glass windows, this booklet is an excellent 
non-technical post script to the manual Daylight 
in School Classrooms published in 1947. Line 
drawings show how prismatic glass block directs 
daylight toward ceilings, which reflect it down- 
ward for even distribution over work surfaces 
throughout the room. 

Health advantages (to child growth and pos- 
ture as well as eyesight) resulting from proper 
fenestration are illustrated graphically. A simple 
device provides the reader with a convincing 
demonstration of how good seeing conditions are 
achieved by eliminating excessively high and low 
lighting contrasts. 


WALL AND CEILING PANELS. Marlite Wood and 
Marble Patterns. Install it Right with Marlite. 
Marsh Wall Products, Inc., Dover, Ohio. 4 pp. 
16 pp. 82x 11 in. 


The first of these publications is a full color 
folder which shows the manufacturer’s new wood 
and marble pattern plastic-finished wall panels. 
Five of the patterns reproduce the coloring and 
grain of selected woods. Five others simulate the 
surface of rare marbles. The new patterns are 
adaptable to many architectural treatments and 
decorative themes. Like other Marlite plastic 
finished panels the new wall panels are durable, 
easy to handle and maintain, and are moderately 
priced. 

Utilizing the slide film technique of still shots 
and dialogue, the second booklet gives complete 
directions for installing Marlite panels. 


METAL DOORS. 
Metal Products Corp., Product Information Dept., 
60 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 38 pp. 8/2 x 11 in. 


Building Products. Virginia 


Construction features, listings of types and sizes, 
and detail drawings provide complete reference 
on the manufacturer’s insulated hollow metal 
doors. Also covered are preassembled steel 
frames, a fire-rated door and frame combination. 
and sliding doors and frames. 

(Continued on page 206) 





 ARCHITEGTURA 
SOUND! 


functional! 
efficient! 
attractive! 





Ingersoll 





#7, tt 
2555: £5 === 
== SS 2 SS FETS SS = 
SUNSCREEN 


100 square feet of KoolShade 
sunscreen equals 1 ton of air 
conditioning. KoolShade is 
like a miniature venetian 
blind of woven bronze, with 
louvers set at a 17° angle to 
block up to 90% of the sun’s 
heat rays outside the win- 
dow ... keeps rooms up to 15° 
cooler; light comes in; heat, 
glare and insects stay out. 


3 in 1 instalation 


Eliminates Awnings 


KoolShade is up to 4 times 
more efficient than awnings 
... no canvas to rot, clear 
vision, no fire hazard, no 
projections to interfere 
with architectural lines. 
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Eliminates Insect Screen 


KoolShade repels insects 
equal to ordinary insect 
screen. Made of the finest 
pre-oxidized bronze, it rug- 
gedly resists the weather 

. gives years of service. 


Eliminates Venetian Blinds 


KoolShade is as much as 
7 times more efficient than 
venetian blinds in block- 
ing sun’s heat from rooms 
— no adjustments to 
make, cords and tapes to 
clean or replace . . . com- 
plete visibility always. 





KoolShade is available in extruded aluminum 
or wood framing. Insist on genuine KoolShade 
in Ingersoll frames—do not accept substitutes. 


~ : ; “Trademark Registered — — 
Lr jf Ingersoll KeolShade Storm-Shade Div. 
BORG-WARNER CORP., DEPT. AF-7 
321 Plymouth Court, Chicago 4, til. 


= Please send me free of charge the new 
architectural booklet explaining the 

advantages of KoolShade and 

of Ingersoll framing methods. 
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In 
cooling 
or 
heating 
coils 





Sturtevant 











For practically every cooling or heating application, 

you will find a Sturtevant coil that fills 

your needs. Because it is built under rigid specifications 
by skilled craftsmen using specialized equipment, 

it will be a quality product—with performance 

proved through years of successful installations. 


Take the U. S. Department of the Interior Building in 
Washington, D. C., as an example. The thousands of 
Sturtevant coils installed there in 1934 have performed 
perfectly ever since. This is only one of many installations 
with a record of 15 years or more of efficient service. 


Sturtevant’s complete, standardized line contains all types 
and sizes of heat transfer coils. They are available in a 

wide range of capacities, with aluminum or copper fins that 
offer minimum resistance to air flow and are easy to clean. 


By specifying Sturtevant, you are assured of long coil life 

at rated performance . . . the product of sound engineering, 
modern tooling and first-class workmanship. Call your nearest 
Westinghouse Sturtevant Office, or write to Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Sturtevant Division, Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass, 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Special coil manufacturing equipment assures 
uniformity of coil quality and dependability. 





GIVES 
you 
PROVEN 





PERFORMANCE 


Westinghouse 
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TEMCO’'S 
Gas 
WALL FURNACE 


Completes Home Planning 
Flexibility 


First—The TEMCO Gas Floor 


Furnace brought 


automatic heat within the reach of every home 
builder. Now — TEMCO offers a Gas Wall Furnace 


for 


installation with any type of construction. 


The TEMCO Gas Wall Furnace requires no base- 


ment, 


can be installed on first or second floors 


or where siab type foundation is used. 
Check the possibilities of a TEMCO Gas Furnace 
before you specify the heating system for any 


home 


And—weigh carefully these TEMCO Gas 


Wall Furnace Features: 


Easy to install — Fits between standard 
16” 0. c. stud construction. 


Lasting Porcelain Enamel Heat Chamber. 
Readily accessible control assembly. 


Cabinet finished in Hamertone and 
styled to Harmonize with Modern Home 
Furnishings. 





GAS FLOOR FURNACES 


TEMCO, Inc., Division B-213, Nashville 9, * a 


Please forward complete specifications on TEMCO 
Gas Wall Furnaces. 








City 


Address 








County 
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TECHNICAL LITERATURE 





AIR CIRCULATION. 


Hunter Fan & Ventilating Co., 400 S. Front St., 


How to Cool for Comfort. 


Memphis, Tenn. 32 pp. 82 x 11 in. 


This manual on proper use and installation of 
1949 


The first three sections cover the cooling 


fans incorporates many additions to the 
edition. 
and ventilating problems encountered in resi- 
dential, commercial and industrial buildings. 
Basic design data is presented for each kind of 
construction and modifications for local climates 
and special types of occupancy are noted. A 
technical section includes definitions of terms 
used in air control, Detail drawings illustrate 


30 kinds of installations, 


AIR CONDITIONING. 
Bulletin 1771. 
Rivers, Mich. 


Controlled Humidification. 
Armstrong Machine Works, Three 
12 pp. 8Y2 x 11 in. 


This publication describes steam humidifiers for 


automatically controlling relative humidity for 
prevention of dry air damage to paper, leather, 


wood, foods, textiles and other materials in stor- 
age or in process, Explaining the effect of relative 
the bul- 


letin then tells how maintenance of proper humi- 


humidity on human comfort and health, 


dity prevents the fire and explosion hazards of 


static electricity where there are inflammable 


dust, vapors or liquids. Tables give the desirable 


for 


water content of saturated air 


industries, and 


at different tem- 


relative humidity various 


peratures, Installation, operation and prices of 
eight models of the firm’s steam humidifiers are 
also contained in the booklet. 


HEATING. 


Wis. 


Kohler Boilers. Kohler Co., Kohler, 


16 pp. 82x 11 in. 


stoker or oil which are 


Boilers fired by 


adaptable to both domestic or commercial use are 


hand. 


described fully in this new illustrated catalogue. 
Also 


installation of the boilers. 


included is information on selection and 


CONDUITS. 


603. 


National Electric Conduits. Cata- 


logue No. National Electric Products Corp., 


Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


30 pp. 8 x 11 in. 


The 


manufacturer's steel conduits, Electrical 


metallic tubing and fittings are then reviewed as 


"i9g | 
righ 


well as flexible steel conduit for branch circuit 


wiring. Non-metallic tubings are listed by inside 
diameter sizes. Flexible metallic (brass and 
steel) tubing and accessories complete the 
catalogue. 


STORE WINDOW SHADES. Infra-Chem Trans- 
Shades. Shade Co., 501 N. 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


parent Transparent 


Figueroa St., 


A new color chart depicts in small scale how 
Infra-Chem transparent shades look in three dif- 
Offering sun protection 


ferent store windows. 


these shades are available in 


New Gold and Clear Blue. 


(Continued on page 212) 


plus visibility, 


Amber, 


first half of the booklet is devoted to the 






























PUBLIC 
PLACES 
4 


CABOT’S 
STAIN WAX 


In stores, restaurants and 
office buildings, Cabot’s Stain 
Wax gives an attractive, durable 
finish for plywood paneling, 
woodwork, molding and trim. 
Inexpensive to apply ... wear- 
resistant ... easy to keep clean 
and maintain. 

Cabot’s Stain Wax produces 
the rich color of an interior stain 
plusthe soft lustre of a wax finish 
— all in one application. Keeps 
interior decoration costs low. 

Complete range of colors, 
including White, Silver Gray, 
Ivory and other unusual blond 


shade s. 


WRITE TODAY for color 


card and complete information. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc. 


750 Oliver Building 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 





— 
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a touch of excitement 


---in elevatoring Passengers can’t help being curious. 
Signaling for an elevator is no longer a push-the-button-and-wait routine. 
It's an exciting, and somewhat mystifying, experience with the new Otis electronic 
touch button. Nothing moves. A mere touch of a finger lights the directional arrow. 


What makes it work? The Otis electronic touch button has no moving parts; 
no contacts. There’s an electronic tube behind each arrow. A simple touch excites 

the tube and lights it to show that the call has been registered. Then, as a car arrives, 

the call is canceled; the tube stops conducting and goes dark. Simple —and dramatic! 


The Otis electronic touch button dramatizes another great advance in vertical transportation — 
AUTOTRONIC Traffic-Timed Elevatoring. You'll find it in 88 NEW and MODERNIZED 

office buildings, hotels, banks, hospitals and department stores. 

Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





ELECTRONIC| TOUCH) BUTTON 
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REZNOR 


Automatic Gas Unit Heater 


SUSPENDED OR FLOOR TYPE 





CLEANER HEAT 


e This unit heater promotes 
gas to top place as America’s wonder 
fuel for cleanliness. Reznor heating 
experience dates back to the gas in- 
dustry’s pioneer days. As a result, 
the new 1950 suspended and floor 
unit heaters are as up-to-the-minute 
as America’s finest stores, offices 
and manufacturing plants. Yes. . . 
Reznors are the world’s fastest sell- 
ing gas unit heaters. See your dealer 
now or write direct to Reznor Man- 
ufacturing Co. 


Gas lout Healers Since /b bh 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
20 UNION ST. . MERCER, PENNA. 
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TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


PAINTS. Color Conditioning. Dept. P. R. 2, Fin- 
ishes Div., Du Pont Co., Wilmington 98, Del. 24 pp. 


8l7a x 11 in. 


Down-to-earth ways of making color work to ad- 
vantage furnish the theme for this handsome 
booklet. “Color Conditioning” is the name given 
to Du Pont’s painting plan, an outgrowth of many 
years of research on functional use of color. Ini- 
tiated in the "40s for industrial plants as a means 
of creating pleasant working surroundings, and 
hence cutting down absenteeism, the system has 
been developed currently to cover other places 
where people work and congregate—restaurants, 
apartments, hotels, offices, stores, etc. 

Serving in hospitals to speed recovery for the 
convalescent, in schools and offices to increase 
the proficiency of the student and employee, color 
in the store is described as “an asset to proper 
merchandising; it attracts customers, sells them, 
invites them back again and again.” Because 
color plays a very large part in establishing the 
character of any store, the business man is ad- 
vised to consider color as carefully as the mer- 
chandise he plans to stock. Shades recommended 
in this category have been formulated for cus- 
tomer appeal. Attraction of brightness and at- 
tention in highlighting are two effective uses of 
color illustrated. Schemes for large areas are also 
pictured and explained. 

A companion 16 mm. film, The Case for Color, 
deals with psychological use of color. It is avail- 
able for showings at no charge. 


METAL FRAMING. Unistrut Concrete’ Insert. 
Unistrut Products Co., 1013 W. Washington Bivd., 
Chicago 7, Ill. 4 pp. 82x 11in. 


This illustrated bulletin describes an improved 
low cost concrete insert. A feature pointed out 
for the new product is that its continuous slot 
permits attachment of fittings at any point along 
the entire insert face without disturbing attach- 
ments made previously. The bulletin also ex- 
plains a way of making concrete inserts from 
short pieces of Unistrut channel by adding anchor 
type drive-in end caps. Complete specifications 
and ordering information are included. 


CONCRETE. 15 Steps to Better Concrete Con- 
struction. Sika Chemical Corp., Gregory Ave., 
Passaic 8, N. J. 12 pp. 8Y x 11 in. 


This illustrated booklet, written for architects 
and consulting and construction engineers, gives 
detailed information and specifications on the 
manufacturer’s compounds, which are formulated 
to meet certain problems of concrete and ma- 
sonry construction. Among the products described 
is Plastiment Retarding Densifier, said to make 
structures resistant to water, cracking and ab- 
sorption and to keep water content, concrete 
quality and setting time uniform regardless of 
atmospheric temperature. Composition of 14 
other materials for coating, sealing, hardening 
and repair work on concrete and masonry are dis- 
cussed and their specific applications explained. 














